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ON THE PATHETIC, 





Laveuter, whether long and loud, 
such as we see convulsing the ribs 
of a country squire when relating 
one of the comic achievements of 
his youth, or short and low like the 
giggle of a young maiden who does 
not know what else to do—laughter 
of all sorts and kinds, except per- 
haps the hysterical, “ betrays the 
vacant mind.” But we go even far- 
ther than the poet, and boldly ad- 
vance our belief that laughter is not 
only a proof of man’s intellectual 
emptiness, but of his depravity. 
People of a serious turn rarely pro- 
ceed beyond a smile, and that more 
in sorrow than in gladness. How 
absurd to hear a bishop in the 
ecstasies of a guffaw! With what a 
just estimate of the iniquity of 
laughter has the seriousness of a 
judge past into a proverb! The 
hyena also is said to laugh, and the 
hyena is an animal of the most un- 
christian disposition. We might 
fairly enough argue from this that he 
who resembles the hyena in the 
attribute of laughter would also bite 
like a hyena—like a hyena would 
despise the commandments, and like 
a hyena would seldom go to church. 
But we wave the inference, though 
justified by many similar arguments 
we have lately seen. 

It is our object on the present 
Occasion to show the infamous and 
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contemptible nature of liveliness in 
all its branches. In conversation 
we can pass over without much 
reprobation the attempts we see 80 
pertinaciously made to set the table 
in a roar, for we uniformly perceive 
that a languid melancholy succeeds 
all their efforts, and that vivacity 
long continued produces a deli- 
ciously sombre feeling which is 
nearly akin to despair. In laughter 
such as this the heart is sorrowful, 
and the soul is justly punished for 
the hypocritical hilariousness of the 
countenance. If these, then, are our 
sentiments about persons who as- 
sume to themselves the reputation 
of lively talkers, with what unmiti- 
gable contempt and hatred must we 
view the conduct of any human be- 


ings—if indeed the creatures are 


really human—who seriously medi- 
tate jocularity in print, who set 
forth their facetiousness in types, 
and affect to be witty, quaint, hu- 
morous, or. jocose, with pen and 
ink! The thing is almost too horrible 
for belief; and yet we are forced to 
confess that the state of affairs is 
such as we have described it—that 
many Numbers of this very Magazine 
contain stories which almost force 
one to laugh whether he will or no— 
and that there seems a growing 
disrelish for those delicious tales of 
sentiment and sorrow which were 
25 
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the sweetest and purest delights of 
our younger days. But perhaps we 
blame the authors of our own time 
unjustly. It is not every one who 
can weep over a dead ass, though it 
seems easy enough for any one to 
laugh over aliving ope. The scignee 
of the Pathetic has never hitherto 
been studied as it ought. Its rules 
have never been defined. Aristotle 
—a person who lived before perio- 
dical literature had reached jts pre- 
seat palmy state, and, therefore, had 
very few advantages for forming his 
taste or judgment, laid down certain 
_Tules touching the poetic—so also 
did a Roman gentleman of the name 
of Horace; but the inferiority of 
their labours is proved from the ne- 
lect into which their canons have 
allen. Roscommon devoted his 
attention to the subject of Trans- 
lation, and Pope gave directions on 
the art of Criticism, but we are un- 
acquainted with any treatise on the 
art and mystery of the Pathetic. For 
many hundred years our authors 
have gone on ignorant of the means 
by which the greatest triumphs of 
the tragic art have been achieved, 
trusting to accident for the call- 
ing forth of involuntary sighs, and 
unconscious of a power of creat- 
ing sadness, which, we flatter our- 
selves, will no longer be denied to 
writers of the very humblest capa- 
city. After the perusal of this dis- 
quisition we will venture to say, that 
any one of his Majesty’s faithful 
subjects may ‘ ope” whenever he 
pleases “ the sacred source of sym- 
pathetic tears.” No one after this 
will have to accuse the literature of 
England of being frivolous or amu- 
sing. Sighs and groans will resound 
from one end of the island to the other; 
and novels in three volumes, and 
romances in five, and even auto- 
biographies in one, will be the most 
tear-moving tragedies imaginable. 
After the intense study of many 
years we have reduced the whole 
science of the pathetic into certain 
rules, by a rigid adherence to which 
we will guarantee that any gentle- 
man of moderate abilities will be 
enabled after six lessons—payment 
to be made in advance—to draw 
tears from the heart of a stone! 
Pathosis distinguished from Bathos 
by the difference of its initial con- 
sonant. Its object is to excite grief, 





No. I. [Oct. 
sympathy, compassion, tenderness, 
or regret. Another of its objects is 
to present the author before the eye 
of his reader as a man of the most 
tender and susceptible feelings, a 
creature of the most delicate senti- 
ments, and, above all things, melan- 
choly and gentlemanlike. 

Our first rule therefore is—that 
the author shall, as a preliminary 
step (either in the preface or in the 
very first chapter), give the public 
a sort of insight into his own charac- 
ter and appearance. It adds greatly 
to the pleasure we derive from any 
work to have an idea of the author. 
A chivalrous or heroie lamentation, 
which would be pathetic from an 
author of twenty-five, six feet high, 
with dark flowing ringlets, would be 
ridiculous coming from a little, fusty 
old fellow of fifty-seven, with his 
natural red locks replaced by a light 
brown wig. Now, though Nature is 
capricious in these matters, and 
sometimes lodges a mighty soul in 
a very contemptible looking hody, 
that is no reason why the author 
himself should be restricted in bis 
choice of an appearance. In print— 
if not in reality—it is possible for all 
men to be Apollos; and in pathetic 
composition it is highly necessary 
that the author either should have 
been in his youth, or remain at pre- 
sent—pre-eminently handsome. The 
second rule, therefore, we would lay 
down is—be handsome. The hero, 
you will understand, is generally 
considered an adumbration of your- 
self, and you are aware that nobody 
cares a single halfpenny for an ugly 
hero. If St Leon and Cyril Thorn- 
ton had been a couple of squab, 
Dutch-built, flat-nosed, wide-mouth- 
ed, commonplace-looking indivi- 
duals, who the deuce would be in- 
terested in the slightest degree by 
the pathos of their unseemly scars? 
There is no pathos, we say again 
and again, in the most appalling 
misery which can befall an ill-fa- 
voured “mixture of earth’s mould.” 

As it has been agreed upon by all 
philosophers that man is an imitative 
animal, and, according to the pro- 
verb, is more easily led by example 
than precept, our third rule is, *‘ Be 
melancholy yourself.” This is per- 
haps the most indispensable of all 
the accessories to the pathetic. If 
a fellow with a great round laughing 
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1835.) 
face begins telling a tale of wo, the 
thing appears ridiculous at once. 
You might as well expect a book on 
cookery from the living skeleton. 
And here we have again an unspeak- 
able advantage over Nature, inas- 
much as we have it in our power to 
paint ourselves in as sombre colours 
as we like. There should be no 
want on the author’s part of the 
drops of sympathetic emotion, and 
you may depend upon it, when 
readers see a man—and here it will 
be useful to describe yourself as a 
veteran of a hundred fights—when 
the reader, we say, sees a gallant 
officer continually crying, he will in 
time suspect that there must be as- 
tonishing pathos in the narrative, 
and in all probability will “ weep 
with thee tear for tear.” 

These regulations, it will be seen, 
refer only to the author, and not to 
the subject or conduct of his com- 
position. What has been said, how- 
ever, of the personal requisites of 
the writer, applies with equal ‘orce, 
in some styles of the pathetic, to the 
hero of the story. There are cer- 
tain classes of melancholy composi- 
tion that require quite another 
species of hero—such as the simple 
~—the humble—or the natura]. In 
this style, the more gentle, unas- 
suming and meek you make your 
hero, or, still better, your heroine, 
the greater chance you have of suc- 
cess. This, however, is too danger- 
ous a style to venture on, as you 
must trust to the workings of na- 
ture, and not to the dictates of art. 
With this, therefore, we shall have 
nothing to do just now, farther than 
to say, that Sterne’s Maria and Le 
Fevre— Margaret Lindsay—the Man 
of Feeling—Paul and Virginia—and 
timilar works, do not come within 
our category of the pathetic, and 
seem as if they had been written in 
direct contradiction to our rules. 
One of the great criterions of the 
reality of grief is its not waiting for 
the fittest places for its display. 
True sorrow, we know, is irrepres- 
sible, and incapable of being hid. 
It is, therefore, proper to introduce 
the most distressing thoughts or in- 
cidents at all times and seasons. 
When your heroine goes to a chris- 
tening, let her sigh over the miseries 
of life, and, in the gayest company 
you can imagine, let her get into a 
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corner of the dimly lighted hall— 
where every now and then she 
hears the swell of joyous music 
from the dancing-room—and there 
let her look out of the window up 
to the starless sky, and weep as 
much as she can. We have known 
this have a very powerful effect, 
and we can answer for it, that not 
one reader in ten will ever think 
of asking the cause of her melan- 
choly. Their sympathies are awa, 
kened at once, and it seems a sort 
of unfeeling impertinence to make 
any enquiries as to the causes of a 
young lady’s tears. 

But there is another almost cer- 
tain proof of the profundity of sor- 
row, and that is its extravagance. 
People in despair always scratch 
their faces, and pull handfuls of 
their hair up by the roots. This is 
a known fact, as may be seen by 
observing the actions of Belvidera 
the next time you see the character 
represented by. a lady of stronger 
feelings than Miss O’Niell. Your 
hero must, therefore, be most strict- 
ly prohibited from showing the 
slightest regard to the probable. 
Both in incident and behaviour, the 
more improbable you are the better. 
We see how little effect the most 
appalling miseries produce the mo- 
ment they are authenticated. As 
long as we ourselves considered the 
history of the Black-hole of Cal- 
cutta a fiction, we used to weep 
over it with the highest satisfaction; 
but, when we discovered that it was 
an actual reality, we experienced a 
sort of revulsion of feeling on the 
subject, and Jost all commiseration 
for the hundred or two who were 
stifled, squeezed, and trampled to 
death. This, we suspect, is an almost 
universal feeling, as we can prove 
from the conduct of certain political 
philanthropists, who seem very pro- 
perly to exhaust all their powers of 
sympathy upon cases of very prob- 
lematical suffering at the antipodes, 
and have not hitherto, so far as we 
have heard, subscribed a shilling of 
their “ rints” to relieve the multi- 
tudes who are starving at their 
doors. It will, therefore, be ad- 
visable, in addition to the most ex- 
aggerated incidents, to place the 
scene of them a good way off. 

A slight recapitulation will be 
useful in impressing these rules and 
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regulations on the reader’s mind, 
and we wil! afterwards illustrate 
them ina little tale, which shall ex- 
emplify the leading points of our 
system. 

There are two rules applicable 
almost equally to the author and 
the hero, viz. be handsome—and be 
melancholy. 

The others, which apply more to 
the personages and incidents of the 
story, are—avoid simplicity and 
naturalness, if such a word is allow- 
able. Be lugubrious in season and 
out of season. Be as extravagant 
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as you can, both in the adventures 
you narrate, and the conduct of the 
actors—place your scene at a dis- 
tance, use high-flown words, or, as 
it is called, indulge in fine writing; 
and his heart must indeed be hard- 
ened against the noblest feelings of 
our nature who does not tremble 
with sympathetic enthusiasm over 
the miseries and the agonies of suf- 
fering humanity. Who, for instance, 
will refuse his deepest sighs to the 
following, which we have called The 
Fatal Tears ? 


INTRODUCTION. 


A life spent in the din of battle, 
where the ceaseless cannonade of 
flashing artillery reverberated from 
the mountainous recesses, to which 
freedom, patriotism, and the Gue- 
rilla chieftains of the south of Spain 
retired for a season, like Antzeus, to 
be reinvigorated by the very effort 
which was made to strangle them, 
like the hydra, on the hour of their 
birth, has left me worn in person, 
indeed, with the marks of military 
distinction on my brow and the 
breast of my surtout, but fresh and 
vigorous in mind, and tender in 
feeling, as when in the hours of my 
early boyhood my young heart pal- 
pitated to the tale of suffering, and 
my bright eyes furnished a torrent 
of tears to every tale of wo. Yes! 
I am thankful to heaven, which 
leaves me as ready to weep as ever; 
and, oh! is there a happiness left 
to console us, like Pandora’s box, 
which contained Hope, inestimable 
Hope, at the bottom of it, greater or 
‘more delightful, or worthier of a 
tender and manly spirit, than the 
power of bending the head under 
the weight of affliction, and soothing 
the wounded spirit with a briny 
flood? Often have I mourned over 
the miseries of war—often wet my 
bed with the excretions of the lach- 
rymatory duct, to think what misery 
existed in the world, and I without 
a chance of being a spectator of it. 
The tender-hearted reader will enter 
into my feelings—I know that his 
manly eyes will be suffused—me- 
thinks I hear the sobs of anguish 
bursting from his heroic breast— 


methinks I see the trickling drops 


coursing each other down his fur- 
rowed face—and fancy pictures to 
me his handkerchief surcharged 
with its precious cargo, till, to the 
eyes of vulgar contemplation, it 
might seem to have been submerged 
for many a lingering hour beneath 
the salt billows of the glorious and 
ever resounding sea. Blest by na- 
ture with a face and person such 
as few men have the happiness to 
boast of —with cheeks that alter- 
nately reddened and paled beneath 
the fluctuating influences of an art- 
fully varied narrative—and eyes that 
shot a piercing ray of sympathy and 
condolence through the darkest 
clouds that enveloped in their shady 
folds the sons and daughters of 
misery and distress—a form elastic 
and graceful in all its movements, 
and a mind replete with all the ten- 
derness of the softest nature, yet 
furnished with all the thunder and 
lightning of a fierce, a wild, a fiery 
disposition—I Jook back with re- 
gret to the days which I wasted in 
seeking that bubble reputation even 
in the cannon’s mouth. Oh, that 
I could recall those days, alas! 
for ever vanished, and that thou, 
my ever adored—ever lamented— 
ever beautiful Anna-Maria-Matilda! 
hadst been left to me by envious 
fate to share the laurels which, with- 
out thee, flourish in vain on my ever 
gloomy brow; but, alas! I wander 
an outcast from the gay haunts of 
men—a sharer only in their griefs, 
and not their joys—a wasted, hope- 
less, pining, friendless, sad, distrest, 
sorrow-stricken, and miserable man! 
The following narrative, the ingi- 
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dents of which occurred not many 
years ago, has been my only solace 
through many years of solitude and 
despair. If it imparts to one human 
being the ecstasy of grief which it 
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has bestowed upon myself, my la- 
bours, my pangs, my sufferings, 
my agonies, aud my misfortunes, 
= be amply and enchantingly re» 
paid, 


THE FATAL TEARS. 


A TALE OF WO. 


In one of those umbrageous valleys 
which stretch their perennial wretch- 
edness in lingering expanse on the 
sandy shores of the vast Atlantic,— 
where huge forests shake their leafy 
honours over the barren and shrub- 
less wilderness, inhabited only by the 
jaguar, and the parroquet, and the 
tiger,—in longitude fifty-seven, and 
latitude forty-two south: east by north 
—it was once my fortune to find my- 
self benighted, unaccompanied and 
alone !—How my soul gloried in the 
awful majesty of those hitherto un- 
penetrated solitudes! I looked down 
upon the earth, but, as it was pitch- 
dark, I could see very little of the soil 
upon which I trod ;—on casting my 
eyes up to the infinitude of space, no- 
thing met my aching vision but a pall 
of thick, dark, impenetrable gloom. 
All around me objects were invisible. 
I therefore spread my cioak beneath 
the branches of a wide-spreading, 
blossom-covered magnolia, and after 
a sigh over the memories of the un- 


' happiness of my young days, I laid 


me down to sleep. Oh—not tosleep! 
No, throughout the watches of that 
dreary and portentous night, my 
proud breast heaved beneath the ap- 
palling weight of agonizing recollec- 
tions. From the cradle,—through 
the sufferings of long clothes—short 
clothes, school, drill, parade, battle, 
and advance through the territories 
of a hostile foe,—up to that hour 
whenI made myself a companion of 
the tameless savage of the untrodden 
wilds,—my life had been but a suc- 
cession of melancholy adventures 
and tortured feelings. In that night 
of misery and solitude I recalle 

every incident of my babyhood, 
childhood, boyhood, opening dawn 
of manhood, first flush of military 
glory, down to the last and darkest 
hour, when, on the serrated moun- 
tains of heroic Spain I clasped to my 
bosom in an agony of tears the young, 
the bright, the beautiful—but of this 


no more. My eyes were red when 
on the morrow I opened them toa 
sense of my situation. Dark piles 
of rock rose in unapproachable mag- 
nificence to hail with halo-covered 
summits the advent of the god of 
day. I never saw Sol look so pretty! 

Stooping down to lave my burning 
forehead in the cooling waves of a 
secret spring which welled its deli- 
cious way into the upper air through 
the constipated bowels of the dark 
and humid earth, I was surprised; 
deep within its placid waters to per- 
ceive the reflection of a human fi- 
gure—another, and not my own! In 
such a place, remote from the haunts 
of men, at such an hour, when the 
parting wing of darkness was still 
fringed with the first smiles of the 
approaching god, in such an attitude, 
for I was stooping in nearly a state 
of pristine nudity, my surprise may 
be imagined on seeing the figure of 
a tall and reverend-looking indivi 
dual standing quietly with his arms 
folded across his breast, and a pipe of 
the very shortest dimensions pro« 
truded placidly from the right-hand- 
corner of his mouth! The aromatic 
smell of the Virginian leaf saluting 
my olfactory nerves at the same 
time, assured me by the evidence of 
a second sense of the reality of the 
vision. I dried my brow with the 
sleeve of my innermost garment, and 
on turning round, said to him— 

“ Hail, father! I am happy to have 
encountered so respectable-lookin 
a gentleman in the heart of this tre- 
mendous solitude.” 

“ Solitude!” replied the stranger, 
in a deep sepulchral tone. “ Call it 
solitude nolonger. Itis populous— 
crowded—crushed—squeezed with 
a redundance of population.” 

“ Oh, stranger, your words are 
marvellous. Tell me, I pray thee, 
where are the countless multitudes 
you describe ?” 

‘* Here!” said the old man, taking 
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the pipe from his mouth,and pointing 
with the stalk of it to his breast. 
“Ay, here; in this withered heart 
are thoughts that would populate a 
universe with their breathing crea- 
tions,—memories, hopes, feelings, 
agonies, woes, disasters—all, all are 
here in their living, breathing, mo- 
ving, speaking, walking, writhing hi- 
deousness, horror, vitality, and de- 
spair!” 

“ Father,’ said I, “ let me take 
thee by the hand; at last I have found 
aspirit congenial with myown. Let 
us retire to some grotto consecrated 
to the muse of tenderest lamentation, 
and there let us have a delicious day 
of subbing and sighing.” 

“ Agreed,” said the admirable old 

than; and having wiped from our 
eyes the drops of sympathy, we wan- 
dered deeper into the forest. 
* As I fullowed my mysterious guide, 
I could not avoid taking more parti- 
cular notice of his personal appear- 
ance. He was tall, gigantically tall ; 
upwards, I should say, of five feet 
seven. Broad shoulders, which 
seemed adapted to support the 
weight of mightiest monarchies, sus- 
pending from them brawny arms, 
furnished at the extremities with 
hands of prodigious size ; legs of ex- 
tremely muscular appearance, which 
would have been eminently hand- 
some had it not been that the knees, 
through some unaccountable sym- 
pathy with each other, had accus- 
tomed themselves to the very closest 
proximity which is compatible with 
the power of progression; and all 
surmounted by a head whose thick 
curling locks, now grizzled with the 
first snows of time, hung in wild pro- 
fusion over the collar of what had at 
one time evidently been a coat, com- 
pleted the tout ensemble of a figure at 
once lordly and attractive, at once 
homely and sublime ! 

Deeper and deeper did we advance 
into the silvan wilderness—higher 
and higher rose my expectation of a 
* feast of tears.” I could guess, with 
the clear-sighted certainty of a sym- 
pathetic soul, that my companion 


was no ordinary man; that his in- 
nermost being had been harassed by 
the most intolerable of woes; and 
that in silence, in solitude, and in se- 
cret, in the depths of caves, and the 
umbrageousness of woods, he nursed 
the recollections of the severest an- 
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guish, the bitterest distress. Nor 
was I mistaken in these expectations, 
The stranger suddenly paused and 
said— 

“‘ Here is the home which my mi- 
series have left me:— Enter, and may 
such sorrows as | have encountered 
never lay their weighty burdens on 
the wild boundings of your young 
and gallant bosom.” 

“ Stranger!” I replied; “my eyes 
are surely blinded with the streams 
of sympathy, fur 1 see not your 
home.” 

**Not see my home? Seest thou 
not this stone indented with the 
pressure of my aching head? That 
is my pillow! Seest thou not this 
mossy bank, where the rank herbage 
has spread its wild luxuriance ? That 
is my couch! Mark’st thou not 
those Patagonian toad-stools stretch- 
ing their vast longitude to the morn- 
ingsun? These are the furniture of 
my chamber! This well—thou seest 
it—bubbling in perpetual freshness 
from the bosom of the rock ? That, 
oh stranger, is my cellar and my 
wash-hand- basin!” 

“ Simple furniture,” I exclaimed ; 
“amiable apartments. Here no in- 
truding landlord interrupts the con- 
tinuity of your sorrows, by tendering 
his weekly bill; no roof to require 
new slating ; no floor to be repaired! 
If thou, oh stranger, wilt allow me, 
I shall be happy to be your neigh- 
bour, and to establish myself in simi- 
lar lodgings to these, upon the same 
melancholy and economical terms.” 

“ Try it not,” replied the stranger; 
“unless your wo is equal in inten- 
sity to mine, your enjoyment in such 
a scene as this would be temporary 
as the morning dew!” 

“ My wo,” | said, “is pretty con- 
siderable.” 

“ But what is your wo to mine?” 
Here the venerable recluse paused, 
and, after groaning deeply three 
times, proceeded in a more collected 
tone of voice—* Your wo, whatever 
it may be, is as dust weighed against 
a@ mountain — as a gossamer, which 
weaves its filmy web from bush to 
bush, placed in the opposite scale to 
the hugest whale that soothes the 
fever of its blood by rubbing its pro- 
digious back upon an iceberg in the 
Polar Sea, when placed in compéti- 
tion with mine! What is the loss of 
friends if death has taken them in the 
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ordinary way? Whateven the false- 


hood of a beloved one, if for her 
fickleness you have not to blame 
yourself? Whatare these? what is 
all? what is any thing compared to 
the unpronounceable and unfathom- 
able distress which it has been 
mine for many a long year to en- 
dure?” 

“TI confess,” I replied, “ the supe- 
riority of your woes; but suffer me 
to enjoy the narrative of your dis- 
tress, that I may refresh myself this 
sultry morning with a torrent of 
tears.” 

“ Tears!” exclaimed the old man, 
jumping many feet into the air, for 
his activity was the most wonderful 
I ever saw—* There !—there!—how 
darest thou recall to my palpitating 
bosom the cause of all my misery; 
but pardon me, young soldier, for, 
from your noble bearing, I perceive 
you must have been at least a lieu- 
tenant, if not even a captain, in the 
gory field. Pardon me—you know 
not what a paug you have shot 
through my heart!” He took from 
his pocket a handkerchief, which, 
like many a matron reduced, alas! to 
poverty, bore evident marks of ha- 
ving seen better days; and having 
spread it on his knee, as if to be ready 
when he required it, he made prepa- 
rations to commence his narrative. 
With handkerchief in hand I set my- 
self to listen, and such an hour of 
sorrowing exultation, and exhilara- 
ting distress, it has rarely been my 
lot to enjoy, or suffer. 

“ My name is Gribble,’ he began 
—“ my Christian appellation, Timo- 
thy—my country, England — my 
county, Devon ——” 

“ A countryman!” I exclaimed— 
“ ], too, was born on Tamar’s flowery 
banks.” 

“ From earliest youth of a melan- 
choly and musing disposition, I 
shunned the usual enjoyments of my 
years, and lived in a world of my 
own, which was peopled with all that 
was beautiful and heroic, delicious 
and divine. The library was my 
chief delight—my study, romance— 
my enjoyment, sorrow—to laugh was 
horror — paradise to weep! This 
went on for many years. hat was 
it to me that people wondered at my 
manner of life! What though my 
father scowled on me, and wished me 
to employ my talents in the hard- 
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ware line, instead of snivelling, as he 
basely called it, over fictitious wo! 
He little knew the ardour of my soul. 
Rather than be deprived of my rap- 
turous power of tears—rather, fat 
rather, would Ihave had the demand 
for pokers, tongs, gridirons and 
saucepans, entirely to have ceased. 
Rather would I have had no cus- 
tomer visit the paternal shop, than 
forego for one hour the pleasure of 
indulging my feelings over some nar- 
rative of distress! As time passed 
on, although I could not conceal from 


- myself that the vain and frivolous, as 


well as the considerate and solemn, 
disapproved of this manner of pass- 
ing my youth, I found that, in this 
preference for the miserable over the 
gladsome, I was not alone. No!— 
the loveliest of her sex was as fond 
of the indulgence of her grief as I 
was ; and such a congeniality of dis- 
position drew so close between us 
the bonds of admiration, that in the 
earliest flush of manhood, e’er I had 
numbered three-and-thirty summers, 
I made her, with many tears, an offer 
of my hand. It was accepted. How 
we wept! ” 

Here the old man paused, and 
blowing his nose three or four times 
in a very earnest manner, as if to bury 
some thrilling recollection, proceed- 
ed more solemnly than before. 

“Deborah was fair—O, exquisite- | 
ly fair! but she was short—O, un- 
commonly short! Nature had con- 
densed into four feet five a mass of 
beauty that would have sufficed a 
giantess. Nine-and-twenty years had 
fully developed the loveliness of her 
mind as well as of her form, and both 
were perfect—O, quite so! 

‘“ Fathers have flinty hearts. Her 
sire also was in the hardware line. 
Rivals in trade, our respective ‘pro- 
genitors were rivals also in cruelty. 
*Borry!’ I said one day, in the over- 
flowing of my agonized heart’s afflic- 
tions—‘ Borry,’ I said—‘ how I hate 
my papa!’ 

“* 1 too, oh my dearest Timothy, 
abominate and detest the cold-blood- 
ed monster who calls himself my 
father.’ 

«<« Let us leave them,’ said I. 

‘¢<« With all my ardent heart’s most 
consenting acquiescence, said she. 

Stranger! I was the happiest of men. 
But a presentiment of the horrors 
which awaited me made even that 
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delicious moment be only celebrated 
by our tears. 

“ Our preparations were soon con- 
cluded. There is a certain drawer 
in the counter of a professional ven- 
der of the articles of ordinary com- 
merce which is called a till. The 
respective tills of our fathers sup- 
plied all our wants. One large trunk, 
containing all‘our worldly goods, was 
forwarded to Plymouth. A vessel 
was on the point of sailing, we knew 
not whither, when we arrived. We 
embarked. For days, and weeks, 
and months, we floated on the wel- 
tering deep, and were landed at last 
on the Californian shores of the inte- 
rior of Africa—dread abode of Hot- 
tentots and Jions—where the foot of 
civilized man and cultivated woman 
had never trod. How blest were 
Deborah and I! Our trunk was now 
nearly emptied; for, to satisfy the 
cravings of the commander of the 
vessel], we were forced to part with 
almost every thing with which we 
had filled it. But a few books of 
that chastened and delightful class 
which draw forth sighs in every page, 
two shirts, and a cotton night-cap, 
were all that remained to us of our 
property. We wandered into the 
tremendous solitudes of that undis- 
covered world, and finding a place 
sheltered by trees and watered by 
fountains, we resolved to make that 
the conclusion of our pilgrimage, and 
there, in gentle converse and sweet 
melancholy, to taste the luxury of 
wo. We lived there forsome years. 
Pardon me, stranger, if 1 pause a 
little, and recover strength to relate 
to you the terrible catastrophe.” 

I confess, when the old man thus 
addressed me, that my heart thrilled 
with the most astonishing emotions 
of sympathy and curiosity. He went 
on, after an interval of about five 
minutes. 

“ Our furniture, as you may be- 
lieve, was scanty. My bed was, as it 
is now, the earth; but Borry’s deli- 
cate health required, and her very 
short dimensions admitted, of a more 
sheltered resting-place. The trunk 
—oh, horrid recollection !—she slept 
in the trunk which had contained 
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One day when, over- 
come by the intense heat, she had 
laid herself to rest in this humble 
couch, she called to me and said, 
* My heart, O Tim, is overcome with 


horrid apprehensions. I feel a sort 
of all-overishness.’ 

‘I threw myself on my knee beside 
the trunk, and looked down witha 
melancholy sort of pride on the beau- 
tiful creature lying nestled at the 
bottom of it. 

“* Borry,’ I said, ‘give not way to 
despair; here,take again the Sorrows 
of Werter, and refresh yourself with 
once more perusing the most afflict- 
ing parts of the story.’ She did as 
she was desired—she read aloud, 
and her tears proved how deeply 
she entered into the dismal scene. 
But other thoughts were in my 
heart ; deeper, sadder, tenderer than 
any that were awakened by the tale. 
I bent over her as she read—my tears 
were shed in torrents—I marked not 
any thing but my own miserable 
thoughts—my eyes were fixed on 
vacancy—her voice still sounded ia 
my ears. By fits twas interrupted,— 
then the strugglings of irrepressible 
grief—then inarticulate murmurs— 
then a total silence! I recalled my 
wandering thoughts; I cleared my 
eye of tears—I looked. Horror of 
horrors! why did I not die that in- 
stant? There! atthe bottom of that 
trunk, seen dimly through the liquid 
grave in which she was enclosed, lay 
Deborah—my life—my love, drown. 
ed !—drowned in her own tears and 
mize! From that hour I wandered 
through the world with the mark of 
Cain upon my brow—a murderer.— 
Stranger, is it not a harrowing recol- 
lection? Ha! I see that your soul 
is melted. There! feel my brow! I 
am not mad—no—no— no—yes—yes 
—yes—ah!—horrid—horrid!” On 
saying this the mysterious stranger 
darted up a tree with the rapidity of 
thought, and in vain I tried to dis- 
cover him. His narrative has never 
departed from my mind. Remem- 
ber thee! ay, I'll remember thee 
while memory holds her seat in this 
distracted brain. 
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HINTS TO AUTHORS.—NO. Il. 


ON THE GENTEEL. 


It is astonishing how easy it is to 
be genteel. The difficulty, we ven- 
ture to pronounce, after our lucu- 
brations shall have been studied, 
will be to be vulgar. It will be re- 
marked, that the gentility to which 
we refer is that which is to be intro- 
duced into books, and not to be put 
into practice. In this latter, we 
confess our hopes of success are not 
so sanguine. But our hearts are 
elevated with a consciousness of 
very extraordinary merit when we 
reflect that our system is perfectly 
independent of personal considera- 
tions; that in fact the grossest vul- 
garity in the author is no drawback 
from his representing the most po- 
lished classes of society, and that his 
dulness and stupidity are rather 
helps than otherwise to his doing 
justice to the liveliest and most aris- 
tocratic conversations. This will 
be more fully developed when we 
come to explain the grounds on 
which our system is founded. 

We pass over as too well known 
the indispensable necessity of intro- 
ducing as many sneers as possible 
at such plebeian regions as Blooms- 
bury Square. The better plan in 
the present advanced stage of civili- 
sation will be to display a profound 
ignorance of the existence of such 
a place. We also on the present 
occasion pretermit the necessity of 
making every marchioness you intro- 
duce a heartless and unprincipled 
flirt—as it seems, by universal con- 
sent, to be a conceded point that the 
upper classes are unredeemed by a 
single virtue, public or domestic ; 
that the equals of the Duke of Wel- 
lington are all cowards, and the 
companions of the Duchess of Buc- 
cleuch adi devoted to scandal and 
intrigue. But, omitting these, we 
proceed to give a few rules, by 
which any person may represent 
high life without the slightest risk 
of any one doubting the perfect 
resemblance of the picture. 

First,as to the characters. Let their 
names have a fine aristocratic sound, 
and let every one of them rejoice 
in a peerage ; those commoners who 


are required must be colonels in the 
Guards in the mean time, with a 
marquisate or earldom in prospect. 
Sir Walter Scott is not a person 
whom we can recommend as a 
model on this subject; but even 
him we can adduce as an example 
of the impossibility of exciting our 
interest, unless to personages of 
splendid names and noble rank. If 
any one will figure to himself the 
degree of interest he would take in 
the fortunes of the Master of Ra- 
venswood and Lucy Ashton, if the 
hero had been the son of a bankrupt 
grocer, called Thomas Brown, and 
the heroine a constable’s daughter, 
of the name of Sally Jones; he will 
at once perceive the justice of our 
observation. He will see at once 
that Mr Brown and Miss Jones have 
no right to our sympathy, and that 
theiradventures may be very strange, 
and their misfortunes very distress- 
ing, but that, at the same time, they 
have no more reference to us than 
Hecuba to the Prince of Denmark. 
The next point to be considered 
is the language in which they shall 
speak. And here we again revert 
to authority in support of our deci- 
sion. All precedent is in favour of 
a very copious introduction of 
French and Italian to express what, 
to the apprehension of ordinary 
people, might be expressed quite as 
well in English. It will be proper 
to make the butt of the society 
spout Latin; and as it seems ruled 
that no one speaks Latin but a pe- 
dant, and that no one has so much 
right to be a pedant as a clergyman, 
it will be proper to introduce some 
middle-aged vicar—fat and un-idead, 
as middle-aged vicars always are— 
and make him as ridiculous as 
possible, by describing him as 
very learned and very poor. This 
has a very good effect, and as it 
is well known that no real lady 
ever, by any chance, marries a cler- 
gyman, you can introduce the vicar’s 
wife as feeding the chickens, fatten- 
ing the pigs, and courtseying to the 
lords and ladies with the most pro- 
digious assiduity, But when we lay 
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this down as our second rule, that 
French and Italian are to share half 
the page with our prosaic mother 
tongue, itis not to be supposed that 
real French or real Italian are abso- 
lutely required. Something as near 
to them as possible in appearance 
and sound will do very well with 
the help of Italic letters. We guard 
also against another misconception 
of our meaning. It is by no means 
necessary that the French you intro- 
duce should have the smallest con- 
nexion with the rest of the sentence. 
You are left in this matter quite 
free and unembarrassed. It is a 
well ascertained fact, that French is 
French, whether it is aptly brought 
in or not. 

The greatest difficulty, however, 
remains. It may be asked, How are 
we to furnish conversation to the 
high-born personages of our story, 
which shall be distinguished from 
the ordinary language among our- 
selves? And here, we flatter our- 
selves, is the triumph of our art. It 
must be evident to every one that a 
countess cannot, by any possibility, 
express herself in phrases which 
might be made use of by a lady 
whose name was not to be found, 
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even collaterally, in Debrett. The 
true plan is, therefure—and this is 
our third and principal rule—tran- 
slate your own phrases with the 
loftiest language you can. One 
single example will show our mean- 
ing ina moment. You wish one of 
your characters to say that some in- 
cident or other is incredible. If it is 
the duchess who makes this remark, 
she will say, ‘‘ Ah, my dear baron- 
ess, c'est tout dans mon ail.” The 
parson will say, “ Omnia hec in 
oculo;” and the hero of the book 
will elevate it into splendid English, 
by exclaiming, “ That, my lord 
duke, is all in my visual organ.” 
Few people, unless those admitted 
to the secret, would perceive that 
these were all characteristic modes 
of altering the author’s own manner 
of expressing his incredulity, viz. 
“ That ‘ere is all in my eye.” 

Bearing these rules in mind, the 
felicity of the following scene in 
high life will at once be appreciated. 
It will be perceived that the same 
rule applies to the manners as to 
the phrases, and that the author’s 
own ideas of elegance are exempli- 
fied in the attitudes and actions of 
the personages of his story. 
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THE ALTONFORDS. 


A TALE OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 


The noble drawing-room of Al- 
tonford Castle was crowded with 
company. In the grand saloon, 
Weippert’s exhilarating band woke 
the echoes with their delicious mu- 
sic. The Duchess of Fitz-Orville, 
beckoning to a tall distingué looking 
person, who stood listlessly paring 
his nails with his penknife behind 
the door, retreated with him into 
the conservatory. Their motions 
were unnoticed, and sitting down 
on two reversed flower-pots, they 
entered into a very animated con- 
versation. 

‘* How can you be so gené, my 
dear D’Altreville, when so many 
bright eyes are fixed on you? Per- 
Sonne ne jamais aura vue telle com- 
portement, It is very mauvais ton.” 

“« Was it for this, my lady mother, 

ou summoned me to a conference ? 
I'll be hanged if I stay with you 
another minute. D.I. 0.” 


“ Nay, stop, D’Altreville. Have 
you remarked the Marquis of Osna- 
field’s daughter ?” 

“« P’r’aps I have, and p’r’aps I 
haven’t. What then?” 

* Don’t you think she is very 
beautiful— aussi belle comme un 
ange ?” 

“ Tol lol for the matter of that! 
But there’s a far prettier girl in 
the room. Doesn’t Lady Matilda 
squint ?” 

“ Ah, D’Altreville, you are surely 
gammoning me.” 

“ Honour bright !” 

“ Squint? No; her eyes are 
lovely, and her father has four-and- 
twenty boroughs.” 

“ Ah! that’s always the way with 
you ladies, that pretend to be ma- 
nagers. You always think the 
daughters of powerful politicians 
the pink of perfection. I would 
rather matry Lady Susan Dusterton 
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with nothing but her chemise than 
Lady Matilda with her inside stuffed 
full of boroughs.” 

“* Ainsi va le monde. My dear 
son, how | admire your esprit /” 

“Tam afraid your grace admires 
all sorts of sprees.” 

The duchéss blushed through her 
rouge at this home-thrust of her 
son; for it is not to be denied that 
her manners were rather more free 
than comported with her matronly 
= and advanced time of 
ife. 

“ I pardon your allusion, my 
lord,” she replied with dignity ; 
“but how can you come to go to 
say any thing of the sort? Je ne 
vous comprends pas.” 

“ None are so slow in the art of 
understanding as those who are un- 
willing to understand. But what 
more have you to say about these 
two ladies, for 1 have promised to 
dance the next quadrille with the 
lovely Lady Susan?” 

“ It is to warn you against the 
arts of that designing little gipsy. 
But—soft—here comes that tire- 
some old proser, the parson ?” 

“ Quomodo vales?” exclaimed 
the divine, walking up to where the 
duchess and her son were seated; 
* who have we here—Lugete Vene- 
res, Cupidinesque ?” 

At this moment the folding door, 
being opened a little wider, revealed 
to the intruder the rank of the par- 
ties he thus addressed. His knees 
smote together ; his tongue clove to 
the roof of his mouth ; and thoughts 
of the entire loss of the next pre- 
sentation to a valuable living in 
the duchess’s gift past confusingly 
through his brain. 

“ Pardon me,” he exclaimed, 
“ most noble lady, and right ho- 
nourable lord. Little did I think, 
when I took the liberty of address- 
ing you, that I interrupted the ex- 
change of maternal and filial love.” 

“ You don’t disturb us in the 
least, my dear doctor,” said the 
duchess ; “ I was only giving Lord 
D’Altreville a little advice—to give 
up the dolce far niente he seems to 
take such pleasure in.” 

“ Ah! very right, my lady. What 
says the poet? ‘ Strenuat nos exer- 
cet inertia.” 

“In fact,’ interrupted D’Altre- 
ville, “ the old lady has been giving 


me advice that would turn all my 
happiness topsy-turvy.” 

“ Ah! quite right, my dear young 
lord. How foolish it would be to 
put yourself out of your way! 
What says Horace? ‘ Integer vite 
scelerisque purus.’ You know the 
rest.” 

“ You may say that when you 
write home to your friends. But 
come, my lady mother ; I think our 
conference is ended now—so I'm 
off to sport a toe.” 

As he said this, he playfully put 
his tongue in his cheek, and kicked 
over the flowerpot on which his 
mother was sitting. 

** | leave your reverence to gather 
up the fragments of my venerated 
mother,” he said, and pirouetted out 
of the conservatory. 

His lordship, it will be perceived, 
was a man of extraordinary wit. 
His reputation for this was so well 
established, that as he re-entered 
the dancing-room, many hearts 
throbbed high with expectation that 
the accomplished and witty Lord 
D‘Altreville would join their circle. 
But with a perverseness character- 
istic of true genius, he resumed his 
old station behind the door; and 
taking from his waistcoat pocket a 
very handsome gold tooth-pick, pro- 
ceeded to use it with an appearance 
of the utmost abstraction and non- 
chalance. 

“ How handsome D’Altreville 
looks to-night!” said the young and 
beautiful Marchioness of Stoke- 
Prior to the distingué Colonel Me- 
redith. The gentleman thus ad- 
dressed, put his quizzing-glass to 
his eye for a moment, and then 
replied, with a very caustic expres- 
sion of countenance,— 

“ He is handsome who behaves 
handsomely. He is very slow at 
his books.” 

“Dear me! I thought that was 
an accusation against a dilatory 
schoolboy—not against so full grown 
a personage as D’Altreville.” 

“ | mean his betting-books, mar- 
chioness. The gate of Button Park 
is kept hermetically sealed.” 

“ Button Park!” said the mar- 
chioness; “I wasn’t aware he had 
any such estate.” 

* Estate!” ejaculated the other ; 
“I mean the pocket of his inex- 
pressibles.” 
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“ Ah! je vous twig,” replied her 
ladyship, looking arch, “ 2 ne fork 
pas vitement—n’ est ce pas ?” 

The object of these observations, 
now throwing back the breasts of 
his coat, and inserting his thumbs, 
with an air of inexpressible dignity 
into the arm-holes of his waistcoat, 
pursued his way through the crowd 
till he reached an alcove in which 
was seated a young lady of most 
surpassing loveliness, and with that 
air of languor and ennui, which is 
an infallible symptom of the most 
refined intellect and the highest 
breeding. Bowing gracefully, Lord 
D’Altreville said— 

“ [I hope Lady Susan Dusterton 
feels herself in a high state of pre- 
servation this evening ?” 

“Tol lol for the matter of that! 
How is your lordship’s corporeal 
sanity ?” 

“ Fine as fivepence, I assure you. 
Have you showed your steps often 
to-night ?” 

* Oh yes; I’ve danced till I am 
tired of it. I hope never to be pre- 
sent at another ball.” 

“ Over the sinister shoulder, I 
s’pose,” said Lord D’Altreville, jo- 
cularly pointing in the direction in- 
dicated. 

“ I wasn’t joking, I declare to 
you-—’pon honour.” 

“ No? Such a squeeze as this is 
certainly no joke. But, Lady Su- 
san, you haven't forgotten, I hope, 
the subject of our last conversa- 
tion?” 

Lady Susan, startled from her 
usual gaiety by the solemnity of his 
lordship’s tone and manner, seemed 
a little flurried by his observation ; 
but gathering courage, after a mo- 
=— pause, she answered evasive- 

“ What! the scandal about the 
Countess of Louisden’s diamonds ?” 

“No; I mean no such thing,” re- 
plied the young man. “ Something 
infinitely more interesting to me 
than scandal—infinitely more valu- 
able to me than diamonds.” 

“‘ Ha! you must mean a pack of 
cards ?” 
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“ No, neither a pack of cards, nor 


even a pack of hounds. But ask 
your heart, Lady Susan; it will re- 
mind you of that happy hour—— 
But hush! here comes the new- 
made Lord Twaddle. Whata large 
husband of a sow he is!” 

“ Fie! what would her ladyship 
say?” 

“ What Z do—that he is a huge 
bore.” 

The nobleman thus described 
hobbled up as fast as gout and cor- 
pulency would let him, and address- 
ing the young people, said— 

“ Ha! billing and cooing in cor- 
ners? That’s the true plan—sure 
such a pair was never seen!” 

“ Your lordship,” replied D’Al- 
treville, suspending the tails of his 
coat over his reversed arms, “is san- 
guinarily polite. What will you 
take to imbibe ?” 

“ If I could get a little iced le- 
monade, ’twould be”’ 

“ IT wish you may obtain it,” in- 
terrupted the young nobleman, slyly 
applying his extended thumb to the 
point of his nose. 

“ And I too,” said Lady Susan, 
“ should like a drink of something 
immensely.” 

“ Then,” cried D’Altreville, smi- 
ling, “ there’s a pair of you, as 
his infernal majesty said to his 
thumbs.” 

This last sally threw the whole 
party into such convulsions of 
laughter, that Lady Susan declared 
she was ready to burst, and old 
Twaddle hobbled off to repeat the 
rejoinder in the bow-window of 
White’s. The conversation between 
the youthful pair was interrupted 
for that night, and Lord D’Altre- 
ville mentally ejaculated threats of 
vengeance against the unfortunate 
cause of his annoyance, and vowed, 
that if he could do it with safety, he 
would fracture every ossified par- 
ticle contained within Lord Twad- 
dle’s cutis. The incidents of the 
next day must be reserved for the 
following chapter. 
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Ow the 30th of September, 1791, 
the National Assembly was dissolv- 
ed, its declared purpose was fulfill- 
ed, and France was gifted with a 
new constitution. The lesson was 
yet to be impressed on Europe in 
deeper characters; but the practical 
results of a Legislature, directly 
swayed by the will of the populace, 
were already teeming with public 
ruin. A protest, signed by a power- 
ful minority of 298 members, thus 
described the first fruits of French 
Reform ;—* The National Assembly 
have concentrated in themselves 
the whole regal authority. The 
Great Seal has been laid upon ¢heir 
table. heir decrees are to be put 
in execution without the sanction of 
the Crown. They give direct orders 
to all the agents of the executive 
power. They cause oaths to be ad- 
ministered in their name, in which 
the name of the king is no longer to 
be found. Commissioners appoint- 
ed by them alone, are going through 
the provinces to administer the 
oaths which they exact, and to give 
orders to the army. Thus, at the 
moment when the inviolability of 
the sacred person of the monarch 
was annihilated, the monarchy itself 
was destroyed. Even the appear- 
ance of royalty no longer exists—a 
republican interregnum is put in 
its stead!” The protest concluded 
with declaring, that the King being 
now virtually a prisoner, the only 
object of the minority in continuing 
to attend the debates was to watch 
over him as far as in their power; 
but that on all other topics they 
would preserve a profound silence, 
as a proof of their disapprobation. 
The last employment of the Assem- 
bly was to discuss for two days a 
motion of the demagogue Pétion, 
for the arraignment of the King. 
But its own conduct was speedily 
arraigned in the Jacobin Club, which 
already was the supericr legis!ature, 
and it was forced to submit to the 
indignity of receiving a deputation 
of the mob at its bar, who read an 
insulting petition, in which the King 


was pronounced to be a “ perjured 
traitor.” 

Every act of the French Legisla- 
ture was hailed with boundless ex- 
ultation by the whole crowd of Re- 
volutionists in England. The sec- 
tarians, religious and infidel, alike 
rejoiced in them, as evidences of 
the coming time, when the common 
restraints of law should vanish, and 
every man be free to insult common 
sense and human order. A consi- 
derable number even of the loyal 
and sincere were still disposed to 
discover in these violences only the 
natural ebullition of political ener- 
gies long repressed, and look forward 
with some degree of hope to the 
cessation of popular excesses, and 
at least conjecture the gradual res- 
toration of France to the rank of 
civilized nations. But those were 
not the men who form the strength 
of anempire; those were the languid 
expectants of all possible good from 
all possible evil—the simple be- 
lievers in the tendency of human 
nature to political perfection—the 
complacent resigners of all things to 
the course of events, satisfied with 
the world as it passed, and content 
if it lasted their time. But to such 
soft dreamers in his day, and to those 
who follow their example in our 
own; a man, formed by nature and 
by virtue to enlighten nations— 
Burke, instantly developed the des- 
perate hazards that were about to 
burst on the world. “ The political 
dogma,” said this most eminent of 
philosophers, “ which, on the French 
system, is to unite the factious of 
all nations, turns upon these max- 
ims. That the majority, told by the 
head, of taxable people, in every 
country, is the perpetual, natural, 
indefeasible sovereign. That this 
majority is perfectly master of the 
form as wel! as the administration 
of the state. That the magistrates, 
under whatever names they are 
called, are only functionaries to obey 
the orders, whether as general laws 
or particular decrees, which that ma- 
jority may make. Finally, that this 
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is the only natural government, and 
that all the others are tyranny and 
usurpation.” * 
Having thus marked the princi- 
le, he proceeds to the steps which 
in every instance are adopted to for- 
ward the general overthrow. “In 
order to reduce this dogma to prac- 
tice,” he observes, “ the republicans 
in France, and their associates in 
other countries, make it always their 
business, and often their public pro- 
fession, to destroy all traces of an- 
cient establishments—they mean to 
institute in every country, as it were 
the germ of the whole, parochial go- 
vernments, for the purpose of what 
they call equal representation. From 
them is to grow a general council 
and representative of all the parochial 
governments. In that council is to 
be vested the whole national power, to- 
tally abolishing hereditary name and 
office, levelling all conditions of men, 
breaking off all connexion between 
property and dignity, and abolishing 
every species of nobility, gentry, and 
church establishments. All their 
priests and all their magistrates, be- 
ing only creatures of election, and 
pensioners at will.” 
Anotherdevelopement of the prin- 
ciple affects the condition of the 
general classes of the nation. The 
object of the disciples of overthrow 
in France, and in all countries 
where they could set the machinery 
of revolution at work, was to des- 
troy the influence of all great pro- 
prietors of land, and crush the agri- 
cultural interest in general, and to 
transfer its rights to the towns. 
* Knowing,” says Burke, “ how op- 
posite a permanent landed interest is 
to their scheme, it is the great drift 
of all their regulations to reduce that 
description of men to a mere peasant- 
ry, and to place the true effective 
government in cities, among the 
tradesmen, bankers, and voluntary 
clubs of bold, presuming young per- 
sons, advocates, attorneys, notaries, 
managers of newspapers, and those 
cabals of literary men, called aca- 
demies. This system has very ma- 
py partisans in every country of 
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Europe, particularly in England, 
where they are already formed into 
a body, comprehending most of the 
dissenters of the three leading deno- 


minations. To these are easily ag- 
gregated all who are dissenters in 
character, temper, and disposition, 
though not belonging to any of their 
congregations; that is, all the restless 
people who resemble them, of all ranks 
and all parties— Whigs, and even To- 
ries—the whule race of half-bred 
speculators, all the Atheists, Deists, 
and Socinians, all those who hate the 
clergy and the nobility.” 

Here let the man who loves his 
country, and desires ill to none, 
pause, and ask himself in what point 
this description differs from the 
actual state of England? With the 
response of the oracle sounding in 
his ears, and while he still stands 
within the precincts of the temple 
hallowed by the presence of this 
mighty spirit of warning and wisdom, 
let him look on the world around, 
and ask what are the voices sent up 
from the multitude. Is there not 
the same outcry for the subversion 
of all things established—the same 
incessant restless assault on the few 
great establishments that remain 
—the same rude demand of perpe- 
tual experiments in Jegislation—the 
same succession of bitter insults to 
the Church and the nobility—the 
same open taunt that both hold their 
existence only by the sufferance of 
the rabble—the same _ systematic 
bitterness levelled at the landed in- 
terest—the same exaggerated im- 
portance attached to the commercial 
—the same eagerness to take the 
natural influence belonging to here- 
ditary property out of the hands of 
the country gentlemen, and transfer 
it to the factious, poor, and rest- 
less population of manufactories 
and towns, and to the most factious, 
the poorest, and the most restless of 
that population? Party has already 
nullified the whole agricultural in- 
terest in England by giving nearly 
double the number of representa- 
tives to the towns.+ But as if this 
were not enough, a blow is aimed at 





* Thoughts on French Affairs, 1791. 


+ By the Reform Bill of 1832, the counties of England return 144 members 


the cities and boroughs return 227 ! 
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the whole property or character 
which might remain in the towns 
themselves, The unequivocal re- 
sult of the Municipal Bill in its ori- 
ginal state must be to destroy all 
the influence of the better order in 
those towns, by extinguishing all 
qualification for ever for all their 
trusts and public employments. All 
its original provisions bad the direct 
tendency to throw the whole power 
of the towns, whether arising from 
pecuniary or official appointments, 
into the hands of the populace. The 
measure made no distinctions. Ail 
men were to be equally eligible to 
hold those trusts, and the public 
power which results from them; 
and when the lower local population 
were too few to overwhelm the in- 
fluence of the higher, the barriers 
were to be thrown open, and a fresh 
influx of beggary was to recruit 
their ranks. In Jreland the rabble 
population of a circuit of seven miles 
round eyery town, and that too the 
Papist population, are still to be 
called in to vote for mayors, com- 
mon-council men, or by what- 
ever name they are to be stamped 
in the new vocabulary. We may 
easily conjeeture for what class and 
character of persons the rabble will 
vote. Even the common qualifica. 
tion of property in any shape was 
not to be demanded for the magis- 
trates thus chosen. As if, through 
the fear that any obstruction might 
be placed to the full exercise of the 
rabble will, their liberty confers the 
power of choosing their fellow 
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beggar, if so they are disposed. The 
House of Lords, it is true, have at- 
tempted to interpose between the 
rights of property and the dominion 
of the rabble—have insisted on a 
qualification, have made some re- 
serves, slight as they are, for the 
rights of individuals, already com- 
mencing their privileges. But the 
leading features of the measure are 
indelible—they may be resisted, but 
they will be carried yet, and soon. 
By whom such legislation may have 
been framed, or by whom support- 
ed, is not the question here. The 
men of the day are passing things, 
and we may well suffer them to float 
down the tide which so soon hurries 
the memory of party into oblivion. 
We desire to make no attack on 
those who retain the semblance of 
legitimate authority, but without al- 
Juding to either the Treasury Bench 
or the Opposition, we know that 
there are thousands and ten thou- 
sands within the borders of England 
who regard every public step during 
the last five years as a step to im- 
minent revolution, but regard it 
with no jealous eye ; on the contrary, 
fiercely exult in the prospect, and 
openly count their gains in the over- 
throw. We know that the factious 
Papistry of Ireland regards the whole 
as the game of English folly, and 
triumphs in every step as an advance 
to that fearful consummation which 
shall Jay England at the feet of 
France and Rome, extinguish her 
religion and her liberties together, 
and drag rebel and loyal alike 





In Wales and Scotland the members for counties and boroughs are nearly equal 
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in point of number—15 for the former, 14 for the latter, but the advantage is greatly 
on the side of the boroughs, taking population as the rule, for not merely an inferior 
class, but an inferior number, carry the votes. The county voters being 25,815, the 
borough but 11,309, an equality of members —] for less than half the number of 
votes, 

In Scotland the system is fairer, 30 members for the counties and 30 for the 
boroughs, But the borough electors are still only 31,332, while the county are 
33,114. 

In Ireland the counties return 64 members, and the boroughs 4]. But the unfair- 
rw still exists, for the county voters are 60,607, the borough less than half, or 

1,545. 

Thus the whole number of the counties of the empire return but 189 members, 
while the boroughs return 364 (the case being stronger still with respect to Eng, 
land), while the rates of the population are the direct reverse, the counties giving 
10,446,241, and the cities and boroughs only 5,816,060. Thus on all occasions 
where the agricultural influence comes into conflict with those of the towns, it must 
be broken at once; yet it is on the solidity of the landed influence that is built the 
whole moral force of the constitution: 
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throuzh the fires of persecution. We 
know that every rebel, infidel, and 
hater of England abroad rejoices 
in each step of this downward 
career, and, turning his eyes even 
from the republican progress of 
France, proclaims it tardy in com- 
parison with the revolutionary pre- 
cipitancy of England. We know 
that every continental throne once 
allied to our illustrious country, 
and its manly, generous, and patrio- 
tic institutions, now hears its name 
pronounced with sudden apprehen- 
sion, shrinks from its public doc- 
trines, and at every new popular 
heave trembles to be pulled down in 
the fall which it already deems in- 
evitable. The evil of the time is 
not in the disposition of the posses- 
sors of office, it is in their neces- 
sities. Like the wizards of old, in 
their rash avidity for power they 
have summoned a foul spirit for 
which they must find perpetual em- 
ployment. But there the legend 
stops—that spirit will not be content 
with labour for labour’s sake, it will 
not be satisfied to throw chains over 
the clouds, or twist ropes of sand 
for ever—it will insist on more 
solid and gainful occupation, or 
shake the roof of the cell down on 
the magician’s head. The fate of all 
administrations which depend upon 
the voice of the rabble is the same 
in all lands. The appetite of the 
rabble for power, once stimulated, is 
never to be appeased by humbler 
things. The tiger that has once 
tasted human blood disdains the 
small fugitives of the forest. And 
the appetite of the revolutionary 
multitude is not merely thus sus- 
tained, but sharpened. The material 
of its terrible food must be constantly 
supplied in larger abundance and of 
more costly quality. The French 
rabble began with hunting down a 
solitary priest, or setting fire to a 
provincial palace—in the lapse of a 
few years or months their capacious 
jaws were to be soothed with nothing 
short of crushing whole classes of 
society. The whole priesthood, the 
whole nobility, the whole landed 
proprietary of France, those were 
the feasts that kept up the muscles 
and sinews of the tiger in full tension. 
When all was exhausted at home, 
prey was sought for abroad, and 
tnillions were the food, 
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But it must not escape our me- 
mory, that while those maxims were 
making their way to the head of 
French, council all was compara- 
tively tranquil, both in France and 


Europe. Burke’s memorable pre- 
diction was apparently unsupported 
by any facts of the hour. In the 
early part of 1792 the riots of Paris 
had been generally suppressed, the 
provincial authorities were generally 
obeyed, the National Assembly was 
quietly winding up its duties, and 
preparing to resign its trust to its 
legitimate successor. Burke’s pro- 
phetic anxieties were scoffed at as 
the extravagance of party illusion ; 
or, if it was acknowledged that some 
follies had been committed by the 
Assembly, it was haughtily asserted 
that the good infinitely predominat- 
ed, and that France, instead of at- 
tempting to domineer over Europe, 
was thenceforth only studying to be 
the model of peace to all nations. 
The unwilling oracle was never 
more unheard, nor, on the other 
hand, was the forecast of a mind, in- 
spired to declare the coming deso- 
lations of the age, ever more tre- 
mendously vindicated. 

France, in 1791, had attained the 
object which all her orators declared 
to be the grand secret of national 
happiness, a Parliament in which the 
Commons so powerfully predomi- 
nated, as to form the essential legis- 
lature ; and the Commons so elected, 
as to connect them more closely than 
the world had ever seen before 
with the multitude. The Assembly 
still contained some great landhold- 
ers, some great bankers, and some 
opulent representatives of towns and 
the general wealth of France. But 
the overwhelming majority asserted 
their claims to popular confidence on 
their simple patriotism, in whatever 
diversity of hues it was, dyed. To 
connect this majority still more 
closely with the multitude, became 
the constant work of a variety of ex- 
pedients for keeping up the popular 
excitement. Public meetings, sub- 
scriptions, violent harangues, cheap 
newspapers starting up in every 
province, and conducted by indivi- 
duals of the most hazardous charac- 
ter, by irresponsible editors, and 
proprietors without a shilling ; a pro- 
digious dissemination of all that 
empty literature which inflates popu- 
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lar vanity, without giving an addi- 
tion to solid knowledge; a perpe- 
tual depreciation of birth, hereditary 
possession, and official rank ; a sys- 
tematic exaltation of the lowest 
trades and manufactures jnto the 
rank, not merely of science, but of an 
intellectual right to political distine- 
tions; a public and pronounced 
contempt for the differences of reli- 
gions, with a not less pronounced 
opinion, that all were impostures 
alike ; a habitual appeal to physical 
force, and, as the foundation of their 
whole polity, the clamorous dictum, 
that all power proceeded from the 
multitude, belonged to the multi- 
tude, was to be exercised only by 
the servants of the multitude, and 
might at any hour be again exercised 
by the multitude. 

How far England, in 1835, has 
een urged up this ascent of poli- 
tical regeneration, from whose brow 
France, in 1791, saw nothing but 
a precipice and plunged head- 
long, we must leave to other judg- 
ments. With France all question 
soon came toaclose. The “ means 
to the end” teemed with a dreadful 
pregnancy, and, in the appointed 
time, brought forth a brood as hide- 
ous, fierce, and mutually destroying, 
as even the most corrupted imagina- 
tions of her politicians could have 
conceived. Within little more than 
a twelvemonth, Massacre was the 
national justice, Regicide the na- 
tional loyalty, and Atheism the na- 
tional religion. The remnants of 
her unhappy king were mouldering 
with the remnants of her unhappy 
prelates and nobles in lime-pits, 
hovels, and highways. The reign of 
the multitude was begun. Reason 
and Philosophy, Law and Liberty, 
were in every man’s lips; astonish- 
ment, shame, and misery, in every 
man’s heart. France, wrapped ino 
the poisoned shirt of Revolution, 
could not move a limb without an 
agony. The higher orders were 
robbed and slaughtered, the middle 
were robbed and slaughtered, even 
the mendicants and vagrants of the 
streets were grasped by the unspar- 
ing tyranny of the public passion for 
murder. The nature of man seemed 
to have undergone an irrecoverable 
change. All the luxuries of the Re- 
publican revel disappeared before 
the great absorbing one of wholesale 
VOL. XXXVIII. NO. CCXL, 
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execution. Blood was the national 
pastime. The day which witnessed 
no long line of wretched beings 
paraded to the scaffold, was a blank 
in the calendar of popular enjoy- 
ment. The land from east to west, 
and from north to south, acknow- 
ledged but one government, Terror, 
and but one god, the Guillotine! 
This was the work of theoretic pu- 
rity, vigour, recurrence to the origi- 
nal virtue, and re-establishment of 
the natural equality of man. Solemn, 
terrible, and full of warning, was the 
example. The Multitude was King. 

Of the whole dark and wild accu- 
mulation of images of evil by which 
divines and poets have laboured to 
bring before our minds the moral of 
the realms of wo, France seemed to 
give the reality. All the evils of the 
spirit of man let loose, insatiate pas-~ 
sion, furious revenge, raging hatred, 
unsleeping subtlety ; all in full exer- 
cise, to augment the mutual miseries 
of the generation; an existence 
struggling on through perpetual ha- 
zard ; treachery on all sides, rest on 
none; the lust of crime eternally 
urging the frame, remorse without 
penitence eternally devouring the 
heart, glimpses of the good lost, em- 
bittering the wretchedness of all to 
come; solemn pomps and pageants 
of triumphant wickedness, from time 
to time passing before the eye; and, 
over all, a succession of superior 
fiends, exulting in their power, yet 
sharing the torture, and successively 
plunged from their height, to be 
doubly undone. What was wanting 
to the realization of the horrors of 
Erebus or Gehenna ? 

A new National Assembly now 
commenced its career (October 1, 
1791). It was constructed on the 
popular principle of universal suf- 
Jrage and biennial election. Those 
seeds produced their natural fruits ; 
the overthrow of all that bore the 
name of Constitution, the murder of 
the Royal family, and the establish- 
ment of a Republic. It is highly 
worthy of being regarded as among 
the most important parts of the gene- 
ral lesson to mankind, that the first 
National Assembly, in its changes, 
had effected many objects of palpa- 
ble public utility. It had declared 
liberty of religious worship. It had 
established trial by jury, the public 
examination of witnesses, the aboli- 
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tion of torture, and the tinlawfulness 
of letires de cachet. It had relieved 
the lower orders of their most ob- 
noxious and partial imposts—those 
on tobacco and salt; it had put an 
end to the exemptions of the nobility 
and clergy from the general ex- 
penses of the state ; it had cancelled 
all feudal privileges, sometimes 

ainful to feeling, and sometimes 
burdensome ; it had abolished those 

istinctions which invidious!y re- 
served the higher ranks of the army 
for the nobles ; and evén, by its con- 
fiscations, had largely distributed 
property among the agricultural body 
of anne. Those were the results 
of French Reform, and their value is 
undeniable. But, with all their 
value, the means taken to obtain them 
irresistibly ruined the kingdom. 
By declaring reform a “means to an 
end,” the Assembly excited a pas- 
sion of universal restlessness, which, 
Raving no definite object in view, 
substituted the passion for the ob- 
ject, and was thus pes for per- 
petual subversion. By declaring 
universal suffrage, it threw the 
formation of the future Parliament 
into the hands of the rabble, who, 
of course, chose representatives 
like themselves. By making the 
Crown a cypher, they prepared the 
way for the successive tyrannies of 
faction in the Legislature, the Mo- 
narch having no longer the power to 

rotect the weaker side, or retard the 
ull dominion of the stronger. Fi- 
nally, by confiscating the property 
of the Church, they set an example 
of robbery by a vote of the Legisla- 
ture—of all examples the most dan- 
gerous, because, if the Legislature 
may break through law to seize 
one species of property, it may em- 
ploy the same illegality upon an- 
other, with the benefit of precedent ; 
-and because, if the populace find 
that they can obtain a share of the 
wealth of any public body by a mere 
vote of the Legislature, they will 
not hesitate in using the obvicus 
means to secure that vote on all oc- 
casions, whether by menace or by 
corruption; aud even in case of 
the most stubborn resistance, the 
next election makes over the Legis- 
lature to them, bound hand and 
foot, every man pledged to the 
measure, as the purchase of his 
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seat, and the Assembly no longer a 
council, but a deputation. 

It is not the less remarkable, as 
an instance alike of retributive jus- 
tice and popular absurdity, that in 
those measures of violence the peo- 
ple were actually delivering them- 
selves over to slavery. By concen- 
trating the whole executive and 
legislative in the Commons, the 
people threw down the bulwarks 
whith might have been found, and 
have often been found, in the pow- 
ers of the Peerage and the King. 
Let the emergency be what it might, 
their only resource thenceforth must 
be insurrection, an irresistible one 
undoubtedly, where it is universal, 
but still a costly one, perilous to the 
individual, ruinous to the industry, 
opulence, and general character of 
the people, and, after all, only ex- 
changing one distraction for an- 
other. By extinguishing all the old 
corporations, they had destroyed 
their local protection against the 
tyranny of the Parisian reformers, 
who were always sufficiently ready 
to sacrifice the interests of the pro- 
vinces to the caprice or cupidity of 
the mob of the capital; and when 
the inevitable day was come, which 
saw the Legislature itself suecumb- 
ing to a tyrant, the people were left 
utterly without resource, except in 
arms. But even this resource ag- 
gravated their suffering. The know- 
ledge that this was their resource 
only made the common tyrant, the 
more prompt, rigid, and sanguinary ; 
and whether, as Robespierre, he 

uillotined the populace; or, as 

uonaparte, he marched them in 
chains by the hundred thousand, to 
feed the wolves and kites of Ger- 
many and Russia: the result was as 
natural as the retribution was dead- 
ly and deserved. 

In examining those questions on 
which the fate of France depended, 
and which, with us, take the still 
stronger interest of prefiguring our 
own, it is of the first importance 
to ascertain, if possible, the point at 
which the actual evil began; and 
here we have no difficulty. By 
universal consent, it is nowacknow- 
ledged that Neckar’s twofold mea- 
sure of giving the Commons, in the 
first instance, twice the number of 
members in the Houses of the cler- 
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gy and the nobles, and, next, of ren- 
dering this majority overwhelming, 
by allowing, or, in fact, suggesting 
and forcing the union of the three 
Houses, was the fatal fount from 
which al] the succeeding ruin inevi- 
tably flowed. This was the decided 
epinion of Napoleon in after-days, 
accurately acquainted as he was 
with the principles of the Revolu- 
tion, and sagacious in political dis- 
covery; he pronounced that the 
whole public evil sprang from the 
excessive power of the Commons. 
And this must follow in every case 
and country, where a portion of the 
Legislature, deriving its whole ex- 
istence and force from the popular 
voice, becomes master of the state ; 
and for the palpable reason, that if 
the populace, who make the bound- 
less actual majority of the people in 
every land, are not fit to govern, 
neither can those who act directly 
by their impulse be fit to govern. 
Nothing, too, can be clearer than 
that every change in the constitu- 
tion of the French House of Com- 
mons, which brought their election 
more within the power of the po- 
pulace, made that House less fit to 
govern, as being more totally de- 
pendent upon the will of the multi- 
tude, habitually rash, jealous of the 
possessors of property, and eager 
for any change which brings it with- 
in their own possession. We see 
this principle verified in the contrast 
even of the two French Legislatures. 
The first National Assembly Jed the 
Monarchy to the verge of ruin; yet 
its violence was tame to the head- 
long atrocity of the second. The 
evident reason lay in the greater 
quantity of personal independence 
in the members of the former. The 
first Assembly had been chosen ac- 
cording to the old model of the 
States-General. The nobles and 
clergy had each sent their deputies, 
thus forming bodies independent of 
popular caprice. Even when the 
three Houses were thrown into one, 
those deputies, retaining their per- 
sonal independence, resisted the 
headlong haste of change. They 


were accountable for their political 
existence to other masters than the 
multitude, and they acted accord- 
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ingly. But the second Assembly 
was wholly chosen by the multi- 
tude, for the orders of the nobles 
and clergy had ceased to exist, and 
all the old forms of election were 
sunk in the ballot and universal suf- 
frage. This Assembly instantly 
obeyed the call of the mob for a 
revolution, and overthrew all that 
remained of Government,—submit- 
ted to the rabble cry for the mas- 
sacre of the clergy, the bankers, and 
men of property in Paris, and sat 
unmoved while this comprehensive 
murder was going on before their 
eyes,—equally submitted to the 
rabble cry for the death of the inne- 
cent and unfortunate King and 
Queen, and sent them to the scaf- 
fold. Such was the simple exer- 
cise of their deputation. All this 
tissue of horrors was the work of 
one hand, and that not the hand of 
a willing assassin, not even of a man 
stained with personal atrocity, not 
even of one possessed of the pow- 
ers, bodily or mental, which might 
give him the reaping of the harvest 
thus planted in national gore. It 
was the work of a man of narrow 
mind and obscure labours, con- 
demned by the order of his intel- 
lect to act a subordinate part fora 
long series of years, but by acci- 
dent thrown into a position to take 
advantage of the madness of the 
time, revenge himself for old con- 
tempt, and stamp his abortive name 
on the ruins of his country :—so 
perilous may be the ambition of a 
weak, ignorant, and vain mind, de- 
termined to make itself felt by the 
nation, and criminally regardless of 
the consequences, which leave poste- 
rity to rue the hour that he was born. 
Neckar was the head of the Revo- 
lution. ‘“ The concessions of Neek- 
ar,” said Napoleon, * “ were the 
work of a man ignorant of the first 
principles of the government of 
mankind. Jt was he who overturned 
the Monarchy, and brought Louis 
XVI. to the scaffold. Marat, Dan- 
ton, Robespierre himself, did less 
mischief to France. He brought in 
the Revolution, which they consum- 
mated. Such reformers as Neckar 
do incredible mischief. The thought- 
ful read their worke—the populace 








* Bourrienne’s Memoirs. 
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are carried away by them. The 
public happiness is in every mouth, 
and soon after the people find them- 
selves without bread. They revolt, 
and ail society is overturned. 
Neckar was the authcr of ali the evils 
which desolated France during the 
Revolution. All the blood that was 
shed rests upon his head!” 

The dates of these events consti- 
tute also an important part of the 
lesson. By those it appears that the 
actual mischief was done, and irre- 
mediably done, three years before 
the revolution. During this interval 
all was the triumph of supposed free- 
dom. All the triflersin politics were 
busy with speculations on the grand 
results of inoculating the nation with 
the “ Rights of Man.” All the dream- 
ing philosophists of a time of “ cheap 
knowledge” and the “ march of in- 
tellect,” employed their empty brains 
in fabricating constitutions, from 
which every touch of human frailty 
was to be removed ; all the verbiage 
of political regeneration was in full 
flow, and the man who ventured to 
suspect that France was not on the 
highway to happiness, would have 
been stigmatized as an irreclaimable 
hypochondriac. Yet, in this hour of 
exultation, the danger was rushing on 
with gigantic rapidity. While all 
France was suuk in indolent enjoy- 
ment, or excited only by dreams of 
fantastic rapture, on its sky waa lit 
the star whose name was wormwood, 
a meteor that was yet to fix all eyes 
in terror, and throw the system into 
conflagration. It is no answer to the 
argument drawn from the terrible 
catastrophe of France, that we have 
already passed more than three years 
since the rash, violent, and populari- 
ty-hunting measure which has struck 
at the heart of the Constitution; that 
our houses of Legislature are still se- 
parate ; and that we have not yet of- 
fered upthe Established Church to 
propitiate the populace. A few years 
added to the tale are not worth re- 

rding in the annals of national ex- 
stence ; but it is undeniable that 
the Peerage is already pronounced a 
burden fit only to be removed, or an 
impotent adversary fit only to be 
trampled on; that the Established 
Church is the common object of in- 
sult toall the sections of “ Regenera- 
tors;” and that the general spirit of 
malignity does not stop short at the 
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Thus the revo- 
Jutionary mind exists; the whole out- 
line of the great history- piece of re« 


bellion is complete. We see the 
groupings marked, the ground-tints 
and touches of spoil and slaughter 
laid in, and hands ready, and colours 
prepared, to fill up the sketch with 
terrors a8 prominent and true as ever 
startled the eye of Europe. The first 
step is taken, and the population is 
the rival of property. Every suc- 
ceeding step will successively ren- 
der it still more powerful, until an 
end is put to the contest in the full 
mastery of the state. This is the na- 
tural course of things. The cataract 
not merely leaps the precipice, but 
tears away the precipice along with 
it. Remedial measures in this cri- 
sis become almost wholly useless. 
There m:..‘ be a collision. And this 
is one of the great calamities inci- 
dent to throwing power into the 
hands of the populace. It is not to 
be left there without ruin. It is not 
to be recovered- without injury. Po- 
pular tyranny, from its nature, is in- 
capable of being coerced without 
something approaching to violence 
in the champions of the state. The 
spirit of revolt can be laid only by 
rites scarcely less forbidden than its 
own. ‘“ When bad men conspire, 
good men must combine.” The at- 
tack and the defence thus nearly take 
alike the shape of conspiracy. In 
the mean time public interests are 
hazarded ; the nation goes to wreck. 
The ground on which the struggle is 
fought is trampled out of all fertility, 
or is to find its fertility only in the 
blood which saturates the soil. Pub- 
lic institutions are overthrown in the 
rush of parties; life becomes wild 
and furious, unhappy and worthless. 
Such was the history of the civil war 
of Charles, in which the revolt was 
successful, and the multitude reach- 
ed its full height of power; that 
height which enables it to grasp at 
the crown on the head of the legiti- 
mate monarch, and hold it just long 
enough to Jet it fall at the feet of an 
usurper. Such was the history of 
democracy in France, with the ex- 
ception that it was wholly uncon- 
trolled. If the progress of national 
evil is more tardy in England at this 
moment, it is not that the nature of 
democracy is changed. It is as 
grasping, jealous, bitter, and merci- 
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less as ever; for what can power 
be in the hands of the ignorant, the 
sensual, the craving, and the embit- 
tered, but revenge for their exclu- 
sion, or gratification for their appe- 
tites. The true cause of the delay 
in the downward course to destruc- 
tion is, that it has encountered some 
antagonist and preserving principles 
in the old constitution. In France, 
the whole nation flung itself at once 
with unhesitating folly under the 
shade of the tree which only brought 
down the lightnings on its head. 
In England, we have other shelters 
than those pernicious branches in 
the hour of public difficulty. The 
incessant menaces to “swamp” the 
peerage, the outrages on all right 
and law, embodied in the open me- 
nace of driving the bishops from the 
House of Lords (peers as they are 
by the same law which keeps the 
coronet on the head of a duke, or the 
crown on the royal brow), the 
“Down with the aristocrats,” the 
true revolutionary howl, which 
would as speedily strip the rustic 
folly of the Northumbrian squire 
of every acre, as the poorest par- 
son of his meagre tithe. Every 
sign that can give proof of inten- 
tion proves that nothing is re- 
quired for the substantial horrors 
of revolution but to lull the crown 
asleep, or disarm the champions 
of the public welfare. Are we driven 
to dive into mysteries for this know- 
ledge? The book is open, already 
written, with the fates of France,and 
written like the volume in the Apo- 
calypse, within and without, with 
“ Jamentation, mourning, and wo.” 
If we are to be answered, that the 
speeches which we hear from pub- 
lic men are but the common arts of 
professional traders in principle, the 
strain in which every mountebank 
addresses the mob, the exaggerated 
tale of impossible diseases, and ridi- 
culous nostrums, hereditary among 
political charlatans. We fully allow 
the hollowness of the patriotism. 
‘We despise the remedy and the 
quack. But we think of more for- 
midable and sincere mischiefs. We 
may scoff at the mimic terrors of 
the man who spouts flame out of his 
mouth, but it is otherwise when we 
lay our ears to the ground, and hear 
the roar of the fires that are under 
mining the soil, until all breaks down 
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together. We must be acquitted 
of the weakness of adopting our 
alarms from the harangues of those 
who now lay claim to the honours 
of revolutionary oratory in high 
places. They have not the ability 
to do any one act, good or evil, that 
requires a comprehensive mind. 
They are the mere dust and smoke 
of the conflagration, made to sully, 
and be scattered on the wind. 
If England is to perish with igno- 
miny, no slight portion of that igno- 
miny would redound from her suf- 
fering by the hands of such dwarfish 
hostility. It is the populace alone 
that can impress us with alarm. The 
leaders of the populace we utterly 
despise, as among the weakest, most 
ignorant, and most ungifted with the 
common faculties and accomplish- 
ments for public impression, of 
any race that ever attempted public 
hazard. Our thoughts are turned 
to higher instruments. We listen to 
the voices, not of them, but * of 
their masters ;” we should as soon 
turn to the drivelling, toothless, de- 
crepit hags, dancing round the caul- 
dron, while we saw the spirits them- 
selves rising through the flames, and 
heard them pronouncing the fates of 
empire. These men may perish; 
they are perishing as it is; but the 
evil which generated them is too 
prolific to regard their loss. Butit 
is the strange power committed to 
the hands of the rabble by our rash 
legislation, that forms the true ma- 
terial of ruin. It is to the envenom- 
ed feelings sunk into the depths of 
the multitude, that we look for per- 
manent consequences. Without it 
the most powerful abilities would be 
in vain, with it the weakest assume 
the force of national danger. With- 
out the burst of that fiery whirlwind 
from below, the political tempter of 
the most powerful malignity traver- 
sing the new realms of our political 
confusions, not ill emblemed by the 
reign of 


*€ Chaos, Night, and Demogergon old,” 
g g 


falls instantly, stretches his pinions 
in vain, and plunges down for ever. 
But let it strike athwart his course, 
it lifts him up without a wave of his 
wing, buoys him on with resistless 
speed, and places him in full sight of 
Satanic victory. Again, and again, 
we say, that if we are to save apy 
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portion of all that constitutes the 
happiness and honour of England, 
it must be by applying our precau- 
tions, our convictions, and our con- 
versions to the lower, nay, to the 
lowest, orders of the community. 
There we must find the friends and 
enemies whom we are to enlist or 
to encounter in the coming conflict. 
For that conflict will come. Party, 
in the old sense of the term, is at an 
end. Power is no longer to be the 
prize of a fencing match among the 
ribboned amateurs of the legislature. 
It is to be fought for by naked 
strength, with the stroug muscle 
atid sharp weapons of popular 
struggle. We despise, as much as 
we hate, the pseudo- patriotism 
which sees this state of things only 
to compile its own miserable dis- 
tinctions out of the general havoe. 
Tue robber who skulks in the rear 
of battle, only that he may rob the 
dead and dying, is honest and heroic 
to nine-tenths of those who now 
never omit an opportunity that can 
be given by hustings, mechanics’ 
institutes, and tavern dinners. Those 
men are contemptible, but they are 
corrupt; they advertise themselves 
for corruption. We know that the 
Cerberus may be sopped, and that 
the louder he bays, the more he is 
using his only language to tell us, 
that he is ready fer the sop. But 
he might roar for ever, while we 
listened to the indistinct, yet fierce, 
uncouth, and melancholy echo that 
perpetually ascends from the regions 
of revolution, deep and far beyond. 

“ Vestibulum ante ipsum, primisque 

in faucibus Orci, 

Luctus et ultrices posuere cubilia Cure 

Et Metus, et Malesuada Fames, et turpis 
Egestas, 

Terribiles visu forms: Letumque, Labor- 
que: 

Tum consanguineus Leti Sopor, et mala 
mentis 

Gaudia, mortiferumque adverso in li- 
mine Bellum, 

Ferreique Eumenidum thalami, et Dis- 
cordia demens.” 

The second National Assembly, 
determined on change in all things, 
commenced its operations by a 
change of names. As the first had 
been the Constituent Assembly, this 
was the Legislative. By the extra- 
ordinary ordinance which forbade 
all members of the former house 
from being members of the present, 
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the new French Parliament present 
ed the model of a legislature accor- 
ding to the heart of reform, wholly 
chosen by popular suffrage, limited 
to two years, unclogged by the 
influence of Peerage, Church, or 
King, and especially undebased by 
the weightof property. The result 
was a legislature perfectly adapted 
to do the popular bidding without 
remonstrance or delay; in other 
words, a deputation of public slaves, 
whose only hope of exercising even 
the semblance of free will, was 
when they took the lead of the po- 
pular violence by some more sweep- 
ing violence of their own. It has 
been unequivocally stated, that this 
new house did not contain fifty 
members worth L.100 per annem! 
Such was their pledge for their pro- 
tection of property. Their charac- 
ters were nearly of the same order 
of principle; obscure barristers, 
country attorneys, some of the coun- 
try priests who had made themselves 
popular by factious and infidel de- 
clarations, scribblers of vulgar ribal- 
dry and village pamphlets, and the 
whole tribe of editors and proprie- 
tors of factious newspapers,—publi- 
cations commenced in the provinces 
only for the express purpose of in- 
flaming the popular passions. The 
Assembly began its proceedings with 
an oath “ to maintain the constitu- 
tion as decreed by the.former As- 
sembly, to assent to nething which 
might tend to infringe it, and to be 
in all respects faithful to the nation, 
the law, and the King!” The first 
act of the Assembly, while the words 
were yet on their lips, was a signifi- 
cant and intentional insult to the 
Crown. Sixty of the members 
waited on the King, to inform him 
of the opening of the Parliament. 
They received the customary reply 
of etiquette from the keeper of the 
seals, that his majesty would fix a 
day for their admission. That day 
was to be the next, yet Ducastel, the 
head of the deputation, declared 
this common official form to be an 
indignity, forced his way to the 
royal presence, and pronounced the 
laconic and insolent message, “Sire, 
The National Legislative Assembly 
is definitively constituted. It has 
deputed us to inform your majesty 
of it.” Oa Ducastel’s return, he was 
actually censured by the Assembly 
for too much civility, and was told 
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that be offended its honour by using 
the words sire and majesty ! 

The first Assembly had consisted 
of the enormous number of 1128: 
the Clerical Members, 293; the No- 
bles, 270; and the Ziers Etat, or 
Commons, 565!—of whom no less 
than 279 were chiefly impoverished 
barristers and solicitors from the 
provinces. The qualifications for 
the primary electors were simply, to 
be a Frenchman, twenty-five years 
of age, and paying any taxes what- 
ever. Those elected provincial de- 
legates, who chose the representa- 
tives; those representatives, how- 
ever, being virtually chosen by the 
primary electors, who gave instruc- 
tions to their delegates. In all in- 
stances, the primary Electors drew 
up the cahiers, or statements of 
grievances, which the representa- 
tives were virtually pledged to re- 
move. No qualification for the As- 
sembly was required. The elective 
franchise was fixed at one MARC, or 
the value of three days’ labour ! 

The desire to have a vote for the 
representative is natural to the mul- 
titude, because it always confers 
some degree of power, and the de- 
sire of power is natural to man. But 
as every state consists of property 
as well as persons, and as without 
the preservation of property no state 
can exist, it becomes a matter of the 
very highest importance that power 
shall not be placed in hands by 
which property may be most pro- 
bably endangered. This is the plain 
standard of all qualifications for the 
elective franchise. It is impossible 
to suppose that property can be 
secure when the laws for its protec- 
tion are at the will of persons who 
have nothing to lose. The only safe 
makers of the laws are those who, 
having property of their own, have 
an interest in the general protection 
of all. Therefore, when the legisla- 
ture reduces the qualification for the 
elector to a nominal amount, it vir- 
tually abolishes the laws for the 
protection of property, and by giving 
the making of the Jaw-makers to the 
mob, surrenders the property of all 
to their mercy. This establishes a 
revolution, and of all revolutions the 
most ruinous, the fullest of personal 
suffering and public hopelessness— 
a revolution of general plunder. 

The French Parliament had now 
reached the point to which all the 
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worshippers of parliamentary “ om- 
nipotence,” profane as the phrase is, 
are eager to urge the legislature in 
all lands. It was completely popu- 
larized. Every man capable of ex- 
isting by the labour of his hands was 
entitled to decide on the fitness of 
the representative, and, in other 
words, to dictate the measures of 
the state; for the representative of 
universal suffrage must always be a 
dependent—must always act by the 
mere dictation of the populace, and 
will always be the nearest resem- 
blance to themselves that they can 
discover. In fact, no man will sub- 
mit to be a delegate but a man of 
habitual baseness, personal syco- 
phancy, and political recklessness. 
The old incumbrances were com- 
pletely removed—no House of Peers 
retarded the perfection of free de- 
bate. The bishops had ceased to 
exist as au order. The King had no 
other office than that of signing his 
name to the ordinances of the Com- 
mons. Freedom had obtained her 
plenitude of triumph, and patriotism 
in other realms had thenceforth no- 
thing to do but to envy or emulate 
the measure of happiness which 
France had accomplished in the ful- 
ness of political reform. Let us now 
be enlightened by the consequences, 
The first act of this perfection of 
popular government was the pitiful 
insolence of a decree, that the terms 
“ Sire and Majesty” should be no 
longer applied to the King. The 
next was a motion of the same piti- 
ful insolence, that the royal chair in 
the Assembly should be brought 
down from its place and set on a 
level with the President’s. The 
third was the equally pitiful inso- 
lence, that the members should sit 
down when the King sat. Such were 
the dignified applications of the new 
and tremendous power of the As- 
sembly—acts useless, absurd, and 
contemptible in their objects, but of 
high import to those who desire to 
look into the true source of the 
popular passion for overthrow. 
Envy is the fount—even the appetite 
for plunder, ravenous and republi- 
can as it is, is the inferior parent ; 
the true prolific mother of revolu- 
tionary guilt, is the low jealousy 
which hates the noble for his title, 
the bishop for his station in life, the 
man of property for his influence, 
all men for those common enjoy- 
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ments which their enviers determine 
to resent as iosults, since they are 
too profligate to pursue them by the 
natural paths of industry, tempe- 
rance, and knowledge. This is the 
malignant spirit which in revolu- 
tions first takes the specious shape 
of political zeal—a passion for the 
violent retrenchment of trivial 
abuses—a summons to the whule 
power of tumult to throw off the 
weight of incumbrances which no 
one feels—a torch that spreads con- 
flagration through a Jand for the ex- 
tinction of weeds already withering 
—the Patriotism of faction! 


‘Woman to the waist, and fair, 
Bat ending foul in many a snaky fold,” 


taking charge of the gate of ruin 
only to throw it open, and send forth 
the final tempter on the wing. 
According to the natural law of 
popular suffrage, the French legis- 
lature had descended from grade to 
grade of disaffection as it became 
surcharged with popular influence. 
** Nos nequiores sumus” was the 
true motto of the Constituent As- 
sembly—the existing Assembly fully 
justified the remainder of the adage. 
The principles of the former were 
aristocratic in the estimate of the 
latter; and the small party of the 
Feuillants, which still adhered to the 
few decencies of the democratic 
constitution, were instantly thrown 
into contempt by the more advanced 
patriotism of those who demanded a 
Jiberty naked of the name of a King. 
The “ means to the end” was now 
the practical principle—all was to 
be the perpetual whirl of the revo- 
lutionary wheel, no man caring what 
it crushed into powder, or through 
what tracts of desolation or tides of 
gore it swept the car of the state. 
“ All must be new,” was the cry of 
all France, panting to reach the 
horizon which constantly flew before 
them. “ Why should not we make 
a revolution as well as the Consti- 
tuent Assembly,” was the well- 
known exclamation of a member of 
the Legislative. All was to be a 
struggle fur desperate novelty, the 
excitement of new appetites which 
palled hourly, and were hourly to 
task the invention of the popular 
leaders to revive. The republican 
arena once fatally thrown open, the 
spectators were not to be beguiled 
by looking on empty pageantry or 
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mimic combats; the shows must be 
real, rapid, and sanguinary ; gladiator 
must succeed to gladiator, till mas- 
sacre had done its worst, and mid- 
night fell alike upon the living and 
the dead, and obscured the scene. 
It is another important feature in 
this lesson to nations, that the pos- 
session of power by those whose 
party had constituted the Opposi- 
tion of the former Assembly was 
found to be totally illusive. Opposi- 
tion had condescended to the lowest 
sycophancy of the rabble, had la- 
boriously identified itself with the 
rabble—had pleaded for the most 
extravagant claims of the rabble— 
had broken down the Church, hewn 
the Peerage into fragments, left no- 
thing of the Constitution but a frag- 
ment of the throne—and, as the 
purchase of all this train of conces- 
sions, in which all that was not folly 
was treason, and all that was not 
treason was folly, had plumed them- 
selves upon their prospect of ob- 
taining full and perpetual authority. 
At the commencement of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, the Feuillants were 
all but masters of the state—they had 
the magistracy, the provincial ap- 
pointments, the National Guard, and 
the troops of the line, on their side. 
But they had scarcely lifted their 
eyes to those prizes of political vic- 
tory when they saw mightier hands 
thrust forward through the darkness, 
which tore them away. Like pup- 
pets, they had no sooner been suf- 
fered to show their tinsel upon the 
stage, and speak the words of their 
masters, than they were pulled under 
the boards, and flung iuto darkness. 
All that they had regarded as their 
security for power, all the undue 
and unconstitutional force which 
they had given to the multitude, was 
instantly turned to their own undo- 
ing. ‘Those equally atrocious and 
absurd doctrines by which they had 
pronounced the populace to be the 
true judges of what was essential 
to the state, of the qualifications of 
public men, and the general govern- 
ment of the nation—that scandalous 
contempt of truth with which they 
professed their reliance on the wis- 
dom of the tinkers and cobblers of 
Paris, and that not less scandalous 
hypocrisy with which they had Jaud- 
ed the natural equality of men whom 
their pride regarded as the dust 
under their feet, al] met with their 
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reward. The material which they 
had concocted and compounded 
with such mischievous science up 
to the explosive point, blew up in 
the operation, and whirled its con- 
coctors into the air. Popular suf- 
frage was not made to be kept with- 
in bounds by the feeble dexterity of 
those crude experimentalists. The 
winds of Heaven were not more 
incapable of guide or limit when 
they were once let loose. No mea 
could be more bitterly and fruitlessly 
repentant than those French refor- 
mers when the evil was irreparably 
done, as none could be more con- 
temptibly rash, presumptuous, and 
self-sufficient, while it was doing. 
They were sincere in their regrets, 
for nearly all who were not banished 
died on the scaffold. Their fate 
was the result not simply of that 
incompetency which is so often and 
so peculiarly the lot of aspirants to 
power for the sake of power alone, 
but was the natural result of raising 
into authority that especial part of 
the general population for whom 
authority was never intended by 
nature. It is rarely that we are en- 
abled, in the troubles of nations, to 
point out the distinct origin of the 
general disease. But in the annals 
of the French Revolution we gain 
this object fully. In every distor- 
tion of the national frame, in 
every corruption of the public 
strength, in the whole anatomy 
of that morbid shape of crime and 
misery which history has preserved 
for the benefit of mankind, one can 
trace the national gangrene to the 
extravagant power of the populace. 
The whole ruin lay in the reduction 
of the suffrage to the level at which 
it fell into the possession of the 
multitude. The experiment showed 
only what the mass must always 
be—natively incapable of controlling 
their passions, natively eager for 
their enjoyment, and natively en- 
vious of the original superiority of 
birth, affluence, and knowledge. 
Over the fate of the guilty charla- 
tans, who hazarded this extremity 
of evil, victims of their own giddy 
vanity and base ambition, Justice 
rejuices, and even Mercy can shed 
no tear. If, in digging up the foun- 
dations of the temple and the throne, 
they buried themselves,—if, in 
lighting the pile, where they were 
to consume the remaining honour 
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and virtue of their country, the 
flame sprang out and consumed 
themselves,—who but must rejuice 
over the retaliation! As if for the 
purpose of making the lesson pal- 
pable to all posterity, the partisans 
of the populace had their day of 
power ; but it was only long enough 
to show them the bitterness of ele- 
vation without security, and show 
to their followers the infinite differ- 
ence between the popular syco- 
phant and the true statesman. From 
the hour when they touched the 
— rule, all became unsteady. 

very public measure of the party 
to support the throne made it trem- 
ble through its whole structure. 
They were blinded with the smoke 
of their own firebrands. The French 
Opposition had no sooner stepped on 
the deck of the state-vessel than 
they found that its motion came 
from sources of which they had no 
experience, the old navigation was 
useless, the feeders of the furnaces 
below were the true masters of its 
impulse, and, to their equal asto- 
nishment and terror, they found 
themselves whirled away, against 
wind and tide, with a headlong and 
fearful rapidity which they could as 
little calculate as control. 

It is not less important, as a part of 
the lesson, to remember, that wild 
as was the haste of France to re- 
volution, it was not without remon- 
strance. Many of the leading men 
of the first Assembly, terrified at 
their own work, exclaimed, with 
the outcry of late repentance, against 
the inevitable mischief of the public 
measures, peculiarly towards the 
close of the Assembly; they attempt- 
ed to protect the Crown, and even 
strained all their efforts to revoke 
the fatal measure by which the 
Peers had been merged in the 
Commons. Barnave, Malouet, Cha- 
pellier, the Lamettes, and others, 
who had led the higher portion of 
the Liberals, and who, without ca- 
pacity, had, like all who affect the 
name, urged on the career of re- 
publicanism, with the words of 
King and Constitution perpetually 
in their harangues,—those oratorical 
friends of loyalty, but practical de- 
stroyers of the throne,—now point. 
ed, with eager fingers, to the pro- 
gress of the plague-spot in the na- 
tional frame. _ But their success was 
proportioned to their merits. They 
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were too late. They had inoculated 
the body with the poison; and no 
power of man, and, more especially, 
no power of man startled into wis- 
dom only by fear, could enable them 
to expel the venom; but the strug- 
gle was speedily at an end. They 
were caught by the common re- 
sults of the national pestilence, and 
sleep in the promiscuous and loath- 
ed grave, where the hypocrite, the 
false friend, and the public pretend- 
er, fester beside the less-abhorred 
rebel and murderer. They had 
been the avowed champions of the 
populace—the pompous advocates 
of a suffrage which threw the Par- 
liament into the hands of the lower 
orders. This was their policy, 
while they talked of regenerating 
France ; they made every membet 
of the Assembly a slave to the mul- 
titude, while they boasted of giving 
liberty to the nation. In this act 
they had done the deed which no 
man could undo, and which never 
has been undone, without the long- 
est and most sanguinary sacrifices. 
For this they died the death of the 
traitor, and deserve nothing better 
than a traitor’s grave. 

The course of power, held at the 
discretion of the mob, is always a 
course of corruption. The leaders 
of the day are outbid in the mart by 
those who desire to be the leaders 
of to-morrow. Thus is ensured a 

erpetual dilapidation of the state. 
The first pretenders barter away 
the external ornaments of the Con- 
stitution; the second strips it of es- 
sentials, breaks up the roof and 
windows, and leaves it open to the 
elements; the third sells the walls; 
still the work goes on in successive 
hands, each blacker and more ex- 
terminating than the last, until men 
look in vain for the foundations of 
the building, which all the traffick- 
ers in turn had protested that it was 
only their purpose to raise higher 
stil!, to purify, decorate, and make 
perpetual. The Feuillants, the Li- 
berals, were the leaders on the 
opening of the Assembly. They 
had trafficked for power with the 
ornaments of the Constitution; but 
they had scarcely made their barter, 
when the Girondists, the Republic- 
ans came forward with their of- 
fers. They bartered the King, and 
instantly threw the Liberals into 
contempt. The Liberals had robbed 
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the Church ; the Republicans pro- 
posed a decree for exterminating the 
clergy. The Liberals had terrified 
a crowd of the nobles and landed 
proprietors into exile by violence 
and spoil; the Republicans issued a 
decree, pronouncing death to all 
who dared to emigrate. The Libe- 
rals had insulted the unfortunate 
King; the Republicans insisted on 
his passing decrees against his own 
brothers, the blood-royal, and all his 
friends in exile, declaring them trai- 
tors, confiscating their estates, and 
condemning them to the penalty of 
death. A still more momentous ad- 
vance, and yet an almost necessary 
one, was from the concealed irreli- 
gion of the Liberal to the open 
blasphemy of the Republican. The 
cry had been, Down with the 
Church! the cry was now, Down 
with the Altar! “ I acknowledge no 
God but the Law!” was the excla- 
mation of one of the enlighteners of 
the age. It was echoed by many a 
mad and guilty lip in the Assembly, 
and it was applauded by all. 

We pursue this moral but a few 
steps further: the few are demon- 
strative. The Liberals were to pe- 
rish by that law of nature which 
makes political profligacy only an- 
other name for the necessity of ad- 
ditional crime. Like the old com- 
pounders of poisons, the moment 
the mask dropped off, they were 
suffocated by the fumes of their own 
crucible. The Girondists harangued, 
the Jacobins acted; the populace, 
masters of the nation, instantly de- 
cided for the men of action. The 
Girondists, boasting of their scorn 
of the throne and the altar, had been 
listened to only while the boast was 
new; but the populace soon felt a 
still deeper scorn of those theatric 
wearers of the revolutionary cos- 
tume—demanded why they wore 
daggers if it were not to use them— 
and rushed, by the thousand and ten 
thousand, in the train of the mon- 
ster-rufians who marched on to 
plunge their daggers in royal blood. 
In the midst of the Girondist As- 
sembly, the Jacobin no sooner 
started up than he bore all before 
him with the natural force of reality 
opposed to semblance. Brissot—a 
name that stands prominent in the 
midst of villainy of every size, 
struggling for distinction—was a 
Jacobin. He had acquired his 
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strength in the Jacobin Club; and 
at his first appearance in the As- 
sembly, the whole tribe stooped be- 
fore him. The graceful waverers 
between loyalty and treason, the 
specious believers in the possibility 
of an union between monarchy and 
republicanism, the renovators with- 
out ruin, and the friends of all 
religions without atheism, were 
stricken into the shade before the 
fierceness of unequivocal demo- 
cracy that glared round him. Bris- 
sot’s was the true education for a 
man of revolution. He had begun 
in the lowest condition of life; from 
this he became a clerk to a country 
attorney. He next threw off even 
this obscure trade, and became a 
dependent on the alms of his rela- 
tions, a mendicant and a vagabond. 
He next became editor of a rebelli- 
ous paper. This paper was sup- 
pressed, and he was once more a 
vagabond. Chance threw him in 
the way of Philip of Orleans; con- 
geniality of character bound the 
future regicides together; and he 
commenced a rebellious paper 
again. It again perished, and he 
again became a vagabond. But man 
must eat to live—he recommenced 
the trade of libel, and was sent to 
prison. The Orleans influence ob- 
tained his liberty; he rewarded the 
royal mercy, by a violent libel; and 
escaped seizure only by flying from 
France. His element was libel, and 
he no sooner found himself in Flan- 
ders, than he joined a factious jour- 
nal. But France was not yet ripe 
for undoing. America opened a 
broader field, and one year before 
the assembling of the States-Gene- 
ral, Briesot projected the formation 
of a republican colony of his coun- 
trymen in the woods. But the sound 
of new turbulence at home wasasa 
trumpet to his ear. He instantly 
hastened back, plunged into all the 
treasons of the time, and was placed 
at the head of the Jacobin club. 
With the influence of the club sus- 
taining him, he entered the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, and was irresistible. 
He instantly became master. The 
feeble cabinet trembled before him ; 
if he suffered them to exist, it was 
only as his servants; his measures 
were their measures, his will was 
their law. Without the responsi- 
bility of office, be had all its autho- 
rity. The solid force which he 
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marshalled round his person, made 
him virtually arbiter of both Minis- 
try and Opposition. But his career, 
too, was fated. A stronger than he 
was rising behind him, and the 
wielder of a faction in the legisla- 
ture was suddenly to feel the natu- 
ral superiority of the wielder of a 
faction in the streets. He was now 
urged through the established 
courses of rabble favour, and sti- 
mulated his dying popularity by 
still keener political outrages. But 
his day was done. As a last effort, 
he brought the king to the scaffold, 
but he impaired the revolutionary 
merit of the act, by an affected at- 
tempt to delay the shedding of the 
royal blood. Robespierre, the no- 
bler, as the more candid, villain of 
the two, thenceforth rose in the 
ascendant, stripped the hypocrite of 
every prize of his hypocrisy, and 
marked him for the guillotine. In 
the very year of the king’s murder, 
vengeance overtook him; his party 
fell before the more powerful atro- 
city of Robespierre, heading the fier- 
cer portion of the Jacobins. He at- 
tempted, in vain, to escape across 
the frontier; he was seized, and 
brought to execution, with twenty- 
one of the chief of his followers. 
He died (October 24, 1793) by the 
same axe which bad slain his vir- 
tuous and unfortunate queen but 
eight days before. In this man’s 
life, who but can mark the original 
characteristics of the modern demo- 
crat? The native absence of ‘prin- 
ciple, the ready mendicancy, the 
desertion of all regular pursuit for 
the trade of politics, the innate love 
of libel, the habitual restlessness, 
the perpetual lie, the personal cow- 
ardice, coupled with the yet insult- 
ing tongue, the pretence to public 
virtue, with the practice of public 
vice, pushed to rapine and regi- 
cide. 

But the moral is not yet at an end. 
The same precipitate plunge into 
guilt, which so rapidly dyed every 
successive leader of faction in deeper 
stains, characterised the whole com- 
munity. The population of France 
had assumed a new physiognomy. 
It wore no longer the cloudy coun- 
tenance of the discontented peasant 
or the angry artisan. Every feature 
was now inflamed with the lust of 
plunder, or the triumph of revenge. 
The casual voice agricultural 
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outrage, or city riot, was now 
lost in universal uproar. In. this 
eneral fall of every barrier and 
Season of civil order, it required 
scarcely the strength of a terrified 
imagination to conceive that a new 
race of existence peopled the un- 
happy land. Crimes, which in other 
times rouse the abhorrence of so- 
ciety, were the hourly boasts of the 
people; men laid claim to national 
honours, on the ground that they had 
murdered their parents or their chil- 
dren. With a theatric affectation of 
emulativg the hervic heighis of an- 
tiquity, they acted its crimes, and 
plumed themselves on thus —s 
its virtues. A man shot his old an 
intimate friend in the streets. “ Bru- 
tus,” exclaimed the murderer, “ was 
honoured for having put his sons to 
death; I deserve to be still more 
honoured for killing a man who was 
a father to me.” In the lowest 
depth there was a lower still. The 
atrocity of perverted human nature 
seemed incapable of being exhaust- 
ed. The first Assembly had exhi- 
bited all the guilt conceivable in its 
day, the gross contempt of oaths, 
the base disregard of the natural ob- 
ligations to a king and a God, and 
the rash, unprincipled, treacherous, 
and ruinous absorption of all power 
into the popular branch of the legis- 
lature. The Second exhibited the 
still more direct progress of the 
system, in degrading the general 
government into a lower class of 
legislators, a tribe of vulgar, igno- 
rant, and ferocious pretenders, to- 
tally unequal to comprehend the 
common problems of all govern- 
ment, and knowing nothing of 
statesmanship beyond the crude 
process of sustaining themselves by 
rousing the physical force of the 
people on every trivial difficulty of 
the state. Mistaking harangues for 
deliberation, and popular pampering 
for government, they made their 
own overthrow inevitable by wast- 
ing time, while more energetic ruf- 
fians acted, and teaching the rabble 
the habits of insurrection, — thus 
forming trainbands forthe first daring 
denouncer of their own usurpation. 
The incarnate evil of the consum- 
mate democracy followed, lording 
it over France by the simple supre- 
macy of massacre, trampling down 
the remnants of all parties, or extin- 
guishing the Liberals with still more 
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open scoru than they had extinguish- 
ed the hollow adherents to royal- 
ty; and brandishing the axe, the 
only sceptre of the sovereign rabble, 
with a sense of keener triumph over 
the Republicans. 

In this language there is no exag- 
geration. It is not in the power of 
language to exaggerate the gigantic 
iniquity of the days when Robes- 
pierre, embodying in his own person 
the will of faction, acted by the force 
of the populace; a tyrant by every 
name of tyranny, he was the true 
creation of democracy. The rude 
violence of the Indian or African 
ruler of savages was mercy to the 
subtle miseries which his tyranny 
inflicted on the heart of France. 
He ruled the populace itself with 
unexampled rigidness, but he was 
suffered to rule them, while he sup- 
plied their appetites. He kept his 
tigers and wolves in cages of iron, 
but he little regarded their bound- 
ings and roarings, while he could 
feed them on human heads. The 
progress in inventive cruelty kept 
pace with the gory necessities of 
the hour. The old means of human 
extinction were too slow for the 
system which contemplated the ex- 
tinction of party by the extinction 
of communities. The gibbet and 
the wheel were soon superseded by 
the rapid services of the guillotine. 
But the guillotine soon Jagged be- 
hind the popular passion. Extermi- 
nation was the law, and the genius 
of democracy showed itself equal to 
the national demand. The Noyades, 
or drownings, were invented, by 
which hundreds at a time might be 
submerged in the rivers already 
purple with native blood. But the 
exigency still pressed on. Drown- 
ing, on its most comprehensive 
scale, was found too narrow for the 
extent of democratic regeneration. 
The Fusillades followed, and the 
musket operated the national will 
upon the mass of victims with com- 
parative ease, expedition, and eco- 
nomy. Still the exigency leaned too 
heavily on the invention. Hundreds 
might perish before the fire of pla- 
toons, but what was to be done 
where the sovereign will demanded 
the execution of thousands? The 
Mitraillade was the fortunate dis- 
covery. Cannon, loaded with grape- 
shot, were pointed on the unhappy 
groupes, and the iron shower was 
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rained on them, until all were pros- 
trate—fathers, mothers, and infants, 
a broad mass of curdled bleod and 
shattered bone. 

Are we writing romance, or is not 
every syllable of those abhorrent de- 
tails substantiated by the annals 
of the democracy? The evidence 
still exists in the broken surface of 
society in France, in the habits of 
fierce fluctuations impressed on the 
national character, in the revolution 
mustering at this moment, in the re- 
publican heavings which make the 
throne totter before the eye. No 
man of common observation can look 
beyond the merest covering of the 
moral soil without finding the proofs 
of that more than parricidal con- 
flict— 


 Finibus illis 
Agricola, in curvo terram molitus aratro, 
Exesa inveniet scabra rubigine pila, 
Aut gravibus rastris galeas pulsabit 
inanes,”’ 


The question with an Englishman 
is, how far those atrocities might be 
possible in his own country? The 
common cry of the Liberals araong us 
auswers that they would not; and, 
under shelter of this patriotic preju- 
dice, they proceed to sanction the 
full experiment of French politics. 
But we dread the experiment, and 
are unconvinced by the prejudice. 
The English character is manly, 
grave, and just; but this is the cha. 
racter of those classes alone who 
have learned their allegiance in the 
school of the constitution. The man 
of loyalty and virtue alone knows the 
value of justice and honour, and acts 
on the conviction that rapine and in- 
fidelity are always the precursors of 
national ruin. 

But England contains a large pro- 
portion of individuals to whom poli- 
tical fraud is honesty, and public ra- 
pine, fortune; and even if the pro- 
portion were less, it is sufficient, 
from its keen activity, desperate 
recklessness, and necessity of sub- 
version, to control the whole com- 
monwealth. Does not the national 
ear suffer the perpetual insult of ha- 
rangues, exhibiting the most unhesi- 
tating violence of the French Revo- 
lution? Are there not leaders of the 
populace whose conduct and words 
emulate the darkest fury of Danton 
and Marat; as men, utter] and open- 
ly perjured, too proud of their pro- 
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gress to conceal their hostility to the 
throne, and even to the name of Eng- 
land; as politicians, with the dou- 
ble influence of the blindest bigotry, 
and the basest ambition, impelling 
them to the extremes of national un- 
doing? Do we not see the public 
league of the revolter through bigo- 
try cemented with the revolter 
through malignity, and both can- 
vassing the mass that forms the re- 
volters through rapine? Do we not 
see the still more startling, yet per- 
fectly natural, conspiracy of the re- 
ligious hypocrite with them all—the 
affectation of ultra-piety allying itself 
to the affectation of ultra-patriotism, 
and both pledged to the common ob- 
ject of overthrow ? But we have the 
practical proof in the conduct of Eng- 
lish faction, while the horrors of the 
French Revolution were raging. In 
1792 the full character of Jacobin- 
ical freedom had been developed. 
Ail the speciousness which disguised 
the true nature of popular power to 
the eye of fools—tor to none others 
was it ever disguised ; or lent a pre- 
text to the tongue of knaves—for in 
none others did it ever find its pane- 
gyric; the whole mystery of political 
regeneration, was dissolved. The 
King had been dethroned ; the royal 
residences had been successively 
sacked by the populace, and the few 
friends of the monarch either ban- 
ished or butchered. The fatal 10th 
of August had been followed by the 
massacres of the 2d and 3d of Sep- 
tember, when clergy, nobles, bank- 
ers, merchants, soldiers, and felons 
bad been mingled in one promiscu- 
ous slaughter, to the number of 7000! 
and this unspeakable act of guilt had 
been perpetrated in the presence of 
the armed citizens of Paris, not one 
of whom would interfere; and in the 
hearing of the legislature, which all 
but applauded the deed. Yet even 
then, even Englishmen could be 
found mad enough with faction to 
bind themselves to France, burst out 
into congratulations on her crimes, 
and exultin the prospect of their par- 
ticipation athome. The “Revolution 
Society,” with a Socinian teacher at 
its head, actually dared to select the 
10th of August as the chief topic of 
its triumph. “ Above all,” was the 
language of this body of British re- 
generators, “we rejoice in the late 
revolution of the 10th of August, as 
necessary to secure to you the advals 
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tages which the former had taught 
you to expect; and we anticipate 
with pleasure the moment at which 
you shall have finished your labours, 
and established a wise and equitable 
government, which must be the ad- 
miration of the friends of man, and 
the cause of terror and despair to 
tyrants!’ Among those tyrants 
George III. was included, and the 
wise and equitable government was 
to be the subvertor of their own. 
But in all the proceedings of faction 
the most disgusting part is its hy po- 
crisy. This cant of * wise and equi- 
table government,” disgraces even 
the infamy of rebellion. The “Re- 
volution Society’ expected neither 
wisdom nor equity from overthrow, 
but they expected robbery, and this 
would have compensated them for 
the extinction of every civil right that 
had ever existed. But they soon 
spoke out more plainly. ‘“ We can- 
not refrain from expressing the plea- 
sure which we feel on beholding the 
Right of Insurrection ! successfully 
exercised in so large aterritory as the 
French republic.” The right being 
thus declared and thus exemplified, 
the next step, of course, would be 
to spread its operation to England. 
This address was forwarded to the 
French Assembly, and there received 
as a testimonial of English patriot- 
ism! The address of the “ New- 
ington Society” farther solicited 
Frenchmen to impart a portion of 
their new-found liberty to their fet- 
tered brethren in the English nation. 
“ Your wise decrees,” said they to 
the Convention, at that moment 
rending itself to pieces with all 
kinds of fury and absurdity, “ have 
enlightened Europe. Like the rays 
of the sun, they will soon enlighten 
the four quarters of the world.” But 
the prediction was not enough ; they 
urged its accomplishment. “ We 
honour you in your undertaking to 
deliver from slavery and despotism 
the brave nations which border your 
frontiers. How holy is the humanity 
which prompts you to break their 
chains!”” The humanity of the Con- 
vention, sitting in the midst of un- 
bounded murder, and of France, 
covered with burning and blood- 
shed! And this furious folly, or ra- 
ther this contemptuous and criminal 
abuse of the common feelings and 
common sense of mankind, was not 


confined to its first promulgators. 
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In November, immediately followed a 
combination of Revolution Societies 
formed at Manchester, Norwich, and 
London, which sent a joint manifesto 
against the government to the bar of 
the French Convention. This auda- 
cious and treasonous paper declared, 
“That the English nation had lost 
its liberty, and been reduced by an 
oppressive and inquisitorial system 
to the verge of that condition of sla. 
very from which the French people 
had so gloriously emancipated them- 
selves! That five thousand English 
citizens had the courage to come for- 
ward and rescue their country from 
the opprobrium thrown upon it by 
the base conduct of ite masters! 
That the freemen of England impre- 
cated vengeance on the head of the 
man who should attempt to dissolve 
the friendship which subsisted between 
them and the Jacobins of France. 
That, if their number appeared small, 
it increased every day, and that, in 
spite of the efforts of authority, 
knowledge made a rapid progress 
among Englishmen, intent on ascer- 
taining the extent of their rights. 
Frenchmen, you are already free, 
but Britons are preparing to be so! 
That, in the endeavour to detect their 
cruel enemies, they had found them 
in the partizans of that destructive 
aristocracy by which their bosoms 
were torn, an aristocracy which had 
hitherto been the bane of all coun- 
tries on earth, and which the Con- 
vention had acted wisely in banish- 
ing from France! That, if 1 a Elec- 
tor of Hanover united his »: ups 
with those of traitors and revers, it 
gave them no concern; but the King 
of England would do well te remem- 
ber that England was not Hanover, 
and, should he forget it, they would 
not! That there should be a triple 
alliance, not of crowned heads, but 
of the people of England, France, 
and America, to give liberty to Eu- 
rope, and peace tv the world. And 
finally, That no sacrifice should be 
deemed tvo great, to be enabled at last 
to say, The universe is free! Tyrants 
and tyranny are no more! Peace 
reigns on the earth, and it is to the 
French that mankind are indebted for 
the boon!” 

The “ Constitutional Society” 
were not to be left behind in this 
march of intellect, and, in the same 
month, they also voted an address, 
and adopted the still more advanced 
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step of sending representatives of 
their patriotism to present this offer- 
ing to the French Assembly. The 
Convention was already on the point 
of bringing the king to an illegal trial, 
with a predetermination to sentence 
him to an iniquitous death. This 
manifesto hailed the Convention as 
the representatives of a sovereign 
people; aud, unbesitatingly challeng- 
ing the universal wonder and dis- 
gust of human nature, built its pane- 
gyric on the successive crimes of Ja- 
cobinism. “ Every successive epoch 
of your political regeneration,” was 
its inconceivable language, “ has 
each added something to the triumph 
of liberty ; and the glorious victory of 
the 10th of August! has finally pre- 
pared the world for a constitution, 
which, enlightened as you are, we 
trust will be established on the basis 
of nature and reason.” In natural 
sequence of this sentiment, it de- 
clared, “ that other nations would 
soon follow France in her career of 
improvement, and rising from their 
lethargy, would arm themselves for the 
purpose of claiming the rights of man, 
with that all-powerful voice which man 
could not resist.” To make this 
English insurrection still more dis- 
tinct if possible, the bearers of the 
address, in their speech to the Con- 
vention, pronounced that—* After 
the example given by France, revo- 
lutions will become easy. Reason is 
making a rapid progress, and jt would 
not be extraordinary if, in a much 
less space of time than can be ima- 
gined, the French should send ad- 
dresses of congratulation fo a Na- 
tional Convention established in Eng- 
land!” The address was received 
in its full meaning by the Jacobin 
Parliament. The president declared 
the deputies to be well worthy of the 
name of ‘* Generous Republicans,” 
and, adopting their own phrase, 
“ looked torward to the moment in 
which the French would carry con- 
gratulations to the National Conven- 
tion of England.” 

We pass by all the natural reflec- 
tions on the emptiness of this phra- 
seology, in which the only substance 
was its treason; the common- places 
of declamation against wrongs which 
were never inflicted, and fears of op- 

ression which no man anticipated. 
pgland had not, for a hundred 
years, been more prosperous, more 
free, or more abundant in all the 
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hopes, gifts, and acquirements of a 
great ruling nation—nor France 
more wretched, enslaved, and threat- 
ened with irrecoverable pauperism, 
ignorance, and decay, than at the 
hour when those pestilent fools were 
insulting the common understanding 
of mankind, by haranguing on the 
ruin of England and the renovation 
of France. The point with us is 
merely an answer to the childish, or 
the insidious, doubt, that Englishmen 
can ever be hurried so far out of the 
national character by party, as to 
perpetrate a national overthrow. We 
reply, by the irresistible answer of 
facts. Englishmen were found to 
defend, nay to panegyrize, nay to 
pledge themselves to imitate the 

rench Revolution, when that Revo- 
lution was at its height. If those 
horrors are now colourless —if the 
stains of human suffering have been 
now washed away by the passing of 
many a jong and dreary year—if the 
flesh and bloed of that Revolution 
have mouldered into dust, and even 
the gibbet on which it was hung by 
a hand scarcely less criminal than its 
own, has decayed from the sight of 
men—those applauders of Jacobinism 
saw it when it was in the full vigour 
of its atrocities. They threw them- 
selves at its feet when every stamp 
of those feet dripped with massacre ; 
they echoed its voice when every 
sound of that voice was blasphemy, 
and swore to follow its example 
when every act of its existence was 
some daily outrage against law and 
human nature, If those evils were 
cherished at a period when no eye 
could mistake them for goods, what 
shall prevent them from deluding 
our later generation, when the natu- 
ral work of time has operated in 
some degree to cover their darker 
lineaments, and, like some of the old 
forest fortresses, the brute carousal 
of the robber, and the cries of the 
wretches in his dungeons, are heard 
no Jonger, and the haunt of cruelty 
and terror takes its place among the 
illusions of the landscape and the 
romance of the past? Or, are we 
without living evidence that atrocity 
is familiar to the Jacobin in every 
age, and that Jacobinism, like guilt or 
death, reduces all national charac- 
ters toa level? The riots of 1780 
showed us before-hand how fit the 
power of the populace in England 
was to lead the power of the popu- 
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lace in France. The fires of Bristol, 
at an interval nearly as great from 
the Republic, show us how fully pre- 
pared large portions of the populace, 
even in our prosperous country, are 
to follow the French example. Thus, 
we must not take the flattering unc- 
tion, that when we abandon public 
precaution, we can find refuge in 
popular self-denial ;—that, if we give 
the state into the hands of English 
demagogues, we shall find them more 
capable of refusing the exhilarations 
of plunder in their hands, and scaf- 
folds at their disposal, than the 
Marats and Dantons; and that, if we 
desert our King, our rights, and our 
God, to bow down before rabble 
ower within the circuit of our own 
and, we shall not find the foot of the 
many-headed tyrant pressed as hea- 
vily on our neck as it ever was 
pressed by the savage triumph and 
grim contempt of the rabble of Paris. 
We insist on this fact, the more 
that the contrary is the general ex- 
cuse of the indolent for refusing all 
exertion in a day which demands all 
activity; is the equally general 
soother of those who are to be roused 
to activity by personal fear; and, 
undoubtedly, to a considerable de- 
gree, operates on the self-sufficient 
security of those who, wishing to 
share the profits of Revolution, also 
wish to be calmed as to the conse- 
quences. With those three classes, 
the subterfuge and the solace lies in 
the belief, that an English Revolution 
must be like none other. They admit 
that the extraordinary appetite for 
change exhibited by the leadersof the 
populace has a look of public dan- 
er, but then the soberness of the 
oglish mind relieves them from all 
dread of the result. They acknow- 
ledge that violent measures are 
menaced, furious speeches made, 
and a long train of frauds and false- 
hoods in perpetual employment to 
urge the nation to civil war. But, 
then, “ the native good sense of the 
people” is ready to neutralize the 
political poison, and all will be well. 
We have not a doubt that there 
are thousands and tens of thousands 
lying under this delusion, and that 
it accounts for the cold gaze with 
which those ten thousands see the 
highest interests of the country con- 
stantly staked by the lowest hands; 
and that there is no delusion more 


fatal. Again and again we say, that 
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all multitudes are the same; that they 
all respond alike to the impulses of 
faction when they are once set in 
movement; that the waves of the 
Atlantic are not more like the waves 
of any other ocean when the tem- 
pest once awakes them; and that 
the fool who trusts himself to the 
tender mercies of revolution in Eog- 
land will differ no more in his fate 
than in his nature from the fool who 
trusted to them in France forty 
years ago. Have we obliterated from 
our knowledge and from our history 
the total subversion of Church, 
Crown, and State, which distinguish- 
ed the passion of an English populace 
in 1648; the sweeping miseries of 
the Civil War, a war which, if less 
made infamous by massacre in cold 
blood than the revolutionary parox- 
isms of France, owed its more gene- 
rous character only to its being un- 
der the guidance of a part of that 
aristocracy which France hastened 
to extinguish ? But our chief and 
altogether unanswerable evidence, 
is the notoriety of the eagerness 
with which the populace rushed in- 
to admiration of France during her 
most furious excesses—That when 
every wind from France brought 
sounds of wailing, our clubs and 
affiliated conspiracies, under the 
name of Reform, rejoiced in every 
echo—That when the priesthood, 
the nobles, and the King were torn 
away by successive outrages from 
the Constitution, the clubs hurried 
off their congratulatory addresses, 
and even ostentatiously triumphed 
at the plunge of every fresh frag- 
ment in the raving torrent of the Re- 
volution. It is impossible to allege, 
that ignorance had any share in this 
frightful abandonment of common 
justice and natural humanity. The 
question had been stripped of all 
suphism. It was reduced to the 
simplest elements of rapine and mas- 
sacre—all was avowal or menace. 
The convention had arrived at that 
pitch of supremacy, where it would 
not have been worth its while to af- 
fect concealment. However long it 
might have sailed under false cc- 
lours, they were now useless ; it was 
now so confident of success that the 
pirate disdained to keep down the 
black flag, but hoisted it at the 
main. 

Pitt’s conduct at this period was 
consistent with his life, Never pre- 
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cipitate, yet never tardy, never 
striking at the public evil before it 
had assumed a shape which justi- 
fied the blow, yet never hesitating 
to strike with his full force when 
the blow was to be given, he met 
the conspiracy in front. The nation 
was called on to be upon its guard 
—preparations were made for bring- 
ing the heads of the clubs before 
the tribunals—the troops of the line 
were ordered to be on the alert— 
the militia were called out—an 
alien bill was decided on, to break 
off the hazardous intercourse kept 
up between the traitors in England 
and France, by the perpetual influx 
of revolutionary agents ; and, as 
the chief measure of precaution, 
and one on which depended all the 
rest, Parliament was specially sum- 
moned in December, prior to the 
time to which it had been pro- 
rogued. The King’s speech on the 
meeting of Parliament was a plain 
and manly exposition of the dangers 
of the country, and the means by 
which Ministers proposed to avert 
them. It stated that those dangers 
arose from “ seditious practices, 
which had of late been renewed 
with increased virulence, and more 
open activity; that the efforts em- 
ployed to excite discontent in the 
kingdom had preceeded from a de- 
sign to overturn the constitution, and 
with it all civil order; and that those 
designs had evidently been pursued 
in connexion with persons in fo- 
reign countries. A long succession 
of debates arose on the heads of the 
speech, in which Fox assailed the 
conduct of government with equal 
assiduity and ill success ; constant- 
ly proposing as cures (!) for the ac- 
knowledged virulence of combined 
sectarianism and Jacobinism, a re- 
peal of the Test and Corporation 
acts, and a reform of the House of 
Commons; cures which every man 
ef common understanding knew, 
and every man of common prin- 
ciple would acknowledge, could 
only increase the political distemper 
in both its forms. In his speech on 


moving an amendment to the ad- 
dress, this reckless partisan had the 
folly to panegyrize the conduct of 
France, professing his attachment 
to her principles, and rejoicing in 
her successes. 


Pitt was absent; 
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having vacated his seat on his ac 

ceptance of the wardenship of the 
Cinque Ports. But the cause re- 
quired no advocacy but its own 
strength. Fox’s ramblings were 
bitterly retorted; he was taunted 
with the intolerable atrocities of 
the democracy which he praised— 
ridiculed for the obsolete quackery 
of his panaceas—driven from sub- 
terfuge to subterfuge, and finally 
beaten by a majority of 240. Fox 
continued to make successive ef- 
forts, and be defeated in them all, 
nightafter night, by great majorities, 
until an event took place, by which 

all men but himself felt that even 
republicanism was disgraced for 
ever, and France put out of the pale 
of civilized alliance. This event 
was the murder of the unfortunate 
Louis (January 23, 1793), after a 
mock trial before a mock tribunal. 
All the honest part of the British 
empire sent up one voice of indig- 
nation at this deed of wanton hor- 
ror. Sectarianism and Jacobinism 
found the uselessness of uttering 
their absurdities for a time, and 
Fox alone, irreclaimable on the 
point of principle, and not to be de- 
terred from the vain hope of office 
by the scandal of pledging himself 
to the cause of France, when it was 
synonymous with all that could ex- 
cite the dread and disgust of human 
nature, persevered until the nation 
was fully awake to the profligacy of 
his understanding; party shrank from 
him, and even the mob abandoned 
the desperate champion of democra- 
cy. Pitt had now triumphed once 
again over opposition and its leader 
—he had not less stricken a mortal 
blow on the head of Jacobinism in 
England. 

Buta larger field of both difficulty 
and triumph was suddenly opened 
before him. France had /aboured 
to provoke a war—peace had been 
preserved only by anxious efforts 
on the side of the English govern- 
ment, but the attempt to revolution- 
ize and seize Holland was equi- 
valent to an attempt on the shores of 
the empire itself. The French am- 
bassador, Chauvelin, was ordered 
to quit the kingdom within eight 
days , and the most memorable war 
of the modern world began. 


24 
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THE TAMWORTH DINNER. 


Conspicuous and commanding is 
the position which Sir Robert Peel 
occupies at this moment in the eyes 
of his countrymen. Upon him rests 
the eager and undivided attention 
of the large body of Conservatives. 
With his peney are bound up the 
hopes of the peaceable and well-af- 
fected part of the community—of 
all, in fact, who prefer order to an- 
archy, and Constitutional monarchy 
to unbridled republicanism. 

His acuteness as a statesman—his 
tact as a debater—the influence 
which he wields at will over the 
House of Commons, though the 
leader only of a minority—the cool- 
ness, temper, and firmness, which 
have characterised his bearing as a 
minister in moments of, to those 
around him, uncontrollable excite- 
ment—the line of Conservative po- 
licy to’which he pledged himself— 
and the magnanimity with which he 
quitted office because he could not 
carry that policy into effect—his 
prompt sacrifice of place rather than 


establish a dangerous precedent— 


explain in some degree the thrall in 
which he holds captive the hearts 
of the British people. 

The passing incidents in the ca« 
reer of such a man are memorable. 
We wish to know more of him. We 
desire to possess his thoughts, views, 
and opinions on all the absorbing 
topics of the day—to hear under 
what aspect he is disposed to re- 
gard a period fertile beyond all pre- 
cedent, in rapid and important 
changes. 

Thus viewed, the Tamworth din- 
ner assumes a degree of importance 
to which it would not be otherwise 
entitled. It was the first appear- 
ance of the fallen minister in his 
own neighbourhood since his de- 
scent from office. It was given him 
by a body who were not only his 
constituents, but his neighbours ; 
intimately conversant with his do- 
mestic life, and well qualified to 
judge how far his public professions 
coincided with his private declara- 
tions. To some of those who sat 
around him his career from boy- 
hood was familiar. And the events 
of the evening seemed to throw 
new light on his character as a 
statesman, a private citizen, and a 
man, 


For some weeks before the dinner 
took place, every ticket was dispo- 
sed of. More than two hundred of 
the most influential individuals in 
the neighbouring counties signified 
to the committee their desire to be 
present—but in vain. The accome 
modation was limited; and it was 
not easy to complete new arrange- 
ments. As the day drew near, and 
the certainty of Sir Robert's pre- 
sence—from the advanced state of 
public business—was ascertained, 
fresh solicitations and renewed ef- 
forts were made by the disappoint- 
ed ; and in many instances five and 
six guineas were offered and refused 
for the dinner ticket. The evening 
of the 4th arrived, sunny and cheer- 
ing ; for two hours, the roll of 
carriages into the little town of 
Tamworth was incessant. A few 
minutes after six, the ex-premier 
entered the hall, and was most cor- 
dially greeted by upwards of two 
hundred gentlemen, eminent for 
their public worth and private cha- 
racter. It was cheering to observe 
how little the duties of a long and 
laborious Session had told upon him, 
The erect and manly carriage—the 
springing and elastic step—the man- 
ner—look—voice—eye,—all spoke 
health unassailed and energies un- 
impaired; a conclusion welcomed 
with greater pleasure by those who 
remembered the savage and assas- 
sin-like description of Sir Robert's 
person—to the Globe, the favoured 
organ of Ministers, must, we be- 
lieve, be conceded this pre-eminence 
in brutality—which appeared soon 
after his assuming the reins of 
office, and ran the round of the 
Liberal press. “ Sir Robert Peel 
will not last long. We shall soon 
be rid of him. Death will do the 
business. The fatigues of the Ses- 
sion are evidently killing him.” 

By the kindness of the Vice- Presi- 
dent, Mr Brammall, a name long 
associated with integrity of charac- 
ter and superiority of intellect, a seat 
was assigned us so near the guest of 
the evening that much of his gene- 
ral conversation reached us. We 
watched him—we are not ashamed 
to ayow it—narrowly and closely. 
We wished to gain an insight into 
the workings of that commandjng 
mind, We would fain have obtained 
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a glimpse of the preparatory intel- 
lectual exercise of that master spirit 
which has so often and so memorably 
checked the arrogance of the dema- 
gogue and stilled the clamours of 
faction. Our position was favourable, 
and we made the most of it. No- 
thing could be more gay, offhand, 
and unembarrassed than his manner. 
No human being who watched him 
would have supposed that he was 
the individual from whom no com- 
mon effort of intellect was expected, 
and would so shortly be conceded. 
His conversation, during dinner, was 
ease and gaiety itself. But when 
the cloth was drawn, a change of 
manner was perceptible. There 
was a sudden silence—a knitting of 
the brows—anappearance of abstrac- 
tion—a summoning of the mental 
powers to their work—as if he were 
then for the first time sensible of the 
task with which he had to grapple. 
But even then his superiority to the 
herd was marked and evident. There 
was nothing of the hectic of alternate 
hope and fear—nothing of the flutter 
of uncertainty—nothing of the hesi- 
tation of a man who fears he has 
undertaken a task beyond his 
strength. His was the calmness and 
self- possession of a veteran carefully 
marshalling all his forces previous to 
the combat, and confident of victory 
at its close. 

It were idle here to give much of 
that celebrated speech. It has long 
since sunk deep into the hearts and 
memories of the British nation, But 
there are one or two particular pas- 
sages which call for a passing re- 
mark, and which drew down enthu- 
siastic cheers during their delivery. 

Nothing could be more happy than 
the tone, nothing more significant 
than the smile, nothing more dex- 
terous than the expression of the lip 
with which he alluded to the “ cluse 
and affectionate union at present existe 
ing” between O'Connell and Lord 
Melbourne. He read from papers 
before him that passage from the 
King’s speech, drawn up by a Whig 
Cabinet, ia which the machinations 
of the arch demagogue were de- 
nounced as little less thantraitorous. 
“The language of the other party was 
equally complimentary.” In his let- 
ter to Lord Duncannon he thus de- 
scribes Lord Melbourne: “ In plain 
truth, my lord, it is quite manifest 
that Lord Melbourne is quite incom- 
petent to the high office he holds, 
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It is lamentable to mie to think that 
the destinies of the Irish people 
should in any degree depend on so 
inefficient a person.” ith unspa- 
ring sarcasm Sir Robert then com- 
mented on the sacrifice of principle, 
made by each party, ere they could 
support the same line of policy; and 
closed his merciless exposure with 
the remark uttered in the most ex- 
quisite tone of irony—* all that I 
can now say is, that they have sacri- 
ficed on the altar of their country 
their ancient hostilities, and the 
union has given to one party office, 
and to the other power.” 

The line of policy he had intend- 
ed to pursue as Premier was thus 
concisely, yet clearly, stated. 

“| had not undertaken to govern 
on ultra principles. 1 was aware, 
and so must all of you be, that great 
changes had taken place in the insti- 
tutions of the country, and that it 
was expected that the course Go- 
vernment would pursue would be tu 
accommodate itself to those changes, 
1 meant to do so; and I do say, that 
whatever had been my opinions with 
respect to the Reform bill, he must 
be a madman who should forget that 
it had passed.” 

Thus much then for his views as 
astatesman. There were, however, 
one or two passages in the progress 
of the evening, not recorded in the 
public papers, which exhibited him 
to no smal] advantage as a private 
citizen and as a man. 

He took an early opportunity of 
proposing the health of the chair- 
man, Mr Inge—a noble specimen of 
the English country gentleman— 
courteous, intelligent, and refined— 
his whole life one continued ex- 
eroplification of unshaken loyalty and 
unimpeachable honour. The cordial 
yet deferential manner in which Sir 

Robert called on the company to 
pledge the health of this much re- 
spected individual; the terms—few 
but felicitously chosen—in which he 
alluded to the steadiness of his 
public principles, his years, the posi- 
tion he occupied not merely in the 
country but in the esteem of those 
around him, will not speedily pass 
away from the memory of those who 
heard him. Sir Robert himself timed 
the cheers. He claimed the privi- 
lege of doing so. And it was a 
curious spectacle to see the man who 
had so lately presided in the coun- 
cils of one of the most powerful nae 
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tions of the earth, staading up, glass 
iu hand, and leading with the hearti- 
est bonhommie and good will the 
cheers which accompanied the toast 
he had so appropriately prefaced. 

Mr Wooler subsequently proposed 
the health of “ Lady Peel.” The 
manner ia which he introduced the 
pledge to the company was curious. 
“Tam about,” said he, “ to propose 
a toast which J kuow will be better 
received than any which has pre- 
ceded it. You seem surprised at 
this. Iam confident of it. The sex 
alone would be sufficient. But when 
I name the object, I shall be secure 
of your suffrages to a man.” Some 
further remarks followed — thus 
closed : “ I beg to name one who 
is admired in private life for her at- 
tainments, and beloved for her vir- 
tues; who has nobly upheld at home 
and abroad the character of the ac- 
complished and high priacipled Eng- 
lish lady ; who has solaced the bit- 
ter moment of defeat and graced the 
bright hour of triumph. Health and 
happiness to Lady Peel.” 

Sir Robert Peel rose instantly. 
He observed, *‘ the allusions of the 
last speaker were perfectly just 
when applied to one, who, amid the 
cares and harassing disquietudes of 
public life had by her bright augu- 
ries of the future soothed,—and in 
the hour of despondency, by her 
calm confidence in Heaven, cheer- 
ed.” He then alluded to his journey 
from Rome, and asked “ what save 
that spirit opposed to every consi- 
deration of seLr—common he be- 
lieved to every virtuous English 
lady—could have enabled a delicate 
and feeble woman to brave a jour- 
ney of eight successive days and 
nights, at the most inclement season 
of the year, rather than be absent 
from her husband’s side at a mo- 
ment which she deemed the most 
critical of his public life.” Another 
sentence or two intervened; and he 
concluded by again thanking them 
On behalf of ‘‘ her to whom he owed 
a debt which the devotion of a life, 
however long, could scarcely repay.” 

The cordiality and delicacy with 
which the Statesman acknowledged 
the compliment were felt by all. Not 
a word was said too much. And yet 
it was evident how completely the 
feelings of the man and the husband 
were identified with the theme. To 
us this was THE SPEECH of the even- 


ing. 
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Where there is so much to praise, 
it were invidious to seek out matter 
for censure; yet the following pas- 
sage awoke a melancholy echo in 
the breasts of some of Sir Robert’s 


auditors. It occurred to them that 
the word “ comprRomisE”—at all 
times a word of ill-omen—should 
never have been uttered by the Con- 
servative leader of the lower House. 
They thought it would have come 
with better grace from any lips than 
his, whose constant cry has been 
when the rights of the subject were 
sought to be wrested from him— 
“No Surrender!” It was associ- 
ated in their minds with disgrace. 
** Compromise” to them sounded 
like concession obtained by menace 
and yielded from cowardice. At any 
rate it should have found no utter- 
ance from Sir Robert Peel; but have 
remained in its proper and peculiar 
resting-place—the vocabulary of the 
feeble, and timid, and mercenary, 
and base. 

‘Tam not one to advise a perti- 
nacious adherence in any branch of 
the legislature to its own principles. 
I have lately advised a ComMPROMISE; 
but it is acompromise worthy of the 
dignity of each branch of the legis- 
Jature. It is my wish to avoid col- 
lision between the two Houses of 
Parliament; and I believe that the 
welfare of this country consists in 
that the people of it should be able 
to apply themselves to the honest 
pursuits of industry without being 
constantly harassed by discussions 
of the legislature. But I assert, that 
whilst I advise a virtuous and digni- 
fied compromise, I will never con- 
sent to any species of compromise 
that will tend to destroy any one 
branch of the legislature.” 

With this single exception, the 
scene was a bright interval snatched 
from the turmoil of political life. 
Good taste and good feeling govern- 
ed it throughout—from the opening 
address of the chairman down to 
the pithy speech of the venerable 
ecclesiastic, who returned thanks on 
behalf of “ the Bishop and Clergy,” 
and who, in few and touching terms, 
stated that his ministry had lasted 
over SIXTY YEARS—a period, we are 
inclined to believe, of varied and ex- 
tensive usefulness. It was a meet- 
ing that will bear reflection—at once 
worthy of its object, and memorable 
for the generous and high-minded 
sentiments it suggested and elicited. 
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MATTHEW CLEAR; THE MAN WHO “ SAW HIS WAY.” 


Cuapter I. 


“ Wirn suchanexcellent property, 
too! Ah, sir!”—and, as the speaker 
touched upon property, his voice 
trembled, and into either eye there 
stole one large tear, we think quite 
as large as the Narcot diamond. “Ab, 
sir! if Mr Clear had only seen into 
himself ! for with such a property !” 

The truth is, Matthew, though the 
dimmest owl, had, in his own con- 
ceit, the vision of an eagle. The 
snail that carries its eyes at the end 
of its horns—Matthew, by the way, 
died a widower—had not a more 
projective look. Seeing nothing, he 
could to his own satisfaction peer 
into the very essences of things. But 
agreeing with the reflective gentle- 
man above—we shall duly return to 
him—that Matthew never did de- 
scend into himself,shall we not pause 
ere we wonder at or blame him? 
Did you, sir—you who have the 
good fortune to read us—ever de- 
scend into a coal mine, a tin mine, or, 
for you have the look of a traveller, 
into a salt mine at Cracow? Surely 
there must be a sudden suspension 
of the breath—a rigidity of the 
fingers clawing about the thing 
which hurries us from the light of 
Heaven—a dizzying fear of what we 
go to meet? Yet what is all this— 
what this sinking below some hun- 
dred feet of earth (dear old mother 
of an ungrateful brood!) to the so- 
lemn descent of_a man within him- 
self? What is this going through 
antediluvian strata—layers with the 
bones of the mammoth and the grif- 

fin embedded in them—for, seeing 
what the earth still produces, we are 
strong in our belief of a pre-adamite 
griflin—what is all this in the darkest 
and most dangerous hour, to the aw- 
ful sinking into our own soul? 
There may be green grass flourish- 
ing at the very mouth of the mine— 
flowers blossoming about it—but 
what, what is below? As we sink 
are we not astonished at the gloom ? 
See we not incrustations of the 
meanest things where we thought 
we hoarded gems? and, arrived at 
the bottom, where we hoped for a 


stream of living water, sounds of 
happy greeting, and a ray of com- 
fortable light, we find no drop to 
wet our withered lips—we hear the 
croaking frog or shrieking bat, and 
—our heart palsied with dread— 
we grope in darkness, in substantial 
night! 

We care not to pursue the theme, 
but we briefly put it to the reader 
to consider what would be the revo- 
lution of society should it become 
fashionable for people to sink into 
themselves. What, should some 
questionable genius produce a kind 
of moral diving-bell for the use of 
families? Fortunately such an in- 
vention is, we believe, impossible, 
though should it be otherwise, we 
have this consolation that the inven- 
tor, sharing the fate of great projec 
tors, would inevitably starve in his 
triumph. And to support this our 
belief, we here offer (we are to be 
found through any banker in Europe) 
to give any odds against the first 
seven years’ profits of the inventor, 
compared with the septennial gains 
of any worker of punch—dancer of 
French dolls—or exhibiter of the 
gallantie-show. 

Matthew Clear was the sole son 
of a wise stockbroker. But though 
he inherited his father’s money he 
did not come into the paternal saga- 
city whereof the cash was the golden 
fruit. It is true, Matthew possessed 
from Nature an inexhaustible fund 
of conceit, which only wanted good 
luck to be received and registered 
as penetration. Falling, as our 
story will show, upon evil days, men 
scrupled not to call him a fool, 
when—had only another card turn- 
ed up—he had, with the self-same 
faculties, been dubbed asage. Such, 
however, is the fate of mortal man— 
such the opposite rewards that wait 
on chance. If four bosom friend 
beggar himself by haunting lotteries, 
chide, moralize, be very indignant— 
if he draw ten thousand pounds, 
congratulate, eulogize, embrace 
him, failing not to hint at the loan 

of a few hundreds. Luck, mere 
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Juck, makes even madness wisdom. 
Our Matthew was not lucky. 

At eight-and-twenty, Matthew ha- 
ving paid the undertaker—that two- 
faced varlet to the blind goddess— 
had not, if we except the possession 
of ten thousand pounds—by the way, 
a great exception—a single care in 
the world. Rich, and without rela- 
tives, he stood aloof, bright and 
lonely as a gilt weathércock. For 
business—direct business, he had no 
genius. Indeed, such deficiency was 
in his case proper and to be expect- 
ed. His father—good, buried man! 
though let us observe, not only good 
because buried—had toiled through 
fifty years of life—had been espe- 
cially ordained and appointed to 
make money for an only son, the 
said only son being on his part ex- 
pressly begotten for the single pur- 
pose of spending it. Surely the 
naughty fiend laughs when he sees 
paternal misers casting their monies 
into bags with fifty “ mortal gashes” 
in them. 

We know not a more interesting 
object than an unsuspecting young 
man, left alone in this world of 
temptations, with ten thousand 
pounds. Who would not rather hug 
secure mendicity? The beggar lies 
by the road-side, and, like a lizard on 
a bank, basks in the sun, a carelesg 
vagabond; but where the refuge, 
where the tranquillity for the hap- 
less animal born to civet? Like the 
simple inheritor of thousands, there 
is open to him only one dreadful 
way to seeming peace. Soon—very 
soon, Matthew became certain of 
this truth, for he was speedily 
hunted, and at the same time, by 
two mature spinsters and three ex- 
périenced widows. Five women! 
and Matthew, be it remembered, was 
only eight-and-twenty. 

“ Most beautiful diamonds!” cried 
Matthew, as he received a necklace 
from a thin, long, rather yellowish 
feminine hand—“ most beautiful 
diamonds!” and he looked at the 
effulgent bait with his one peculiar 
look, ever called up when he wished 
to see his way. Matthew lolled on 
a couch in the handsome room of a 
most handsome and particularly 
respectable boarding-house: near 
him, at his very fingérs’.cod, sat a 
timid, sallow daughter of Eve. 
Though the lady looked emphatically 
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thirty-four, sure we are she was but 


thirty-three. She had not a face to 
“enchant the world” (indeed, who 
that valued his night-cap would 
marry such perdition!) but then she 
had such a mind! In a word, she 
was a most plain woman, most ela- 
borately accomplished. Yes; Miss 
Julia Lac possessed the surest, the 
most lasting beauty—lips wax pale— 
skin turns—eyes grow dim, but the 
mathematics endure till death. Ouly 
boys are taken by pretty simpletons; 
for our mature part—and Matthew 
stibscribed to our opinion—if ever 
again we fall in love, give us no 
angelic semblance—no fragile love- 
liness looking as though it lived on 
lilies; but, Cupid! for once be 
grave, and give to our arms a fine 
matronly specimen, breathing the 
camphor of a museum—in fact, a 
living learned mummy. All the 
species have such minds! Now 
Julia Lac was one of these—a true 
virgin roll of human papyrus. 

Still Matthew sat, and—the neck- 
lace hanging across his sinister palm, 
he still continued to see his way. 
Would we might paint the thou- 
sand objects that floated before him; 
we must content ourselves with a 
few women, all of whom, curtseying 
and bridling, looked wedding. rings 
at Matthew. Now, one with most 
significant finger would point to a 
very respectable freehold, duly par- 
celled into woodland, stream, and 
meadow; she and the scene would 
pass, and enter a second candidate, 
carrying as a scroll a bank security. 
A third—a fourth appeared; and 
Matthew sat intently seeing his way. 
Rapt, he lightly passed his thumb 
along the necklace; and, as at the 
touch of an enchanter, there rose 
before him a most ravishing pros- 
pect. All that India boasts of rich 
and beautiful beamed upon him. He 
saw fairy-land, with all the countless 
wealth of Solomon and his legendary 
genii. And there, by a spell, was 
transported the lady from his side. 
There, the queen of that radiant, 
teeming spot, stood Julia Lac; who, 
with one hand upon her maiden 
heart, and the other pointing to her 

roperty, said very audibly, at least 
o Matthew—for love has sometimes 
long ears —“ This and these are 
thine!” Matthew winked, and when 
he looked again—miraculous vision! 
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—he saw himself enthroned in high- 
est state upon a white elephant. We 
assure the reader that Matthew saw 
all, and more, much more than this: 
yet, in his own niggard, constant 
phrase, he had oily seen his way. 
Of this truth we could print the 
strongest certificate, namely, the cer- 
tificate of Matthew's marriage with 
Miss Lac,—an event to be dated on- 
ly three weeks and some days from 
the time of his day-dream. All his 
acquaintance called Matthew a hap- 
py man; he denied not the imputa- 
tion, but would droop one eyelid, duck 
his chin, and would briefly sum up 
the attractions of Mrs Clear by more 
than insinuating that before he com- 
mitted matrimony he had—seen his 
way. 

Given up to their mounting affec- 
tions, the intoxicated couple quitted 
London, winging their way, “ linked 
by a silver hook and eye,” to a rus- 
tic, myrtle shade, for the honey- 
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month. Mrs Clear, even at the end 
of the four weeks, with the most flat- 
tering susceptibility, assured her 
husband that she could dwell there 
How loathsome was tlie 
town become to her! how poor— 


for ever. 


how frivolous—how hollow! Why, 
at least for another month, should 
they quit the dear retreat? Mat- 
thew’s blood glowed—nay, simmer- 
ed with happiness at such appeals; 
he was suffused to the very nails 
with hymeneal satisfaction; but Ju- 
lia must not forget—there were mat- 
ters to be settled—she had received 
no letters about the property—and, 
for the sake, not only of themselves 
—and Matthew looked with a gay 
wickedness into his wife’s eyes—for 
the sake, not only of themselves,— 
this he repeated, expanding with the 
tautology—they could not continue 
to go on there in the dark. Matthew 
meant they must see their way. 


Cuapter II. 


With a thousand silent adieus to 
Ringdove Nest, did Mrs Clear resign 
herself to the chaise, as she beauti- 
fully said; and we regret that so 
sweet a sentiment was wholly lost 
on the post. boy; her heart was held 
by the very honeysuckles. Arrived 
in London, the married pair found 
fervent congratulations subsided in- 
to tepid compliments, and were soon 
abandoned to their own resources. 
In seven weeks, the happy couple 
were become reasonable man and 
wife, as the following breakfast col- 
loquy will certify :— 

“ My love” (Matthew Joguitur), 
“T thought you had given that filthy 
bird away ?” 

Thus spake the husband, as a loud 
laugh and a nervous exclamation 
from a great grey parrot split upon 
the ear of—shall we say—the com- 
plaining ? 

“ My dear,” returned the wife, 
with truly conjugal indifference, “ is 
it my fault if 1 find Nabob so essen- 
tial to my happiness ?” 

Another shrieking laugh from the 
great grey parrot. 

‘“* Happiness !”’ cried Matthew, as 
though the wife of his soul had spo- 
ken something treasonous to the 
marriage state. ‘“ Happiness!” and 


Matthew jerked his chair, looking 
wonderment at the audacity of wo- 
man. 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” chuckled the par- 
rot; * ha! ha! ha! Hooked him, by 
God!” 

Perhaps this is the place to give a 
brief history of Nabob. The bird, 
when very young, had been present- 
ed to Mrs Clear bya handsome Com- 
rw Ae officer, who survived the gift 

arely a month, being carried off by 
one of the thousand fevers to be ob- 
tained only in perfection in India— 
all others being spurious. On the 
lady’s passage to England, the bird 
attracted the attentions of a boat- 
swain’s mate, and Julia being an in- 
valid, Nabob was surrendered to the 
care of his admirer. John Rogers 
had a tender heart, and, being a 
boatswain’s mate, asure hand. Like 
all sailors, he was born the natural 
enemy of ashark. Every idle mo- 
ment would he lay in wait for his 
foe; and, on such occasions, Nabob 
was never absent. We have said 
John Rogers was expert; he was 

also somewhat vain-glorious; for, 
never did he catch a shark, but he 
roared and shouted—“ Ha! ha! ha! 
Hooked him, by God!” What was 
to be expected of a parrot of any ca- 
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pacity, perched on the cathead, con- 
tinually listening to these notes of 
conquest? The bird was no dull 
scholar, and in less than three weeks, 
to the admiration of the crew, and 
we must admit, to the passing dis- 
quietude of his mistress, the parrot 
laughed and shouted in the very key 
of the triumphant angler. It is true, 
that, iu her brief day of courtship, 
Mrs Clear resolved to part with Na- 
bob; indeed, twice or thrice, when 
Matthew pressed hissuit, the chuckle 
and the exclamation of the creature 
broke somewhat dissonantly on the 
conference, making Matthew pause, 
and reddening the cheeks of the 
fluttering spinster. But in the final 
interview, when Matthew boldly 
made the offer, and, breathless, stood 
waiting life or death—to be antici- 
pated in her reply by the ever-laugh- 
ing, ever-shouting bird, passed the 
temper of the kindest mistress. As 
an earnest of her future obedience 
to Matthew, she declared herself 
content to sacrifice Nabob. Then, 
the lady was Miss Julia Lac—now, 
was she Mrs Matthew Clear. 

“ Madam, how is it possible? I 
say, how is it possible ?” 

A great statesman, in his advice to 
young ambassadors, counsels them 
to take snuff: when sticking for a 
word, or wanting a moment to baffle 
a query; the box, as he insinuates, 
gracefully assists the hesitating. 
Matthew, failing in syllables, and not 
being a taker of snuff, threw himself 
upon a muffin. Mrs Clear could not 
speak, but, turning her head with ex- 
treme dignity from Nabob to her hus- 
band, she looked avery thick volume. 
We say, she cou!d not speak ; for at 
the moment she held between her 
lips a lump of sugar—the sixth--for 
the epicurean beak of the parrot! 
Sympathetic reader, imagine a seven 
week’s wife staring at you with 
withering reproof in her eyes, anda 
lump of sugar held mockingly be- 
tween her teeth! For Matthew, the 
vision of a death’s-head mumbling a 
cross bone had not so confounded 
him. 

The breakfast was nearly finished, 
when the servant appeared with two 
letters. Being directed to his mas- 
ter, they were handed to his mistress. 
Mrs Clear broke a seal. Had she at 
the same time broken her heart, she 
could not have published the damage 
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by a louder shriek. Matthew jump. 
ed upright, and ran, or rather slid, to 
his suffering wife: the poor soul was 
blue-white with anguish. He was 
about to fold her in his arms, when, 
with a subtle power borrowed from 
grief, she repelled his attention, at 
the same time depositing him on a 
distant sofa. Matthew drew his 
breath, and, though he stared, for 
once, could not see his way. Mrs 
Clear, perfectly recovering her self. 
possession, cried—* wretch!” 

The tale must be told. The fatal 
letter was from a lawyer intrusted 
with the repair of the wounded 
affections of one of the ladies to 
whom Matthew, as a gentleman, was 
bound. The lady, beiag deserted by 
one man, had no other remedy than 
an appeal to twelve. Plainly, the 
action was commenced; and the 
damages due to the heart of the for- 
saken were moderately estimated at 
three thousand pounds. We ask any 
woman what was left to Mrs Clear 
but to exclaim ‘‘ wretch?” Had 
Matthew from the first impressed 
upon his future wife the sacrifices he 
was ready to venture—had he only 
hinted to her the possibility of other 
claimants—she would, we are cun- 
vinced, have exhibited her magnani- 
mity, and, spite of all, have wedded 
him. But to be tricked into marrying a 
man with six or seven hearts bleediog 
at every pore about him, what woman 
of delicacy could placidly endure it ? 
It is our hope that Matthew lived and 
died a Christian; yet will we not 
suppress his heterodox aspirations. 
ln the present instance, remember- 
ing that— counting his wife as no- 
thing—he was pledged to four wo- 
men, he was criminal enough to wish 
himselfa Turk. Yes, Constantinople 
—at least for some seconds—seemed 
to him a most delightful city. 

Left alone, for Mrs Clear had re- 
tired for another handkerchief, Mat- 
thew began to. calculate all the 
chances. Damages might be flatter- 
ingly heavy; there might, possibly, 
be more than one action—women 
were so vindictive! Siill, had he not, 
with every deduction made, married 
the richest of the five? Were not 
the Indian possessions of his wife— 
were not her jewels more than tre- 
bly worth the best of any other offer? 
Matthew smiled in self-affirmation; 
bobbed his head; rubbed his hands. 
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All things considered, he was fully Mrs Clear, curving her neck 
convinced that he had—seen his gracefully as any swan, said “ No.” 
way ! “No! What! not some of your 
“In this sweet mood,” as the poet extraordinary diamonds—not some 
sings, Matthew cast a glance atthe of the family jewels?” roared Mat- 
second letter, yet unopened. With thew, and he looked aghast. Not 
a slight tremor, he broke the seal; getting a reply, again he shouted— 
and as he broke it, Mrs Clear, with ‘“ Not your own?” 
vermilion eyes, re-entered. Matthew, “he. 
unconscious of the presence of his ‘‘ Ha! ha! ha! Hooked him, by 
injured, yet attentive wife, read on, God!” was the unpremeditated, 
Ina second, Matthew, hischeeks like though untimely proclamation of 
lead, exclaimed —no; we will not the artless parrot. 
sully our paper with so prodigious § Matthew, seizing a knife, glared, 
an oath. The reader, however, with the eyes of a butcher at the 
must not think it was lost upoa Mrs_ bird, which, as conscious of the 
Clear, for, had the demon of mis- murderous intent, flew to the ex- 
chief suddenly clawed her husband tended arms of its mistress. Mat- 
through the floor, we doubt whether thew stood a moment, then fell, as 
she would have screamed so loudly though stabbed to the heart, into a 
—whether, clasping her hands and chair. He waxed white and red— 
sinking upon the chair, she would cold and hot—played with his fin- 
have portrayed such eloquent dis- gers upon the table—vehemently 
may! He whois not melted whena rubbed his calf—twitched his neck- 
woman screams isa brute. This is cloth—and then, with an air of set- 
a point of our religion, though, we tled desperation, ventured to look 
sigh to say, it made no part of the for farther particulars into the face 
faith of Matthew; for, as though of his wife, at the time assiduously 
chiselled out of knotted oak, he ap- pressing the seventh Jump on the 
proached his astonished wife, and, self-denying parrot. Matthew groan- 
striking the letter with what old Ful-_ ed. 
ler calls “ a dead hand,” he put this Now, Matthew was not a man to 
unadorned, this naked query, to the groan without good and sufficient 
partner of his fortune and his bed: reason; for though few the instants 
“In the name of the devil, ma'am, from the eloquent burst of Nabob, 
what is this?” yet had Matthew, struck by the 
“ Mr Clear!” said the lady, allher omen, reviewed a thousand circum- 
spirits conjured to her eyes by the stances, solved a dozen riddles, tal- 
Satanic exhortation. The tones of lied fact with fact, questioned, an- 
man and wife were admirably illus- swered, compared, deduced; what 
trative of their individual manner. he had lost with what he had zot 
Matthew was loud, vulgar, confident; won came in terrible contrast upon 
with a mouth opening like a toll- him; and, assured that he had not— 
keeper's pocket. Julia, soft, hesi- seen his way, he groaned! But, it 
tating, retiring, used her lips as maybe urged againsthim—togrudge 
though she wanted full confidence in a necklace to a wealthy bride, toa 
their conduct, and therefore spoke woman dowered with almost an 
in guarded fragments. On the pre- Indian province, was the imbecility 
sent occasion, she ventured to re- of a miser. Very true; yet, by some 
peat—** Mr Clear!” subtle association, the necklace was 
“ Look here, ma’am; Iam written to Matthew a connecting link with 
to for five hundred pounds foradia- al! the Oriental possessions of his 
mond necklace.” spouse ; that gone, he was supersti- 
“ Well, Mr Clear?” tious enough to give up every thing 
“Well? Why, I know youshow- for lost. In such despair—and 
ed mea necklace, but—eh ?—it can’t though man and wife are but 
be.” : one flesh—he viewed his unoffend- 
‘* You said the diamonds were ing partner with the eye of a can- 
very beautiful, and—and took your nibal; of herself, no woman less 
7udgment.” deserved such a compliment. 
“ Judgment! D—— it, ma’am!” “Five hundred pounds for dia- 
(Mrs Clear shuddered)—“ Weren’t monds for that neck!” and Matthew 
they your own?” ground every syllable with his teeth 
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—“Ugh! I'd sooner lay out the 
money in blisters.” 

Mrs Clear started up. For an in- 
stant, the china seemed in peril ; but 
there are insults that “do lie too 
deep” for porcelain. Mrs Clear 
merely did what all women of sen- 
sibility always should, inasmuch as 
they always can do—she burst into 
tears. 

Matthew was left alone with the 
parrot. Nabob evidently felt the 
delicacy of his situation; for, cock- 
ing his head, leering his eye, and 
working his black tongue, he edged 
himself sidelong from the extended 
fingers of Matthew, like a vulture, 
seeking to truss him. Securing the 
door, that he might the more surely 
effect his sinister design, Matthew 
stealthily pursued Nabob, who hop- 


ped from chair to sofa—from sofa 
to table—from table to firé screen, 
evading his fullower, until, enve- 
loped in a shawl of his mistress, 
flung over him with gladiatorial 
precision by his master, he was soon 
panting in the hands of the destroy- 
er. Certain we are, that Nabob had 
resigned himself to sudden death ; 
at his neck he already felt the mer- 
ciless thumb and finger. ‘ Not 
body’s death, but body’s banish- 
ment,” determined the clement 
Matthew; and, lifting up the win- 
dow, he delivered himself of a most 
pestilent remembrancer. Ere Mat- 
thew was well ensconced in his 
dressing-room, Nabob, from the 
summit of a neighbour’s chimney, 
was contemplating a trial flight to 
the Surrey hills. 


Cuapter III. 


WHEN a man is not to be con- 
vinced by an earthquake, what 
argument can successfully be ap- 
plied to him? Vain was it that 
Mrs Clear assured her enquirin 
mate that the late terrible convul- 
sion (it was very minutely described 
in all the journals) had swallowed 
up every rupee of her Indian pro- 
perty, leaving her nothing in the 
world save a lively trust in the af- 
fections of a husband. Matthew 
remained a sceptic; for, though his 
wife discovered the greatest anxiety 
on every new arrival, expressing a 
hope that “ something might be 
saved,” Matthew would grin incre- 
dulously, asking her if her memory 
would serve to make an inventory 
of her losses? As the earthquake 
had gigs itself such a timely 
friend, it had doubtless not taken 
all? These sneers he would urge 
with unrelenting assiduity ; but Mrs 
Clear—high-minded woman !—dis- 
dained to reply to the insinuations. 
Calmly, and with touching resigna- 
tion, she would, on such occasions, 
raise her eyes to heaven, and ask, 
“ What sins she had committed to 
be married to an atheist ?” 

All this time, Miss Camilla Brown 
—such was the name of the injured 

laintiff—slept not on her wrongs. 
t is true that, mollified by Mr Dow- 
ny, the pacific solicitor of Matthew, 
the lady entertained certain hints 





at a compromise. Downy had a 
heart of honey, and a tongue of 
silver, a gentle, persuasive, excel- 
lent little man, with a real friend- 
ship for his client, whom he had 
known from a boy. 

“ Ha!” Matthew was wont to 
soliloquize, “ had I not kept my 
marriage secret from Downy, he 
had enquired for deeds, and then— 
and then ”—and then, we can take 
upon ourselves to affirm, Miss Lac 
had still remained an ungathered 
bud. 

** Well, Mat,” said Downy, at his 
last conference, “ I’ve made the best 
of bad. I—where’s your wife ?” 

** Gone to Dorking,” replied Mat~- 
thew, impatient of the superfluous 
query. 

“ Dorking again! But I come on 
business. [ve offered the plaintiff 
five hundred pounds, and [ think 
she'll listen to reason.” 

“ No doubt,” said Matthew, drily, 
“ tis a good round sum for the 
trouble.” 

“T tell you, Mat,” urged Downy, 
in a soft yet impressive tone, “ if she 
goes into court with those letters, 
you're not safe for a thousand.” 

“If I had but seen my way, I had 
never written,” said Clear, with un- 
necessary emphasis. “ That a man 
should lift a pen against himself! 
°Tis a sort of suicide,’ moralized 
the defendant. “ Five hundred 
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pounds! Well, if [ must, I must.” 
—Downy nodded satisfaction. —* But 
if ever I have a son,”— 

Downy turned his grey eye on 
Matthew; then, looking upwards, 
stared at the portrait of Mrs Clear. 
Matthew felt the look to be cruelly 
murderous; for it slew the unborn. 
From that hour, Matthew never had 
the hardihood to enjoy even a sup- 
positious son of his own! 

“TI suppose,” said Downy, ‘‘ you 
have heard that Mrs Melon, and’ — 

“ Another action ?” asked the con- 
science-stricken Matthew. 

“ No, she’s married—so you're 
safe from her. But your young 
widow, Mrs Lillywhite”—( Matthew 
gasped )—“ ha! that was a miss, in- 
deed !” 

“ Phew! She hadn’t a penny cer- 
tain.” 

* No; but now her uncle’s dead.” 

* Dead! D—— it,” said Matthew, 
“now she must be very comfort- 
able.” 

“ They say fifteen thousand,” re- 
marked Downy, who unconsciously 
again glanced at the portait of Mrs 
Clear; then recollected himself— 
took up hishat—gavea silent squeeze 
to her ‘husband, and left him to the 
sharp reproach of broken protesta- 
tions. 

One morning, some weeks after 
the visit of Downy, Matthew sat in 
his easy chair, exhibiting a most per- 
turbed and anxious countenance. 
Mrs Clear was from home; by the 
way, she was gone toDorking. From 
his looks, it was certain that Mat- 
thew could not see his way. He 
took up a book—he threw it down— 
he paced the room—he stared into 
the street. At length, he went out. 
Having wandered in St James’s 
Park a couple of hours, he returned 
home. After the lapse of two more 
hours, the servant announced— 

“ Mr Felix!” 

Matthew ee, up to meet the 
visitor, but immediately sank again 
into his chair. Truth to say, ill luck 
never had a more significant retainer 
than Mr Felix. He looked with a 
dead black eye on Matthew—shook 
a sharp, white face—elevated his 
shoulders, and said, or rather 
croaked, “ Mr Clear, I am very, 
very sorry "— 

“ Lost? lost?” asked Matthew. 
suffocated with anxiety, 


We may here inform the reader 
that Mr Felix was fornierly head- 
clerk to Mr Downy ; and that his 
present object was to inform Mat- 
thew of the verdict—not ten minutes 
returned by a conscientious jury, 
in the case of Brown versus Clear. 
The reader will remember that we 
spoke of a compromise. Certain it 
is, that the plaintiff, won by Downy, 
had consented to take five hundred 
pounds with costs: the money was 
to be paid the next day, when Mr 
Felix, who had recently set up for 
himself, assured Matthew that if 
brought into court, the plaintiff, left 
to his adroitness, would not get a 
sixpence. ‘To this he pledged even 
his reputation. Matthew—seeing his 
way—broke with his old friend 
Downy, and gave the case to Mr 
Felix, who again and again, in his 
own graphic and anatomical words, 
declared that ‘‘ Miss Brown had 
not a leg to stand upon!” 

“ These things well happen,” said 
the comforting Mr Felix; ‘‘ the da- 
mages” — 

Matthew, in a state of strangula- 
tion, gasped—* How much?” 

* One thousand five hundred 
pounds?” 

The features of Matthew changed 
like a dying dolphin—‘ One thou- 
sand, five—why—you told me,— 
yes, you swore, she hadn’t a leg to 
stand upon.” 

“ As a lawyer, sir, I was justified 
in the assumption; but after what 
had passed between you and Miss 
Brown, you, sir, must have known 
better.” 

** Passed between us?” 

“ Oh, Mr Clear, a case of rock 
couldn't stand against ¢hem letters. 
Not a dry eye in court; even his 
lordship moved; and three times 
the counsel stopt to recover him- 
self! Seven ladies fainting, and 
three in strong hysterics, taken from 
the gallery. How could you write 
them letters ?”’ 

With this interrogative, and a pas- 
sing complaint of great exhaustion, 
Mr Felix departed to dine. Though 
we anticipate the event a few weeks, 
we will here state, as an evidence of 
the mighty power of love,—making 
the lion lie down with the lamb,— 
that such was its influence over Mr 
Felix, that though opposed to Miss 
Brown, he subsequently married the 
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lady, wisely adding his own bill of 
costs to her private damages. 

To return to Matthew, who sat 
staring and stunned. The unequivo- 
cal triumph of his epistolary talents 
weighed with him not a feather 
against fifteen hundred pounds. At 
length, Matthew began to vociferate. 
“ Fool! fool! And when I thought 
Isaw my way! Fifteen hundred ! 
fifteen! and then the costs! Oh 
Lord! In all, two thousand pounds! 
Two thousand! How Downy will 
triumph! how he’ll chuckle! how 
he'll exclaim ””—— 

*“ Ha! ha! ha! Hooked him, by 
God!” 

Matthew stood transfixed. Was 
it “ but a wandering voice,” or was 
it, indeed, Nabob in the flesh? An- 
other laugh dispelled all doubt; 
Matthew, opening the door of an in- 
ner room, beheld the bird of evil 
omen—beheld— 

*“* Tippo, my dear, where’s your 
bow?” 

Thus spake Mrs Clear to a fat little 
boy of about eight years old, with 

littering dark eyes, coal coloured 
vair, and a primrose complexion. 
The docile infant drew up to Mat- 
thew, greeting him with a truly Ori- 
ental salutation. Matthew, without 
the slightest return of the elaborate 
civility, glared at his wife. Mrs 
Clear, with an amiable attempt at 
conversation, taking off her bonnet, 
observed, “ she had been to Dor- 
king.” This she said in a tone of 
explanation to the bewildered look 
of her husband, who, however, was 
far from satisfied with the intelli- 
gence. “ He knew she was always 
going to Dorking—but—who—who 
the devil was Tippo?” His wife, 
with a confidence peculiar to her- 
self, explained. 

“A burden had long weighed upon 
her heart; she could no longer live 
beneath the pressure. Tippo wasa 
helpless orphan. She had long 
known his unhappy parents; she 
might almost say his mother and 
herself, bred together, were one. In 
his last moments, she had promised 
the father to nourish and protect 
the little Tippo. She had brought 
the dear infant to England—had 

laced him with a nurse at Dorking. 
Bat for the visitation of Providence, 
which had swept away her property 
(true, as a Christian, she ought not 
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to murmur), out of her own means, 
she would have reared and educated 
the little love; but since the earth. 
quake”’—Here, a torrent of tears 
rendered the speaker inaudible. 

Though the presence of Tippo 
was thus satisfactorily explained, 
the sudden advent of Nabob still re- 
mained a mystery. There never 
was so lucky an accident. Tippo, 
during his residence at Dorking, 
much frequented the society of cer- 
tain mercenary naturalists abound- 
ing in that neighbourhood—wespeak 
of bird-catchers. On the morning 
of the day of Mrs Clear’s last visit, 
Nabob, keeping company with rustic 
linnets and plebeian sparrows, was 
caught in a net with a dozen of his 
low friends, and immediately recog- 
nised and claimed by the delighted 
Tippo. A guinea rewarded the bird- 
catcher ; and thus, Mrs Clear in one 
day repossessed herself of all (ex- 
cept her husband) she held dear in 
the world.—Tippo the orphan, and 
Nabob the parrot. 

Mrs Clear had heard the verdict ; 
and though considerably shocked at 
the sum, besides being much hurt at 
the warm libertine tone of the letters, 
still her conduct on the occasion was 
all but angelic. Matthew expected 
bitter reproof—scorching glances. 
Alas! he koew not woman. He 
knew not her deep tides of feeling 
—the secret sources of her heavenly 
sympathy; Mrs Clear breathed 
nought but comfort and content; 
perhaps the genial season had its in- 
fluence; it was a lovely July night, 
and Matthew was melted. 

“ Indeed, it was a heavy sum; but 
a cheerful economy would soon re- 
place it. And, after all, what an es- 
cape! For what,” exclaimed Mrs 
Clear, with ill-suppressed horror, 
“ what, my dear Matthew, if you 
had married such a person?” Mrs 
Clear evidently waited for a reply; 
but Mr Clear said nothing. 

At this moment, the domestic 
group would have kindled a Wilkie. 
Matthew was seated on a sofa, one 
band beside him, the other thrust 
beneath his waistcoat. On his im- 
mediate right sat his wife in a novel 
position. She had both arms about 
her husband’s neck, with her eyes fol- 
lowing his eyes. On Matthew’s left 
knee, after much unseen assistance 
on the part of Julia, sat little Tippo, 
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all his faculties absorbed by a large 
scarlet apple. At an end of the sofa 
was perched Nabob, silently de- 
vouring buttered toast, a vegetable 
he had much missed in the fields of 
Surrey. Now, confess, reader— 
have you not here a picture ? 

“Is he not a sweet fellow ?” asked 
Mrs Clear, turning her husband’s 
head to Tippo. “ And then so mild 
—so tractable. Yes, Matthew, he 
will—he must win upon you; you 
will find in the dear child a son!” 
(some association made Matthew 
cast up his glassy eyes to the por- 
trait)—“ an affectionate son; and, 
yes, you will be to him as a loving 
father!” Matthew sat with his 
tongue like a stone in his mouth. 
“«‘ Eh, Matthew?” and Mrs Clear 
continued with every query to 
tighten her arms about her husband’s 
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neck. “‘ Eh, Matthew?” At length, 
in self-defence, for a blue tinge stole 
upon the good man’s cheek, Mat- 
thew uttered a sound which with 
Julia passed for “ yes.” 

“ | knew you would; and you 
will foster him, and educate him as a 
gentleman, and provide for his fu- 
ture wants in this stormy wicked 
life? eh, Matthew? ”—and Julia’s 
arms were still at Matthew’s neck. 
—* Eh, Matthew? I say, eh, Mat- 
thew ?”’ and Mrs Clear raised her 
voice with every question, squee- 
zing, too, with growing force.—* Eh, 
Matthew ?” 

This time, Matthew becoming de- 
_— purple, cried loudly—* Yes, 

es!” 

“Ha! ha! ha! hooked him, by 
God!”—and the parrot finished his 
buttered toast. 


CuaprTer IV. 


The expenses of the law-suit, va- 
rious debts contracted by Mrs Clear, 
when she walked “ in maiden medi- 
tation, fancy free,” together with the 
professional education of Tippo, in a 
few years reduced Matthew's ten 
thousand pounds to little less than 
four. Unhappily, Mrs Clear, for all 
her solitary hint at cheerful saving, 
had not learned “ to sink with dig- 
nity.” Until awakened by the ring 
of the last guinea, she lived in the 
delusion of the unbroken ten thou- 
sand. It is true her imagination was 
tinged with Oriental extravagance ; 
much was to be allowed for her 
breeding ; though Matthew, we 
grieve to say, was quite devoid of 
the necessary charity. Nay, sorry 
are we to add, that as he lost his 
money, he lost his temper; as he 
became poor, he became less en- 
durable. Indeed, so surely did his 
manners fall with his purse, that 
when suddenly deprived of every 
shilling, he appeared—ay, even to 
many of his protesting friends—an 
incorrigible monster. Poor fellow! 
he was hardly used ; for he was one 
of those rigid people who, with ten 
thousand pounds, pay their way, 
praise honesty as the best policy, 
and look on the Gazette as part and 
— of the Newgate Calendar. 

ity, that such folks should feel ad- 
versity,—that such excellent prin- 


ciples should be weakened, broken, 
by evil fortune! However, so it 
chanced with Matthew, he, who 
with a plum would have been a 
miracle of stoical probity, lightened 
of the best part of his wealth, began 
to look with gentler eyes on human 
indiscretion. Matthew, rich and 
prosperous, would have called that 
gross iniquity, which the same lo- 
sing Matthew practised as a wise 
self- preservation. 

“ Very well, Mr Clear, very well ; 
you know best; but sure am I that 
Simpson’s a villain.” Thus, with fe- 
minine perception, one day prophe- 
sied Mrs Clear. Matthew, seeing his 
way, smiled contemptuously ; and 
thoughhe spoke not,he felt, to his own 
satisfaction, more than a match for 
Simpson. Had he condescended to 
reply, he might, we think, have ven- 
tured a like ingenuous vaunt to that 
really proclaimed by a modern mas- 
ter of the revels.—*‘‘ Beware, sir, be- 
ware of that Mr Bradford,” whis- 
pered the friendly warning. “ Sir,” 
replied the Mirror of Managers, with 
an air and look of questioned geni- 
us,—“ Sir, Mr Bradford may think 
himself a blasted rogue, but, sir,’— 
and the speaker towered and dilated 
with a consciousness of power, as he 
coined the expressive comparative, 
—* but, sir, he shall find that J can 
be a blasted-er /” 
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“Ha! what! Simpson—why, the 
very man in my thoughts,” said 
Matthew ; “ well—humph ! —sit 
down.” But Matthew, despite his 
hospitable address, looked il] at ease. 
His eye fell from the face of Simp- 
son; and now, wandered, quite un- 
consciously, to Mrs Clear’s portrait; 
and now, dwelt sleepily upon the 
carpet. Julia rose from her seat; 
and, uttering half-a dozen eloquent 
fuotsteps, quitted the room ; we say 
eloquent, for even the dull, the 
guileless Simpson, understood the 
disdain conveyed in them. 

Matthew sat, as though his chair 
became every moment hotter and 
hotter; and his face, glowing from 
a dirty yellow into a dingy red, be- 
trayed the increasing heat. On the 
other hand, Simpson showed a coun- 
tenance of stone. Observing the 
confusion of his friend, he, with ex- 
emplary politeness, silently awaited 
his convenience. Preluding the act 
by a short cough, Matthew jerked 
his chair, tock the hand of Simpson, 
and squeezing it with the fervour of 
a Pythias, said or sighed—* My 
dear Simpson, I am so sorry!” 

“ Not a word—not a syllable, my 
dear friend. Since you can’t oblige 
me with the thousand ”— 

‘* Between ourselves, my dear boy, 
the extravagance of Mrs Clear is— 
but no, not even to you should [— 
can 1—expose my own wife! I 
thought I had the money—I”— 

“ I wish you had, with all my 
soul! But, at once to put you out 
of agony, I am come to tell you, 
that I don’t want it.” 

If, before, Matthew warmly press- 
ed the hand of his friead, he could 
at this moment have embraced him. 
Yes, no sooner had Simpson de- 
clared his independence, than Mat- 
thew became perfectly tranquil. 

“ Indeed,” added Simpson, after 
a brief pause, “ twas very lucky 
that we did’nt purchase ”— 

“ Lucky!” cried Matthew, and 
his jaw worked like the jaw of a 
corpse galvanized ;—“ lucky!” 

“Very lucky: for, you must 
know,” and here Simpson lowered 
his voice, took out his box, and im- 
partially showering the snuff up 
either nostril, continued with sylla- 
bic distinctness, “ you must know, 
that the bonds we were to buy to- 
gether, have to-day gone down to 
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nothing.” So saying, Simpson va- 
nished from the room, leaving 
Matthew fixed in a chair, an exani- 
mate pauper. 

A few words will tell the rise and 
progress of this domestic tragedy. 
Simpson and Matthew were bosom 
—nay, as Simpson thought, pocket- 
friends. Thus, when Simpson,speak- 
ing on the best secret information, 
assured Matthew that a timely pur- 
chase of certain bonds must inevi- 
tably “lead to fortune,” and conse- 
quently to fame,—at the same time, 
asking for the golden intelligence, 
the temporary loan of a thousand 
to participate in the venture— 
Matthew, in a rapture of gratitude, 
and with a religious exclamation, 
promised the cash. However, 
Matthew was no sooner left alone, 
than he began to see his way. Why 
should he pay so dearly for mere ad- 
vice? Why should not he himself 
reap the harvest of his own thou- 
sand? The tempter of man tri- 
umphed over friendship ; for, incited 
by the devil, Matthew invested every 
shilling of his fortune in the afore- 
said securities,—wholly unmindful 
of the thousand pounds sacredly 

ledged to the hae Simpson ! 

hus, seeing his way, Matthew look- 
ed upon stark beggary. We think 
Simpson had an inkling of the sud- 
den destitution of his friend : we be- 
lieve it, from the calm, cold manner 
in which he touched upon the fall 
of the bonds,—from the spark of 
malice that lighted his dull eye as he 
glided from the apartment. We may 
wrong him,—but we have our sus- 
picions. 

What was left to Matthew? In 
no man was the Jove of country more 
deeply rooted ; and yet, on the short- 
est notice was he prepared to wean 
himself from England,—to cross the 
sea—to become an alien and a wan- 
derer. Yes; without breathing a 
word about the vision, he clearly saw 
his way to New York. It may prove 
the worth of Matthew, when we as- 
sure our readers that many, many in 
London enquired most earnestly of 
his prospects. Matthew employed, 
as he conceived, the surest means to 
baffle such amiable curiosity. In- 
deed, believing himself unequal to 
the pang» he even took no formal 
leave of his wife ; but promised him- 
self, when he should have seen his 
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way across the Atlantic, to—to send 
for her. Fortunately, the day he 
withdrew himself from his home, Mrs 
Clear was gone with a party to the 
London Docks. He had merely told 
her, that for a few days he should 
be absent in the country. 

It was about a fortnight after this 
separation, that the fast-sailing ship 
* The Good Intent,” lay off Spithead : 
all was prepared ; in a few minutes 
she would put out to sea. A boat 
approached the ship, containing a 
passenger, a Mr Bustard, whose 
berth had been duly selected and 
paid for by a friend in the London 
Docks. The voyager mounted the 
side ; but, no sooner was he upon 
deck, than a shriek—a piercing fe- 
male screech went through the very 
timbers of “ The Good Intent.” The 
men paused motionless at the ropes ; 
the passengers stared, transfixed ; 
but what was the surprise of the 
males—what the indignation of the 
ladies,—when a woman rushed to 
the new-comer, fell “ like a guilty 
thing” at his feet, and with clasped 
hands, running eyes, and cracking 
voice, exclaimed— 

“ Forgive me, Matthew !—pray, 
forgive me! I don’t deserve that 
you should have followed me! In- 
deed, I don’t! But, forgive me, my 
only Clear—and I will—I will go 
back with you!” 

Reader, it was even so. Peter 
Bustard, cabin passenger, was no 
other than the defaulter, Matthew 
Clear. And most unluckily, two in- 
dividuals—their boat lay astern— 
expressly commissioned to search 
“ The Good Intent” or any other ves- 
sel, for the fugitive,—convinced by 
the words of Julia that they had 
caught their prey, instantly pounced 
upon it, and having satisfied Captain 
Rogers of the legality of the act, pro- 
ceeded to carry Matthew and his 
luggage into their private bark, 
Indeed, Captain Rogers, though evi- 


dently interested in the fate of Mat- 
thew, was too wise an officer—too 
good a seaman to question lawful 
authority. Otherwise, he had never 
risen from the rank of boatswain’s 
mate to the command of his present 
ship: for, by the strangest accident 
in life, Mrs Clear, when a spinster, 
had sailed to England with the very 
Rogers, in whose “ Good Intent” 
she was now a favoured passenger. 
Matthew was hurried into the 
boat: his wife, breathless with anxi- 
ety, watched him safely seated be- 
tween the officers. Of course, she 
expected an invitation to join the 
party ; but Matthew deigned no look, 
no word to the forsaken. Her magna- 
nimity at the spousal neglect was 
truly beautiful. She descended to 
the cabin with the dignity of an in- 
jured empress; and from the stern 
window, with a bottle of hartshorn 
at her nose, contemplated the “ les- 
sening boat;” and though, at least 
with Matthew, it “ unwilling rowed 
to land,” —Julia, above the weakness 
of silly Susan, neither 


*¢ Cried adieu, nor waved her lily hand !” 


For two or three minutes a deep 
silence reigned throughout the ship ; 
and the very sea, the breeze, seemed 
hushed in sympathy with the silent 
sorrow, the wrongs of Matthew. 
All, save the oars, was profoundly at 
rest, when a high shrill note came 
over the waters from “ The Good 
Totent,’—a sound driven “ like a 
word of fire” into the ears of Mat- 
thew,—a voice that cried through 
the serene air—across the glassy 
wave— 

‘*Ha! ha! ha! Hooked him, by 
God!” 

It was not to be supposed that 
Mrs Clear could cross the Atlantic 
without Nabob. Like the sweet 
little cherub, the parrot was aloft, 
perched on a rope of “ The Good 
latent.” 


CuapTer V. 


Law and private malice did their 
worst; and Matthew grew old, and 
lived a beggar. It is true, in the 
fondness of his heart he would con- 
tinue to see his way; but then he 
looked through rags, and the world 
had lost its glory. He was most 


willing ; but Fortune only sneered at 
his alacrity. In the bumility of his 
soul he thought nothing in this dirty 
eerth too foul to touch ; and yet he 
walked with empty hands. Alone 
in the world—for he possessed cer- 
tain evidence of the demise of Mrs 
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Clear at Philadelphia—he had little 
to live for, but found it difficult to 
live. Often, seeing his way, he look- 
ed directly at the poor-house. And 
what added scorpions to his daily 
wants, was the prosperity of early 
acquaintances—of men with no more 
eyes than moles; men, who in truth 
had never seen their way, and who, 
notwithstanding, had jogged dully 
and prosperously on. Harassed, 
disgusted, weary of breath, Matthew 
paused in a desolate hour at a book- 
stall; and, thumbing over a volume 
of Plutarch, nerved by heroic ex- 
amples, he resolved on “ self- 
slaughter.” 

Reader, pause ere you execrate. 
Behold Matthew, with but sixpence 
—and that begged from an old ac- 
quaintance—in his pocket ; house- 
less—hopeless ; his coat in tatters ; 
a ventilating rent in his breeches; 
melancholy eating his heart; a No- 
vember sky—a November rain ; and 
a hole in either shoe! Is not this an 
hour in which a man could lie down 
in a coffin as in a bed? In which he 
could gather himself to sleep—wrap 
even a parish shroud about him as 
he would wrap a warm great-coat 
—compose his arms upon his breast, 
and then fall smiling off into death— 
smiling, at the running, scraping, 
stamping, shuffling, still to continue 
over his head, by the lackeys, the 
flatterers, the debaters, the jugglers 
of the world above? Yes! Matthew 
saw his way into a grave, and look- 
ing back at what he should leave, 
the wormy pit seemed to him a 
warm, comfortable couch ; eider- 
down at the bottom, and silken cur- 
tains at the sides. 

Matthew, pondering on the means, 
decided in favour of arsenic. Com- 
posing himself to a look of indiffer- 
ence, he entered the splendid siop 
of a ‘* surgeon and apothecary.” 
Having, like Romeo, to call about 
him, he had some seconds to observe 
the gorgeous show made by the man 
of drugs.—At length the apothecary 
appeared behind the counter. “‘ What 
may you want?” 

Matthew paused, and a tremor 
thrilled him from crown to sole. 
** What may you want?” 

“ A-a-a dose of salts,” answered 
Matthew. The salts were delivered, 
the money paid, and Matthew was 
again in the street. The reader may 
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stare at the vacillation of the self- 
doomed, who, seeking deadly poison, 
asks for a salutary aperient. We 
know not whether we can satisfac- 
torily solve the riddle; but this we 
know, that Matthew, casting up his 
eyes, beheld in the prosperous sur- 
geon and apothecary, the helpless, 
and, as he afterwards turned out, the 
ungrateful, arrogant Tippo ; the boy, 
whom—held to his pledge by Mrs 
Clear—Matthew had fostered, and 
educated as a gentleman, and pro- 
vided for in this stormy, wicked life. 
Meeting his eyes, Matthew thought 
he was recognised; and whether— 
for pride is a mysterious agent—he 
would not suffer Tippo to suspect 
that his foster-father was so abased 
that nought was left him but to die, 
—or whether Matthew had really 
repented of his wickedness, we can- 
not aver. We can only assure the 
reader that, eschewing poison, he 
asked for salts; and, the medicine 
in his possession, he was too good 
an economist to fling it away. No, 
he took it; and, strange to relate, in 
four-and-twenty hours, he saw his 
way with very different eyes. From 
this accident, we venture to suggest 
to every morbid genius, to every 
despairing lover, who determines to 
purchase arsenic, first to try a dose 
of salts. Purgatives are fatal to ro- 
mance. 

Matthew drudged and drudged, 
and sank and sank. He, who, onthe 
outset of life, saw his way over its 
proudest heights, its richest plains, 
now with contracted vision hung 
over the books of a sordid master, a 
withered usurer. However, as the 
man of money-bags was much older 
than Matthew, as he had no kindred, 
and was bountiful in his professions 
towards his sole, his confidential, and 
his half-starved clerk—Matthew, in 
fitful moments, would see his way to 
the miser’s fortune. Hence was he 
all devotion and ductility. Thus, 
when his master testified to an event, 
it was enough for Matthew; though 
he himself should have forgotten the 
circumstance, yet was his confidence 
80 great in the veracity of his em- 
ployer, that he had but little hesita- 
tion in swearing to it. A law-suit 
most triumphantly illustrated the 
fidelity of Matthew. 

A certain spendthrift deeply in- 
debted to the advances of the money- 
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merchant, had the dishonourable 
audacity to contest his claims. The 
case was involved in many niceties; 
and what was worse, it fell in a time 
when Matthew’s master was in the 
hands of the physician, who, to the 
anxious enquiries of the clerk, shook 
adeath’s-head! The pain of the sick 
man’s disease, only aggravated his 
desire of vengeance. To Matthew 
he left the evidence of the case, nar- 
rating various incidents which, de- 
scribed on what Matthew believed to 
be a bed of death, had to him all the 
force and solemnity of an oath. 
Matthew swore in open court in the 
spirit of his master; but vain was 
the testimony; the spendthrift gain- 
ed the cause; and the sudden shock 
finished the usurer. He died, leav- 
ing every thing he had to build a 
chapel, bequeathing not even a bless- 
ing to his clerk. Hapless Matthew! 
It was not enough for the defendant 
to gain a victory, but he must torture 
the conquered. An indictment was 
filed against the clerk for perjury. 
He was tried, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced ; and for only swearing in the 
spirit of his master, Matthew was 
condemned to two years in New- 
gate, and to stand one hour by St 
Sepulchre’s clock in the pillory ! 

Poor Matthew ! we saw him fixed 
and turning; and we must say to his 
credit, that he went round and round 
with the calmness and equanimity of 
the most practised statesman. We 
have long yearned to hold a philoso- 
phical discourse on the pillory: is 
not the present a golden time! We 
pledge ourselves that our essay shall 
employ one hour, and no more? 
Well, we do a violence to our feel- 
ings, and defer our task. 
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All was breathless, hushed, in the 
Old Bailey, as Matthew was pre- 
sented tothe mob. The executioner 
acquitted himself with praiseworthy 
adroitness. In an instant Matthew 
was ready for the sport; and still 
the silence reigned, as he stood, pre- 
pared for the first turn. 

“Ha! ha! ha! Hooked him, by 
God!” rang from a window of the 
Governor's mansion. Yes, there was 
the ubiquitous Nabob! He had been 
brought to Newgate by a sailor, sub- 
sequently doomed to the hulks ; had 
been trafficked with a turnkey’s wife 
for tobacco, and, after various prison 
vicissitudes, was promoted to the 
drawingroom of the governor. 

Nothing could exceed the human- 
ity of the crowd. Two or three, at 
our commencement we particular- 
ized one speaker, moralized on the 
condition of the culprit; but, with a 
single exception, no spectator offered 
an affront. Having turned his hour, 
Matthew was about to be released. 

‘** How are you now ?” soothingly 
enquired the executioner. 

“Pretty well—pretty well—if—” 

At this moment, a dastard in the 
human form flung a handful of mire 
in the eyes of the sufferer; who, 
—s to shake it off, merely add« 
ed :— 

“ If—if—I—could— see—my— 
way !” 

A kind Samaritan attended Mat- 
thew in the prison. He sought to 
clear the eyes of the sufferer of cer- 
tain particles. ‘‘Look straight for« 
ward,” said the operator. 

“Ha!” groaned Matthew, and he 
thought—* How differently should I 
have seen my way if I had always 
looked straight forward! ” 


— 





TO THE PRINCESS VICTORIA, ON SEEING HER IN YORK CATHEDRAL, DURING 
THE PERFORMANCE OF THE MESSIAH, 


Sweet Princess! as I gaze upon thee now, 

In the bright sunshine of thy youthful grace, 

And in thy soft blue eyes, and tranquil brow, 
Would seek resemblance to thy lofty race, 

I think how soon the whelming cares of state 

May crush thy free young spirit with their weight, 
And change the guileless beauty of thy face ; 

Nor leave of that sweet happy smile one trace :— 
Then earnestly I pray that thou mayst be 

Through all thy life beloved, good, and great; 
And when from thy calm home, by Heaven’s decree, 
Thou art called to rule a mighty Nation’s fate, 
Mayst thou throughout thy reign be just and wise, 


And win at last a crown immortal in the skies. 


Wahefield, Sept. 9, 1835. 
VOL. XXXVIII, NO. CCXL. 
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Tuere are few things more awful 
than Caverns—they have the sublime 
of obscurity to perfection. Those by 
the sea-shore are very well, and the 
imagitiation may be credulous of 
Tritons and Sea Nymphs; but the 
delusion will not last long—we soon 
a. how they are made, and not 

eing in immediate fear of the sleepy 
waters lazily somnambulating at 
their entrances, we recover our pla- 
cidity,and are sensible of no presence 
but our own. But, to be tide-caught 
in one of these, fearfully clinging to 
some dark fragment, as high as we 
may climb, washed by the rage, and 
stunned with the roar of swell and 
breaker, lookin 


out through the 
spray on the dar 


green waves and 


the lurid lightning, is quite another © 


matter. The daughters of Ocean, that 
visited Prometheus, come not here 
as comforters. It is better to drop 
and drown, and end the misery. Yet 
there are caverns in themselves 
much more grand and terrific; bold 
was the man who first entered the 
unknown darkness. And men have 
lived in them. There was Philoc- 
tetes, howling away his agonies in 
his cave, in the lonely uninhabited 
Lemnos. Yet that was scarcely a 
cavern, though called one, for ithad its 
two entrances, and perforated halls, 
“ Blorouog rerea—apQureiires avaiou,” — 
had it been otherwiserepresented, we 
should have more pitied the horror 
of his situation than his disease. 
Imagine yourself far inland—on the 
terra incognita—and turning sudden- 
ly into some wild mountain pass, you 
see, yawning before you, a “ lone- 
some cave forlorn;” would you not 
stand aghast? could you pass it 
without fearfully looking back ? you 
must be alone. Would you most 
dread beasts or demons? As to put- 
ting your foot within it, tempting its 
unknown depth, you would condemn 
the idea as the suggestion of an evil 
spirit, and would recede from its 
mouth, lest it should project its stony 
arms, and, with a “ shut, sesame,” 
enclose you for ever ; and you would 
think of yourself, standing there 
senseless, till awakened, you fancy 
yourself a petrified living statue, fix- 
ed, and staring into the “ darkness 
Visible.” We are disarmed of half 


our natural terror, when we go pres 
pared and knowingly, with attend- 
ants and torches, to these awful en- 
trances to the subterranean world; 
but, to awaken from a sleep, all alone, 
and know one’s self to be in such a 
horrible recess, and to hear the al- 
most still water mysteriously steal- 
ing its way (whence coming and 
whither going—all unknown), would 
be beyond the bearing of any nerves, 
If you could bear that, you might be 
as strong of nerves as Hercules, and 
descend lower, even to Tartarus, 
whistling all the way; and dragging 
Cerberus by one of his tails, ride 
him back, as Waterton did the cay- 
man. 

Neptune’s grotto at Tivoli is a 
fine cavern in its way, and the water 
thundering through it, down from 
above, is of magical influence—but 
the almost still river, gliding no one 
knows where, as in Wokey hole, has 
a more wondrous power. Wokey 
hole is the most awful cavern I have 
ever seen—the most mysterious. 
That part of Somersetshire abounds 
in them. The limestone hills are 
hollow, with discovered and undis- 
covered holes, that for aught we 
know may communicate with the 
Domdaniel dungeons; where the 
storm demons, as they drive by, lay 
their permitted ears to hear the how- 
lings of the rebel spirits, chained un- 
der the earth. It is supposed that 
there is a subterranean passage from 
Wokey to Cheddar cliffs; and a story 
is told of a dog being put into a ca- 
vern in the latter place, and making 
his exitat Wokey. The distance is at 
the least six miles. Though I would 
not vouch for the truth of the story, 
it may be not an incredible thing. 
Every one has heard of Cheddar 
cliffs. No one can form an idea of 
their peculiar beauty, or, I should 
Say, grandeur, without studying 
them. From the general line of the 
country, no suspicion would be en- 
tertained of so fine a pass existing 
among the Mendip bills. There are, 
indeed, many passages through them 
of various character, but there 18 
not one to be compared to that of 
Cheddar. Indeed, there is nothing 
like it any where, as far as my know- 
ledge goes. The rocks are in cha- 
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racter the finest, in places perfectly 
precipitous to a depth of perhaps 
four hundred feet; they are magni- 
ficent in form and colour, and the 
numerous caverns and holes add 
much to the sublimity of the scene. 
Cheddar is certainly much finer than 
the pass of Llamberris. It is a cir- 
cuitous and narrow course; and so 
retired, so sheltered w'thin its own 
recesses, that you think not of its 
utter barrenness—you are involved, 
as it were, within a deep wood of 
rock. Many years since I visited 
it and sketched there. I was much 
gratified the other day by a fine sub- 
ject of Cheddar, sketched in on can- 
vass by my friend Mr Jackson of 
Clifton, an artist of much genius ; 
and in consequence I determined, 
on the firet opportunity, to revisit 
the rocks. Such soon occurred ; and 
I must confess that their sublimity, 
magnificence, and beauty, far sur- 
passed my recollection and expecta- 
tion. An artist cannot find better 
studies for rock in detail; and, 
should he be disposed to make pic- 
tures of such subjects, he will find 
many a8 perfect in composition as 
he would desire. There is a kiln at 
the entrance, the smoke of which, 
rolling among the rocks, produces 
fine effects. Here, too, he will find 
admirable studies of caverns, of every 
shape and depth. What a scene for 
aland-storm! It is so treated in my 
friend’s picture, which is most pro- 
mising. I think few could wind 
through this sublime pass without a 
sense of fear; the rocks hanging 
over-head, apparently threatening to 
crush the intruder, and the yawning 
chasms, close upon his footsteps, 
seem prepared, as if by magic, for his 
prison or his grave. It is the region 
for genii and enchantment. It may 
be useful to mention, that the 
sketcher will find very good accom- 
modation, as there are one or two 
very respectable inns at the little 
village, which is close to the scenery. 
There is a small and clear stream, 
which, though not conspicuous, may 
be of advantage to the sketcher. On 
our way to Cheddar, we entered a 
small comb (Berrington, or Bur- 
rington) to see a cavern in which, 
upon its accidental discovery, some 
years ago, were found, not far from 
its mouth, skeletons laid apparently 
in order, and farther in, an immense 
quantity of fossil bones of antedilu- 
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vian animals. These had all disap- 
peared, but we were told, that some 
of them were of very large size. We 
learned that they were removed by 
a Mr Beard of Banwell, where a simi- 
lar cave has been opened, and there, 
1 understand, heaps of bones are still 
in the situation in which they were 
found. How came these animals, and 
of various species, that do not assort 
with each other, thus heaped to- 
gether, and often in caverns to which 
there is noapparent entrance or exit? 
The very stone must have been first 
formed when they were thus imbed- 
ded together. You may take a geo- 
logist with you, or you may be one 
yourself, but neither you nor he will 
have power to do more than guess at 
these wonderful things, and never 
come toa satisfactory solution of the 
difficulties. Science, however, will 
do much, and will from one bone 
make out the whole animal, so that 
we pretty well know the forms of the 
creatures that, at the formation of 
this limestone, inhabited the earth— 
if it was earth. But what is lime- 
stone itself? how formed? Was it 
not once ail living matter, all im- 
mense, immeasurable as it is, made 
of the positive substance, the bones 
of living creatures? Look at the 
innumerable and enormous masses, 
and imagine that all was once life. 
The thought will not disengage it- 
self from the mind, and we delude 
ourselves with the idea, that the spi- 
rits of all this life are still present, 
and sentient: The world in ruinand 
combustion, heaping up its own mo- 
nument—the whole mountain mass,as 
it were, one petrified statue of former 
existence, lifting up its bold front te 
the new creation, to assert, * We 
were’’—claiming priority of ages, the 
possession and dominion of the 
world! I am no geologist, and do 
not walk about this modest unaé- 
suming world (like an Indian sa- 
vage), to tomahawk the hills, that, 
one would think, often put on fright- 
ful appearances to stay the advances 
of thé stone-chi ; and know 
nothing but what I have picked up 
in conversation. I wait till the 
science comes te some determinate 
conclusion, and shall be divested of 
its hard names. In the mean while, 
there is some pleasure in the mys- 
tery of ignorance, and a much wider 
scope for fancy — therefore for 
poetry. The world is the revel 
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Tere are few things more awful 
than Caverns—they have the sublime 
of obscurity to perfection. Those by 
the sea-shore are very well, and the 
imagitiation may be credulous of 
Tritons and Sea Nymphs; but the 
delusion will not last long—we soon 
eg how they are made, and not 

eing in immediate fear of the sleepy 
waters lazily somnambulating at 
their entrances, we recover our pla- 
cidity,and are sensible of no presence 
but our own. But, to be tide-caught 
in one of these, fearfully clinging to 
some dark fragment, as high as we 
may climb, washed by the rage, and 
stunned with the roar of swell and 
breaker, looking out through the 
spray on the dark green waves and 


the lurid lightning, is quite another © 


matter. The daughters of Ocean, that 
visited Prometheus, come not here 
as comforters. It is better to drop 
and drown, and end the misery. Yet 
there are caverns in themselves 
much more grand and terrific; bold 
was the man who first entered the 
unknown darkness. And men have 
lived in them. There was Philoc- 
tetes, howling away his agonies in 
his cave, in the lonely uninhabited 
Lemnos. Yet that was scarcely a 
cavern, though called one, for ithad its 
two entrances, and perforated halls, 
“ Sorouos wirea—apdirciros abalov,” — 
had itbeen otherwiserepresented, we 
should have more pitied the horror 
of his situation than his disease. 
Imagine yourself far inland—on the 
terra incognita—and turning sudden- 
ly into some wild mountain pass, you 
see, yawning before you, a “ lone- 
some cave forlorn;” would you not 
stand aghast? could you pass it 
without fearfully looking back ? you 
must be alone. Would you most 
dread beasts or demons? As to put- 
ting your foot within it, tempting its 
unknown depth, you would condemn 
the idea as the suggestion of an evil 
spirit, and would recede from its 
mouth, lest it should project its stony 
arms, and, with a “ shut, sesame,” 
enclose you for ever ; and you would 
think of yourself, standing there 
senseless, till awakened, you fancy 
yourself a petrified living statue, fix- 
ed, and staring into the “ darkness 
Visible.” We are disarmed of half 


our natural terror, when we go pre« 
pared and knowingly, with attend- 
ants and torches, to these awful en- 
trances to the subterranean world ; 
but, to awaken froma sleep, all alone, 
and know one’s self to be in such a 
horrible recess, and to hear the al- 
most still water mysteriously steal- 
ing its way (whence coming and 
whither going—all unknown), would 
be beyond the bearing of any nerves, 
If you could bear that, you might be 
as strong of nerves as Hercules, and 
descend lower, even to Tartarus, 
whistling all the way; and dragging 
Cerberus by one of his tails, ride 
him back, as Waterton did the cay- 
man. 

Neptune’s grotto at Tivoli is a 
fine cavern in its way, and the water 
thundering through it, down from 
above, is of magical influence—but 
the almost still river, gliding no one 
knows where, as in Wokey hole, has 
a more wondrous power. Wokey 
hole is the most awful cavern I have 
ever seen—the most mysterious. 
That part of Somersetshire abounds 
in them. The limestone hills are 
hollow, with discovered and undis- 
covered holes, that for aught we 
know may communicate with the 
Domdaniel dungeons; where the 
storm demons, as they drive by, lay 
their permitted ears to hear the how- 
lings of the rebel spirits, chained un- 
der the earth. It is supposed that 
there is a subterranean passage from 
Wokey to Cheddar cliffs; and a story 
is told of a dog being put into a ca- 
vern in the latter place, and making 
his exitat Wokey. The distance is at 
the least six miles. Though I would 
not vouch for the truth of the story, 
it may be not an incredible thing. 
Every one has heard of Cheddar 
cliffs. No one can form an idea of 
their peculiar beauty, or, I should 
Say, grandeur, without studying 
them. From the general line of the 
country, no suspicion would be en- 
tertained of so fine a pass existing 
among the Mendip hills. There are, 
indeed, many passages through them 
of various character, but there 18 
not one to be compared to that of 
Cheddar. Indeed, there is nothing 
like it any where, as far as my know- 
ledge goes. The rocks are in cha- 
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racter the finest, in places perfectly 
precipitous to a depth of perhaps 
four hundred feet; they are magni- 
ficent in form and colour, and the 
numerous caverns and holes add 
much to the sublimity of the scene. 
Cheddar is certainly much finer than 
the pase of Llamberris. It is a cir- 
cuitous and narrow course; and so 
retired, so sheltered within its own 
recesses, that you think not of its 
utter barrenness—you are involved, 
as it were, within a deep wood of 
rock. Many years since I visited 
it and sketched there. I was much 
gratified the other day by a fine sub- 
ject of Cheddar, sketched in on can- 
vass by my friend Mr Jackson of 
Clifton, an artist of much genius; 
and in consequence I determined, 
on the firet opportunity, to revisit 
the rocks. Such soon occurred; and 
I must confess that their sublimity, 
magnificence, and beauty, far sur- 
passed my recollection and expecta- 
tion. An artist cannot find better 
studies for rock in detail; and, 
should he be disposed to make pic- 
tures of such subjects, he will find 
many a8 perfect in composition as 
he would desire. There is a kiln at 
the entrance, the smoke of which, 
rolling among the rocks, produces 
fine effects. Here, too, he wiil find 
admirable studies of caverns, of every 
shape and depth. What a scene for 
aland-storm! It is so treated in my 
friend’s picture, which is most pro- 
mising. I think few could wind 
through this sublime pass without a 
sense of fear; the rocks hanging 
over-head, apparently threatening to 
crush the intruder, and the yawning 
chasms, close upon his footsteps, 
seem prepared, as if by magic, for his 
prison or his grave. It is the region 
for genii and enchantment. It may 
be useful to mention, that the 
sketcher will find very good accom- 
modation, as there are one or two 
very respectable inns at the little 
village, which is close to the scenery. 
There is a small and clear stream, 
which, though not conspicuous, may 
be of advantage to the sketcher. On 
our way to Cheddar, we entered a 
small comb (Berrington, or Bur- 
rington) to see a cavern in which, 
upon its accidental discovery, some 
years ago, were found, not far from 
its mouth, skeletons laid apparently 
in order, and farther in, an immense 
quantity of fossil bones of antedilu- 
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vian animals. These had all disap- 
peared, but we were told, that some 
of them were of very large size. We 
learned that they were removed by 
a Mr Beard of Banwell, where a simi- 
lar cave has been opened, and there, 
I understand, heaps of bones are still 
in the situation in which they were 
found. How came these animals, and 
of various species, that do not assort 
with each other, thus heaped to- 
gether, and often in caverns to which 
there is noapparent entrance or exit? 
The very stone must have been first 
formed when they were thus imbed- 
ded together. You may take a geo- 
logist with you, or you may be one 
yourself, but neither you nor he will 
have power to do more than guess at 
these wonderful things, and never 
come to a satisfactory solution of the 
difficulties. Science, however, will 
do much, and will from one bone 
make out the whole animal, so that 
we pretty well know the forms of the 
creatures that, at the formation of 
this limestone, inhabited the earth— 
if it was earth. But what is lime- 
stone itself? how formed? Was it 
not once all living matter, all im- 
mense, immeasurable as it is, made 
of the positive substance, the bones 
of living creatures? Look at the 
innumerable and enormous masses, 
and imagine that all was once life. 
The thought will not disengage it- 
self from the mind, and we delude 
ourselves with the idea, that the spi- 
rits of all this life are still present, 
and sentient: The world in ruinand 
combustion, heaping up its own mo- 
nument—the whole mountain mass,as 
it were, one petrified statue of former 
existence, lifting up its bold front to 
the new creation, to assert, * We 
were” —claiming priority of ages, the 
possession and dominion of the 
world! I am no geologist, and do 
not walk about this modest unas- 
suming world (like an Indian sa- 
vage), to tomahawk the hills, that, 
one would think, often put on fright- 
ful appearances to stay the advances 
of the stone-chi 3; and know 
nothing but what I have picked up 
in conversation. I wait till the 
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ground of the imagination, and igno- 
rance is placed, as porter, to keep 
out science and knowledge, that 
ever begin to cut and to square, 
which imagination abhors. Whilst 
we are yet in the flesh, not knowing 
how soon we may become stones 
ourselves—debris, to be broken up 
and trodden upon by other created 
hoofs—let us spare the bones of our 
predecessors, though they be fossil, 
thankful for the fertile part of our 
inheritance. But it will not be. 
Science petrifies the human heart, 
and sends forth the gentle to stick 
butterflies through with pins. Mul- 
titudes of such amiable hunters have 
I seen in the woods this last month, 
and I would have rejoiced had Pan 
and Sylvanus, or a satyr, leaped 
forth, and forked them upon the 
green sward, while the Dryads 
should have whipped them with 
nettles, male and female delinquents, 
pinned down for a six hours’ lecture 
on the better humanities. 

To return to the Burrington ca- 
vern. How the animal fossil bones 
came there, let Professor Buckland 
determine, if he can. But how came 
the Auman skeletons there? That 
will appear more strange, when the 
tale of the first discovery of the ca- 
vern is told. A party of rustics 
hunted a rabbit into a small hole. 
They commenced digging it out; 
and, to their surprise, the small hole 
became a considerable aperture, and 
at length the whole mouth of the ca- 
vern was exposed; not far in they 
found the skeletons. There was not, 
apparently, any entrance to the ca- 
vern. The mouth must have been 
closed by the falling of pieces from 
above, which, by accumulation of 
ages, formed one mass, covered with 
earth and verdure, effectually stop- 
ping up the entrance to the cavern. 
At the time that these bodies were 
deposited in the cavern, it was of 
course open, and used as a burial- 
place, probably on the occasion of 
some battle, for there is the site of 
an ancient encampment not far off. 
This must have been ages ago; and 
the, interior part, wherein were the 
fossil bones, was probably never ex- 
amined until the modern discovery. 
To the sketcher this cave is not par- 
ticularly interesting, there being so 
much finer withia his reach. I have 
mentioned the Banwell caves; I have 
not seen them; and I understand 
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that there is one also in Brockley 
comb; though I have often studied 
in that beautiful place, I never saw 
the cave; it is certainly concealed, 
and probably difficult of access. 
Brockley comb, however, is an ad- 
mirable spot for study, independent. 
ly of such an object. The trees in 
it are magnificent, particularly the 
ash; and the intermixture of rock 
and tree, and the broken character of 
the ground, render it a very choice 
spot for the artist. There is a pub- 
lic road through it, nine miles from 
Bristol; and the views above, on 
either side, are remarkably fine. You 
look down upon a whole region of 
trees, sloping down into a rich plain, 
backed by cultivated hills; but from 
the opposite side you have most 
magnificent sunsets; the orb setting 
in the Channel, and pouring his floud 
of glorious colours over the inter- 
mediate country, while the deep, 
rocky, wooded glen is directly be- 
low you, reposing untouched by the 
light, in solemn shade. Though it 
has been by accident, the last week 
or ten days have made me familiar 
with caverns. I spent many hours 
in and about one in Leigh woods. 
It is not large, but large enough for 
a moderate habitation ; and any cynic 
philosopher may find it an ample 
substitute for his tub. It would 
make an admirable den should a 
painter wish a study for a back- 
ground to a family group of lions. 
The situation of it is sombre and 
solemn, richly umbrageous,—the 
mouth being on the descent of a 
deep and gloomy dell, whose trees 
are wild, and the projecting boles 
and twisted roots all directed to- 
wards, and as it were looking into, 
the cavera, are fabulous of mystery, 
and make the picture such. Above 
this, at the top of the dell, immedi- 
ately where it dips, and the trees 
shoot out boldly from the rocky 
ledges, are some very wild studies, 
well worth the sketcher’s attention. 
I was alone here, waiting for a bro- 
ther sketcher, who did not keep his 
engagement, and I confess the lone- 
liness of the scene, its deep gloom, 
and peculiar character of conceal- 
ment, were too powerful for plea- 
sure. A little lower down the river, 
and on the opposite side, high up in 
the bold cliff, is the well-known 
Giant’s Cave; at high water there 
is a fine echo, which seems to come 
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from the cavern’s mouth. The in- 
genious Mr West, who is construct- 
ing a new observatory above, is ex- 
cavating to reach this giant’s hole; 
if he succeeds, the cavern will be 
visited from thence with great inte- 
rest, and the view from it to the op- 
posite woods and along the course 
of the river will be very striking. I 
have a dream-like recollection of 
coming, in the dusk of evening, upon 
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the mouth of a fearful cavern, to- 
wards the foot of the pass Les 
Eschelles, and of shuddering as I 
went by it. The demon of “ antres 
vast and deserts wild,” will, I am well 
assured, be my nightmare this night, 
for I am, even waking, haunted by 
its visions. But we must live and 
learn, and gather something even 
from dark dreams. 


“ The courtier in his hall, 
The hermit in his cell, 
The Sketcher in his cavern, 
And Truth in her well.” 


But Truth has enjoyed but a 
dry berth of late, and has not had 
wherewithal to wash her beautiful 
features, that are just now a little 
obscured, till the wet season comes. 
So we may put matter of fact some- 
what aside for a while, and bottle it 
up for future use, and let Fancy 
rule the hour. Shall we dare to 
enter Merlin’s cave, or mount the 
crupper of the “ coal-black steed,” 
and try the blacker descent with 
Odin—take counsel of Enchanters 
and Magi, and feast as bridegroom 
elect in the subterranean halls of 
Fairy Paribanon? or enter, with the 
African’s ring of safety, the lighter 
and glorious, yet solemn, because 
silent, garden, where trees bloom 
with precious stones? Shall we im- 
bibe “ prophetic vein” within “the 
navel of the earth,” the hollow shrine 
of the Delphian? There would we 
have true enchantment—there is the 
grotto of Calypso, that even Mercu- 


ry, the messenger, stood to admire 
and sketch —the cavern of the 
Nymphs, where Ulysses hid his 
treasures. All these are for dreams, 
and furnish pictures, and appropri- 
ate figures. There is Maia’s Cave, 
and the Dictzan, and a hundred 
other abodes, too well known to 
mythological scandal, ages before 
the Suppression Societies, under 
the Jovial reign. Virgil’s shameful 
cavern scene has been painted by 
Poussin—a scene as low in taste, as 
bad in morals; but A¢neas was a 
wretch, and took Dido by storm. 
He had neither love for the pictu- 
resque, nor awe of the “ genius 
loci.” But caverns for painters and 
poets are those unsophisticated by 
human adventure, where man dare 
not, and angels will not tread— 
where spirits lurk invisible, and yet 
impregnate the rocks with their life 
and essence. They come when they 
are called, by potent spells, and 


“ Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
All that mingle may.” 


I said, where human feet tread not 
—yet was there Prospero’s cave, 
that retained its magic under the 
chaste footing of Miranda; for Ariel 
daily renewed it with mystery. 


Strange being, conversant with the 
moon's interlunar cave, and the pre- 
cious hiding-places of the deep sea, 
where of the wreck’d nothing 


* doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange,” 


deep down below, the regions touched by solar light, yet gem-illumi- 


nated— 


* Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear.” 


How like are Homer and Shak- 
speare in their conception of beings 
neither angels, nor gods, nor demi- 
gods, but spirits, the essences which, 
in after ages, magic brought into 


more perfect visible agency. It is 
curious that, perhaps, there is no 
instance (I speak offhand) of any 
thing like the mystery of magic in 
ancient classic authors but in Ho- 
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mer, and that confined to the 
Odyssey. The gods, indeed, of the 
Heathen Mythology were many, and 
had their divisions and subdivisions ; 
- but still they retained human cha- 
racter and passions, and, — 
they were now and then invisible, 
and assumed other shapes, all their 
thoughts and actions were of this 
world; there was no glimpse of a 
world of spirits, of spell- working, 
and incantation—if we except the 
Odyssey. What were the ships of 
the Phenicians but magical, that 
themselves knew whither they 
should go? The vessel that con- 
veyed Ulysses to Ithaca is trans- 
formed into a rock, and the prophe- 
cy impending over the city of Alci- 
nous fs mysterious. Then there is 
the magic girdle to be thrown into 
the sea by Ulysses, not looking be- 
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hind him. The enchanted cup of 
Circe, and her men monsters. Ca« 
lypso, the Sirens, Circe, all partake 
of power of enchantment. They are 
between divinities and genii—and 
Scylla and Charybdis are but more 
awful forms of the witch Sycorax. 

This is a subject for curious spe- 
culation. Whence arose the notion 
of magic, of demons, and genii? 
But I must return to Calypso. 
What an air of enchantment is 
spread around; not for odours only 
was the burning of the split cedar 
and cypress wood; there was a 
charm in it, the mystical fumiga- 
tion, that “ cheered the happy isle.” 
The whole scene is so beautiful, 
and offers such exquisite subjects 
for the painter, that I am tempted 
to give it. Let us try Cowper. 


“ Nor the Argicide refused, 
Messenger of the skies ; his sandals, fair 
Ambrosial golden, to his feet he bound, 
Which o’er the moist wave, rapid as the wind, 
Bear him, and o’er th’ illimitable earth, 
Then took his rod with which at will all eyes 
He softly shuts or opens them again. 
So arm’d, forth flew the valiant Argicide, 
Alighting on Pieria; down he stoop’d 
To Ocean, and the billows lightly skimmed— 
In form a seamew, such as in the bays 
Tremendous of the barren Deep her food 
Seeking, dips oft in brine her ample wing. 
In such disguise o’er many a wave he rode, 
But reaching now that isle remote, forsook 
The azure deep; and at the spacious grot, 
Where dwelt the amber-tressed nymph, arrived, 


Found her within. 


A fire on all the hearth 


Blaz’d sprightly, and, far-diffus’d, the scent 
Of smooth-split cedar and of cypress-wood 
Odorous, burning, cheer’d the happy isle. 
She, busied at the loom, and plying fast 
Her golden shuttle, with melodious voice 
Sat chanting there; a grove on either side, 
Alder and poplar, and the redolent branch 
Of cypress, hemm’d the dark retreat around. 
There many a bird of broadest pinion built 
Secure her nar the ow], the kite, and daw, 
r 


Long-tongued, 


equenter of the sandy shores. 


A garden-vine, luxuriant on all sides, 

Mantled the spacious cavern, cluster-hung 
Profuse; four fountains of serenest lymph, 
Their sinuous course pursuing side by side, 
Stray’d all around; and every where appear'd 
Meadows of softest verdure, purpled o’er 
With violets; it was a scene to fill 

A god from heaven with wonder and delight. 
Hermes, Heav’n’s messenger, admiring stood 
That sight: and having all survey’d, at length 


Enter’ 


the grotto; nor the lovely nymph 
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Him knew not soon as seen, for not unknown 
Each to the other the Immortals are, 
How far soever sep’rate their abodes.” * 


Even Hermes, here, with his wing- 
ed sandals and his wand, whose 
strange power is not forgotten, moves 
more like a being of a spirit world 
than a substantial deity of the Hea- 
then Mythology ; and his skimmin 
the billows lightly, a seamew, an 
we know not how being Hermes 
again, has a very Ariel air. There 
is as much enchantment, properly 
so called, in the whole passage, as 
in Ariosto’s imitation of the scene— 
Ruggiero in the Garden of Alcina— 
and that, too, offers no bad subjects 
for the painter. What is more fit 
for painting than poetical romance, 
even for landscape—I should say, 
more particularly for landscape ? 
Ariosto is well known; but how few 
are well acquainted with Boiardo’s 
Innamorato, which is, in fact, more 
entertaining, as having more of the 
fairy-tale character in it than the 
Furioso, and, in truth, is the first part 
of the story of which the Furioso is 
the continuation. It should be read 
in Berni’s “ Rifacimento.” 

But to return somewhat to the 
subject from which the digression 
has led, to this passage in the Odys- 
sey and romance. If Salvator Ro- 
sa had lived when the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments 30 wondrous- 
ly brought magic in connexion with 
daily habits and actions, and with. 
out robbing it of one atom of its 
awe and mystery, he would cer- 
tainly have painted the Robber’s 
Cave. He delighted in rocks and 
caverns; but then how peculiarly 
did he treat them! Their great 
character was the aim of his pencil ; 
their broad effects, their rugged 
forms, and general (not particular) 
colours, were dashed in by him with 
a force and execution as rugged as 
the rocks themselves, when they 
frown defiance at the demons of the 
storm and lightning that lower and 
play about them. He has been apt- 
ly termed “Savage Rosa.” There 
are no obtruding flippancies in his 
pictures, no visible labour about un- 
necessary detail, no gaudy display 
of rainbow hues. He contented 
himself with those few sober—I 


should say, perhaps, sombre—co- 
lours, that suited the simplicity of 
grandeur, that true property of his 
subjects. We cannot doubt that he 
saw, and perhaps enjoyed, all, even 
the minutest, beauties of the detail 
of Nature; but he saw, too, and ad- 
mired most, that free fling and power 
of Nature’s creation, as thrown into 
existence by an Almighty impulse, 
and bearing the greatness and im- 
press of His will, who opened his 
hand, and it was made. In this 
simplicity we may compare him 
with Handel, whose great style does 
not, even now, please the less, be- 
cause it is totally destitute of those 
vagaries that have arisen from the 
stretch of modern science. 

The very foliage of Salvator has a 
ruggedness, which is to many an 
eye uncouth and unnatural; not 
characteristic of particular trees, 
but still in strict accordance with all 
around it; it has rather a wildness 
than a soft beauty, a freedom and 
hardihood of independence, akin, but 
owing not shelter and life tothe rocks 
and caves with which they hold 
communion. I cannot but think 
that there is ground unoccupied by 
the landscape painter. There is 
something yet unattained between 
the smoothness of the softer painters 
and the savage roughness of Salva- 
tor; and, perhaps, a study of ro- 
mance would lead to the possession 
of the territory. Can there be a 
greater contrast than between Claude 
and Salvator? I say not that they 
are not both excellent ; but how dif- 
ferently did they view nature! What 
are Claude’s rocks ?—tame and arti- 
ficial, and in his attempts at caverns, 
the chisel and formal design are 
manifest; Salvator’s rocks are rude, 
and speak of the convulsion that 
tore the earth with its throes. The 
picture of Claude’s in the National 
Gallery, of Sinon before Priam, will 
exemplify my remark on his prac- 
tice. Priam and his attendants stand 
near a large rock, most formal in its 
designs ; it is not completely carved 
and excavated by hand, nor is such 
operation wholly omitted ; it is un- 





* See many translations of this passage in our February Number, 1854. Should 


Wwe resume our articles on the Odyssey ? 
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Certainly and weakly conceived, and 
rather carefully finished than vigor- 
ously painted. The cavity in the 
rock behind Priam is a mere cup- 
board, and the little cut platform be- 
fore him makes but a poor stage for 
the king of Troy. There is in this 
the same timidity; it should have 
been a regal stage or none; there 
should have been marble steps, and 
costly architecture; not a slight pick- 
axing of the ground, which is mean, 
and too like the temporary stage of 
a mountebank and his puppets. This 
picture is not, certainly, a fair speci- 
men of Claude as to his ability in 
that particular of the art of which I 
have been speaking ; it is altogether 
such a composition as might be seen 
on a twelfth-cake ; but from its very 
defect it best exemplifies my mean- 
ing. Now, there is the large Salva- 
tor in the British Institution, which 
I mentioned in my last; the corner 
of that picture is occupied by a rock, 
but how differently treated! It is 
true, the scene is different, and a 
transfer of these parts from the one 
painter to the other would have 
made sad patches; but you cannot 
think of them together without being 
offended at the labour and timidity 
of Claude. I would not have it 
thought, because I thus dare to eri- 
ticize this, or any other picture of 
Claude, that I am insensible to his 
great beauties ; he is, indeed, a true 
master of the art in his own way; 
and since the genius of one man can- 
not do ail things, we ought to re- 
joice, rather than regret, that he had 
a less audacious hand than others: 
And there is no denying, that his 
execution is often happily character- 
istic of his subjects. Nor should we 
regret, that Salvator Rosa did not 
restrain the wildness of his manner. 
And though his banditti scenes re- 
pose not in a pastoral charm, they 
have a wild and solemn awe, and 
dash of adventure about them, to en- 
gage the mind in eventful specula- 
tion, that is neither unpleasing nor 
injurious to its energy. May there 
not be yet room for another exercise 
of art between these two painters ? 
I do not mean the pastoral, that has 
been occupied,—perhaps it may be 
best termed, Historical Romance. 

I began this paper with notice of 
rock and cavern, and have followed 
it with the deviation of a sketcher, 
who is led aside by every seeming 
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path to furnish his portfolio with 
some variety; perhaps there is one 
more cave it is time that 1 should 
enter, that of Trophonius, that I 
might learn silence. And why ? not 
because the subject may weary, not 
because I would yield submission to 
silence upon compulsion and the 
authority of names that take the lead 
inart. Iam told that l have brought 
a hornet’s nest about my ears, by 
my few remarks upon Somerset 
House Exhibition. lt may be so, 
but I have not felt the stings; in- 
deed, I am ignorant, excepting upon 
this hearsay, of the fact. But I do 
think public exhibitions are open to 
public criticism, and if mine be un- 
just, I shall make no converts; but 
as I give my reasons for my remarks, 
if they are well-founded, I still hope 
to make converts of the artists them- 
selves. I grant them genius; but I 
would have them exercise it unmu- 
tilated of its power, by the intrud- 
ing will rather to astonish than 
please. And I may say, with perfect 
sincerity, that I have no feeling to- 
wards them but that of entire good- 
will; and do not believe, as the arts 
are liberal, that I shall really make 
an enemy among its professors. It 
has, however, been pointéd out to 
me, that in my critique on Mr Con- 
stable’s picture, I used expressions 
that are too strong, and I regret hav- 
ing used them, because they may be 
misconstrued. I know not Mr Con- 
stable even by sight—have seen few 
of his pictures. I have seen some 
prints from his works, which cer- 
tainly gave me a high opinion of his 
ability ; and “ conceit” or “ imbeci- 
lity” are the last terms I should ap- 
ply when speaking of them. I was 
disappointed in his picture of the 
“ Valley Farm,” as in no way coming 
up to the expectation that those 
works of his which I had seen had 
raised in me; but I meant not to 
stigmatize the painter with “ con- 
ceit” or “ imbecility.” It is wrong 
and unjust to the critic, to apply 
words personally that are only meant 
in reference to works, It is neither 
reasonable, nor even beneficial to 
them, if artists become too captious, 
and would exempt their works, pur- 
posely exposed as they are to the 
public eye, from criticism, to which 
themselves, and all the world, so 
freely subject every work of litera- 
ture. It isto that freedom of criti- 
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cism, perhaps, that we owe the more 
corrected taste of literature in our 
present day. Artists will be the last 
truly, liberally, and publicly, to cri- 
ticise each other’s works. Their 
immediate admirers are under a fas- 
cination that allows them no power. 
It is therefore from hands foreign to 
their own profession, that they must 
expect and receive the more valu- 
able censure or praise. Madame de 
Staél observes, that the opinion of 
foreigners is a “ contemporaneous 
posterity,” and the observation may 
be extended. We are all foreigners 
in the eyes of artists, if we are not 
professionally and strictly of the na- 
tional school, and our justest re- 
marks are impatiently received or 
contemptuously set aside ; neverthe- 
less we are a “ contemporaneous 
posterity.” 

But where now are all the artists ? 
By the lowest computation two 
thousand are out. Some light troops, 
skirmishing over hill and dale— 
the heavy-armed sitting down, and 
drawing lines of circumvallation be- 
fore town and city. Then there are 
again the grasshoppers chirping their 
small hymns in nature’s praise, in 
hedge-row, field, and green lane. 
Some stand aghast at waterfalls, 
while others creep beside the gentle 
brooks, or saunter along sleepy ri- 
vers. Some prefer beaten ground, 
eagerly looking for a bit of Turner 
or of Copley Fielding, that Nature, 
out of spite, will scarcely show 
them. The coast has its fascination 
for others; and Hastings, and hoys, 
and seamen’s striped jackets and 
red caps (with lobsters ready boiled 
out of the sea, put in ad libitum to 
show the power of carmine and ver- 
milion), are making daily progress 
towards immortality. Some are on 
the Rhine, and some they know not 
where—at the lakes, at the moun- 
tains; but all, be they where they will, 
on their nightly return, will read 
Maga: for there is no corner so ob- 
scure, no habitation that will presume 
to offer “ entertainment for man and 
horse,” wherein Maga will not be 
found. Time was when many of 
these habitations among the hills and 
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fens were of the most unpretending 

caste ; but the landlords have of late 

peeped into the portfolios, and now 

all is staring. The grey lichen- 
stained walls are as bright as white 

wash and ochre can make them; 

and smalt and red-lead have been 

lavishly bestowed to brighten up 
and beautify the Blue Boars and Red 
Lions. Hospitality has left off put- 
ting-on the modest face of rural wel- 
come, and wears the bare-faced 
Sigus of the Times, pretensions writ 
in chrome yellow, and, in fact, “ the 
bill, the whole bill, and nothing else 
but the bill.” Wherever artists put 
up, however, there they will see Maga. 
I will therefore venture to give use- 
ful advice (at least to the younger), 
to keep their tempers, and not scorn 
the modesty of nature—to dare to 
think for themselves—for there are 
‘“* imitators”? who are termed a 
“ servum pecus”—and not knowingly 
to go wrong, excusing themselves, 
that they do so “ to please the pub- 
lic’ It is a blessed change, from 
the heated town, varnishing megil- 
lups, the disgust of failure, the ex- 
citement and possibly the vanity of 
success, from Babel confusion, and 
exhibition glare, to sit down by cool 
stream, on freshest verdure, and 
under gently fanning foliage, watch 
and study with a passion of delight 
the magical conjuration of nature,— 
that momentarily is throwing out 
new beauties into light, and making 
shade contribute to the charm; and 
as if the spell were in the painter’s 
wish, he looks up, and the glorious 
clouds float into the scene, and act 
their parts at his bidding. Septem- 
ber is the month of Nature’s holiday 
—she sees company, and offers a 
general féte champetre; and there 
she sits, glorious Floriana, on her 
emerald throne, canopied by the 
heavens, diademed by the rainbow, 
and with her look of love, diffusing 
pleasure, bids all be happy, and away 
they go, like freed children, to the 
rivers, the meadows, the groves, and 
the hills. The sportsman, the ang- 
ler, the sketcher, are all favourites, 
and all the gentle of every degree 
enjoy their own peculiar pastime— 


“ And well, where Love himself, as one may say, 
Was born, may Paradise a name impart: 

Where nothing is to do, but holiday, 

And joy and dance, is all the living art; 

Nor hoary care, e’en for a moment's stay, 

May take his lodging here in any heart; 
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No entrance here for Poverty or Scorn, 
But plenty ever stands with open horn.”— 


So said Ariosto, but in “ choice Ita- 
lian,” that I will not quote to shame 
the Sketcher’s version. 

And is this only descriptive of the 
September Festival of Nature ? She 
has beauties and blessings for every 
month, and Poesy is her purveyor. 
Delightful Poesy, that sows and 


plants for the world’s enjoyment, is 
every where and at all times— 
weaves alike garlands of July flow. 
ers, and wreaths of November’s mists 
—sleeps on the heather, under the 
shepherd’s winter’s plaid, or dances 
in summer sunshine before the poet, 


** Anda’ to pu’ a posy for his ain sweet May.” 


She dresses matter, that, without her 
magic touch, were but an inert mass, 
and gives to it all that pleases the 
eye. Sheis the muse of every name 
and power, and works especially her 
spells over the human heart, kind- 
ling in all the latent fire of imagina- 
tion, without which nothing is what 
it is—and without which this earth, 
that seems so wondrously diversi- 


fied with seas and forests, uplands, 
valleys, and mountains, with its 
shifting shadows and golden illumi- 
nations, in its diurnal course sun, 
moon, and stars ministering to its 
beauty, were but the back of a dus- 
ky scaribeeus, crawling across the 
miry ruts that the heavy-laden car 
of Destiny scoops in the road, Time. 





AUTUMNAL SKETCHES. 


D.MN. Mew. 


BY DELTA. 


I—THE HAUNTED SPOT. 


I know the spot—’tis on an upland swell, 
With natural blooms, lychnis and chamomile, 
Wildly o’ergrown, clover and harebells blue: 
Around with jagged furze the sward was clad, 
And bramble branches, at whose rugged roots 
Smiled with its small crisp flowers the mountain thyme, 
O’er which the bees made murmur, and from which 
Perfume was borne, on the else desert winds, 
To such as sojourned in the vales beneath. 

’Twas on this knoll, some twenty years ago 
(Alas! how onward skims the Angel of Time !) 
That, mid the rank grass and the autumnal flowers, 
What time the red sun, with a farewell glow, 

Smiles backward from the mountains of the west, 
A skeleton was found. The beating rains, 

The dews nocturnal, and the sunshine fierce, 

The whitening night-winds, and the wizard change, 
Had wrought strange havoc; so that none could guess, 
In the blanched skull, pecked by the carrion crow, 
The wild rat, and the ravenous flocks of night, 
Wing’d or four-footed, what the lineaments 

Had been—if age, in wrinkles on the brow, 

Had set his mark; or youthful comeliness 

Dwelt on the soft down of his glowing cheek. 

The peasants thronged around—with pitying looks 
(What could they more ?)—nor were some natural tears 
Unshed by such as witnessed the dire sight; 

By strangers only was he mourned—alone 
By strangers was his coffin, from the aisle 

Of the old church, borne to its narrow house, 
On whose green roof Oblivion dumbly sits. 

None came to claim relationship—although, 
Perhaps for him, at his own cottage door, 


Afar amid the solitary hills, 
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Autumnal Sketches. By Delta. 


Long lingered, weeping, his impatient wife 
(When twilight overhung the eyes of Day 
With her blue mantle, and upheld serene 
Her lovely beacon-star above the woods); 
While her foreboding heart, amid the dusk, 
Owned only images and signs of fear :— 
May be, for him, the sharer of their sports, 
Oft asked his children, ceasing from their play 
On the swept floor—as ever and anon, 
Like spirits at the lattice sighed the winds 
With dreary voices—why their father’s steps, 
So welcome and so wished, at eventide 
Delayed to come? Hope, long for him deferred, 
Perhaps made sick a mother’s heart; for him 
Brothers might mourn and sisters, wondering much 
And fearing oft some black drear cloud had fallen 
Between them and the object of their love. 
Yet, to the gazers on that desolate corse, 
No more was known, save that he was a being, 
Once, by great Nature, fashioned like themselves ; 
Though, by the remnant of his garb, ’twas seen 
That he had been a captive; o’er the sea 
Had in the battles of his country shared, 
And bled, perhaps, on fields, when Victory crowned 
The British standard, while retiring foes 
Confessed the valour which they could not quell. 
His grave is in a corner of the churchyard, 
A lonely place, by one surviving yew,— 
The last of many which once flourished there,— 
In funeral beauty shaded. To the left, 
A frail grey wall, which may for centuries 
Such looks its age) have braved the northern blast, 
rom the sea-winds protects it; but nor stone— 
Nor pillar there—for only to the poor, 
The unknown and stranger is the place allotted— 
Proclaim of man’s mortality, or tell 
What those beneath the sod erewhile have been. 
Shunned is the spot, where, ’mid the wild-flowers rank, 
The soldier’s corse was found. The peasant, at eve, 
Takes the far road, and turns his head away, 
While throbs his heart at each awakening sound— 
The transient wind, or bird among the boughs— 
While stirs his hair with horror, and his knees 
Quiver beneath the load they scarce can bear. 
By winter’s hearth, while flickers the gaunt flame 
On lattice, shadowy roof, and pictured wall, 
The children whisper round of what was seen, 
Or heard by lated travellers, as they passed ; 
And nurses chase the sleep they would allure 
To infant eyelids, by the unholy tale. 
Far otherwise with me; for I have stood 
In darkness there, when, through the leafless boughs, 
Howled dismally the winds, and heavy clouds 
Hid every star from view ; and when the moon, 
Looking in glory from her harvest throne, 
On the ripe corn-fields and the waters blue, 
Hath softened down the lineaments of earth 
To almost heavenly beauty, I have sat 
On the low mound, wishing almost the while 
That shape or shade might rise to tell its tale 
Of mystery—by such a fairy scene, 
Doubt lulled to rest, and terror solemnized ! 
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IIl.—SONG OF MIDNIGHT. 


Hark! the cataract is roaring 
O’er its rocks aloud ; 
And the gusty shower is pouring 
From September’s cloud ; 
*Tis the season when Reflection, 
Midnigit’s handmaid, turns 
With a silent retrospection 
To the past, and burns! 


Day’s illusive pageants vanished, 
Night now acts her part ; 

All save deepest thought is banished 
From the brooding heart ; 

Sothroughstarless midnight, dearest, 
Passion roams to thee, 

For, in slumber, thou appearest 
Present still with me ! 


Art thou at this moment sleeping 
Soft and quiet sleep ; 

Or with thee is Memory keeping 
Pensive vigils deep— 

Calling from the land of vision, 
From the pictured past, 

Sunny hopes, and dreams Elysian, 
Far too bright to last? 


Gentle is the sleep and pleasant 
Which, in all thy charms, 

With its magic brings thee present 
To my longing arms— 

With thy brow of arching whiteness, 
With thy coral lips, 


With thy blue eyes, which in bright- 
ness 
Bluest skies eclipse! 


By thy side my steps are roaming 
Through the twilight dells, 
Brushing, ‘neath the star of gloaming, 
Dew from heather bells ; 

While the blackbird from the willow 
Chants his ditty o’er ; 

And, far distant, ocean’s billow 
Hums along the shore. 


And my fancy fondly seizes 
On the murmuring sound 
Of thy sweet voice, ’mid the breezes 
Softly sighing round,— 
Softly—as the snowflake falling 
On the frozen road; 
Or the tones of Angels calling 
Wanderers back to God. 


Fare-thee-well! the sleepless mid- 
night, 
Fraught with thought to me, 
Is more welcome than the daylight, 
Which restores not thee; 
And, though from my fond caress- 
ings 
Thou art far apart, 
Love still sends thee richest bless- 
ings 
From the warmest heart. 


IlI.—THE WANING YEAR. 


In spring, in summer, and autumnal wane, 
How beautiful are Nature’s thousand hues! 
And which the fairest, who can say? For each 
In turn is passing fair; possesses charms 
Peculiar ; and, upon the heart and soul, 


Leaves an imperial impress. 


Blandly crown’d 


With crocus and with snow-drop coronal, 
First comes the vestal Spring, with emerald vest, 
And cheek of glowing childhood. 


Summer next, 


With all her gay and gorgeous trappings on, 
Rejoicing in the glory of her strength, 

And braiding roses in her auburn hair, 
Under the light of the meridian sun ; 
While all around the groves are musical 
With song of bird, and hum of bee. 


But, lo! 


Then comes the matron Autumn, bright at first 

In eye, and firm of step—her cincture rich, 

Of ripe wheat and of vine-wreath intertwined ; 

But sadness dwells in her departing look, 

And darker glooms the atmosphere around, 

Till Winter meets her on the desert heath, 

And breathes destruction on her sallow cheek. 
The year is now declining, and the air, 
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When morning blushes on the orient hills, 
Embued with icy chillness. 
Ocean’s wave 
Has lost its tepid glow, and slumbering fogs 
Brood o’er its level calm on windless days; 
Yet, when enshrined at his meridian height, 
The sun athwart the fading landscape smiles 
With most paternal kindness, softly warm, 
And delicately beautiful—a prince 
Blessing the realms whose glory flows from him. 
The foliage of the forest, brown and sere, 
Drops on the margin of the stubble field, 
In which the partridge lingers insecure, 
And raises oft, at sombre eventide, 
With plaintive throat, her wild and tremulous cry. 
The sickle of the husbandman hath ceased, 
Leaving the lap of nature shorn and bare, 
And even the latest gleaner disappear'd. 
The odorous clover flowers—this purely white, 
That richly purple, all have pass’d away— 
The yellow pendulous grain is seen no more— 
The perfume of the beanfield has decay’d— 
And roams the wandering bee o’er many a strath 
For blossoms which have perish’d. 
Grassy blades, 
Transparent, taper, and of sickly growth, 
Shoot, soon to wither, in the sterile fields: 
The garden fruits have mellow’d with the year, 
And, save the lingering nectarine, remains 
Nor trace, nor token of the summer’s wealth, 
Yet on the wild-brier glows the yellow hip; 
The dew-sprent bramble shows its clusters ripe; 
And, from the branches of the mountain-ash, 
The fairy bunches drop their crimson beads 
In richness. On the dark laburnum’s bough 
Mix pods of lighter green among the leaves; 
And, on the faded honeysuckle’s stalk, 
The succulent berries hang. 
The robin sits 
Upon the mossy gateway, singing clear 
A requiem to the glory of the woods— 
The bright umbrageousness, which, like a dream, 
Hath perish’d, and for ever pass’d away ; 
And when the breeze awakes, a frequent shower 
Of wither’d leaves bestrews the weeded paths, 
Or from the branches of the willow whirl, 
With rustling sound, upon the turbid stream. 
Yet still there is a brightness in the sky— 
A most refulgent and translucent blue: 
Still, from the ruin’d tower, the wall-flower tells 
Mournfully of what the summer’s pride hath been; 
And still the mountains heave their ridgy sides 
In pastoral greenness. Every thing around 
Is placid, if not joyful, as in spring, 
When Hope was young, and, with an eagle eye, 
Pryed forward to the glories yet to come. 
There cannot be a sweeter hour than this, 
Even now, although encompass’d with decay : 
There is not in the heavens a single cloud; 
There is not in the air a breathing wind ; 
There is not on the earth a sound of grief, 
Nor in the bosom a repining thought— 
Quiet and contemplation mantle all, 
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IDEALS, 


FROM SCHILLER. 


TueEn, dost thou mean, thou faithless 


one, 
Our bonds of blessedness to sever, 
To make the airy links undone, 
And tear thyself away for ever ? 
Can nothing stay thy fleet career, 
Oh, youthhood’s time of golden 
bliss ? 
In vain! thy stream is rolling sheer 
Into Eternity’s abyss. 


The suns that o’er my path of youth 
Their glory shed, have shone their 
last ; 
And fled is the ideal truth 
That swell’d my heart in seasons 
past. 
Gone is the faith I learned from 
dreams, 
That life would yield me all it 
should; 
I find experience shears the beams 
Of all the beautiful and good. 
As once, with fervent love distrest, 
Pygmalion strain’d the chisell’d 
stone, 
Till all the rapture of his breast 
And all his warmth became its 
own ; 
So did my loving arms enwreathe 
All nature round, with youth’s de- 
sire, 

Until the mass began to breathe 
Beneath my breast of poet-fire. 
And, in my transports bearing part, 
The dumb found fervours to re- 

spond, 

And turn’d the beatings of my heart 
To speech articulate and fond ; 
My life gave life to flow’rsand woods, 

My sense made streams in music 
twine, 
And all that seem’d the lovely moods 
Of things were echoes but of mine. 
My breast, embracing all in one, 
Still strove, with aspirations warm, 
Through universal life to run 
In word and deed, in sound and 
form. 

Oh! I have cause for sad complaints; 
Before the bud is fully grown, 
How great the world which fancy 

paints ! 
How little when the bud is blown! 


When first into life’s path I sprang, 
Ishap’d truth to my soul’s conceit ; 
And, then, my heart had not a pang, 
And wings of fire were on my feet. 
Oh! then the heavens had nota star, 
But seemed especially to court 
me; 


Nought was 80 high, and nought so 
far, 
But thither must my wings sup- 
port me. 
I soar’d aloft, as if in dreams; 
Where could a task too hard be 
found ? 

And, as I traced heroic schemes, 
An airy escort danced around. 
Love, with delights, and sweeten’d 

vows, 
And Fortune, with her garlands 
bright, 
And Glory, with her starry brows, 
And Truth arrayed in robes of 
light: 
But ah! the phantoms would not 
stay ;— 
Before my journey half was done, 
They turned their steps another way, 
And, faithless, vanished one by one. 
Fortune escaped me at a bound, 
But Knowledge left her thirst be- 
hind ; 
And Doubt’s dark fingers drew a- 
round 
The sun of Truth her vapours 
blind. 


I witnessed Glory’s garlands meet 
Round brows of ordinary clay; 
And ah! Love’s season was more 

sweet, 
But shorter than a summer day. 
And every step my pathway grew 
More hush’d, more desolate, and 
grim, 
Till hope herself no longer threw 
A ray on me, however dim. 


Which of all these will stand me by, 
Through life, my comfort and my 
crown ? 
And which will follow me, when I 
Unto the narrow house go down? 
Friendship! on thee my anchor’s 
cast, 
By thee my bleeding heart is 
bound ; 
Thou wilt be faithful to the last, 
Thou whom I early sought and 
found. 


And when thy mild hand has as- 
suaged 
My pain—then welcome occupa- 
tion ! 
Who, in destruction ne’er engaged, 
Art ever busied in creation; 
Although Eternity may slight 
Thy piling grains on grains of sand, 
Yet Time is grateful to the sprite 
Who pays his debt with rapid hand, 
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STATE OF PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. 


No. IL 


Ir is our intention in this paper 
to give an outline-sketch of the 
present state of Protestantism in 
France. The subject strikes us as 
peculiarly interesting, both in a re- 
trospective and prospective point of 
view. Tothe rejection of the Refor- 
mation by the Franch people, we 
trace the character of almost all that 
has since befallen them, and to its 
future spread widely among them— 
if such a prospect may not seem 
to arise from hopes too sanguine— 
we look forward as to the only pos- 
sibility of moral prosperity, which the 
destinies of the nation, whatever they 
may be, can realize. The actual 
state of the mind of France seems to 
favour the idea, that Protestantism 
may yet prevail there, not, certainly, 
universally and nationally, but to an 
extent which may have a general in- 
fluence, even on her Catholic inhabi- 
tants. All educated and most une- 
ducated Frenchmen, belonging nomi- 
nally tothe Roman Church, are com- 
pletely disengaged from every posi- 
tive creed. Catholicism is found to 
be effet; it may act as a pleasing 
opiate on the inert mass of society, 
but can give no moral control and di- 
rection to mental activity. Infidelity 
is acRnowledged by all the respec- 
table, even though they may be ne- 
gatively unbelievers themselves, to 
be a principle exclusively of disor- 
ganization; and the constituted au- 
thorities of France raise a cry 
of execration against it, from one end 
of the land to the other. The pro- 
fessed infidels of that country, too, 
are no longer what they formerly 
were. They give no point-blank 
denial to the truths of Christianity. 
If they believe nothing they deny 
nothing. If they will not be bound 
by Catholicism, with which Chris- 
tianity is identified in their minds, 
they equally reject the arid Volta- 
rian philosophy, which provides no 
aliment for their affections. Fluctu- 
ating between the two, they have 
fallen into the fantastic, into the 
mystic ; and are evidently seeking, 
in their wild intellectual excursions, 


to discover some truth in which the 
may find repose and certainty. 
want, in brief, is universally felt, a 
want, not openly avowed, because a 
faith in revelation, which is scorned, 
can alone show how it is to be met 
and supplied: a want of religion. In 
the midst, however, of the general 
torment of unsettled thoughts, of the 
absence of all moral convictions 
which this produces, the pure truths 
of the gospel, it is consoling to 
know, are silently and imperceptibly 
spreading through the country. Here, 
then, is a speck of hope upon the 
horizon. e cannot forbear to 
think that it will grow broader and 
broader. It is certain, at least, that 
there has been of late years a great 
revival of religious zeal and devo- 
tion among the French Protestants, 
and that many of the Reformed 
Churches are now making a com- 
bined effort with some success, 
though struggling with many disad- 
vantages, to propagate their doc- 
trines among their Catholic bre- 
thren. We will not dwell upon the 
pleasing prospect, of which this cir- 
cumstance affords us a glimpse. If 
we did, we might be thought to be 
indulging in speculations. We will 
rather state a few of the causes to 
which we attribute the failure of the 
Reformation on its first introduction 
into France. 

These have always seemed to us 
to be principally the following :— 
ist, The want of devotional piety 
among the chiefs of the French reform- 
ers; 2d, The too early adoption of 
the Protestant doctrines by the no- 
bility ; and, 3d, The establishment 
of Protestantism as a separate secu- 
lar power within the state. With 
respect to the first of these causes, 
we have only to muster before our 
mind’s eye the great leaders of the 
reform party, to be convinced, that 
they were much more emphatically 
warriors, statesmen, and courtiers, 
than religionists; high men though 
they were, and among the first 
heroes of the French nation, Coligni, 
D’Andelot, La None—with the ex- 
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ception of Duplessis Mornay, the 
purest of the fraternity—speak to 
us much more of chivalry than of 
Christianity. Sully and De Thou 
were, the one a statesman and the 
other a philosopher. Henry lV. was 
a wise, amiable libertine prince, royal 
thoroughly, but a Christian not skin 
deep; the rest were a reckless set 
of ambitious men; but no where 
among them do we find a single 
devoted champion of purely spi- 
ritual truths. We impute this 
partly to Calvinism. ithout de- 
nying that Calvinists have been, in 
innumerable instances, men remark- 
able for the warmth of their devo- 
tion, we are disposed, nevertheless, 
to think that Calvinism, as a system 
of theology, may, from its very com- 
pleteness and conclusiveness, be 
adopted exclusively by the reason, 
and regarded only as a beautiful 
problem of religious philosophy 
proved; and, under this. aspect, it 
was, we think, that the Reformation 
was first presented to the French 
people, and entertained by their 
divines. Calvin, we know, wasamere 
stern reasoner and theologian, and 
his spirit it was that presided over 
and animated the whole reform 
movement in his country. Protes- 
tantism under him had reached its 
climax. It had lost its original 
ardour and enthusiasm, and had stif- 
fened—especially at Geneva—into 
a kind of academic theology, a kind 
of Sorbonne, without a fixed loca- 
lity. How otherwise than by the 
supposition, that the warm and 
moving spirit of religion had become 
frozen under hard questions of con- 
troversy, can we account for the 
fact, which we have taken pains to 
ascertain, that there are absolutely 
no Protestant works of devotional 
piety in the whole compass of French 
iterature ? This fact explains satisfac- 
torily the slight hold which the Pro- 
testant doctrines have taken on the 
French mind, but it cannot itself be 
accounted for, as might be suppo- 
sed, by the religious wars and perse- 
cutions which the French Protes- 
tants suffered ; for works of the kind 
we allude to have been rife under 
similar circumstances in other 
countries; and besides, the devotion- 
al feeling, where it exists, will find 
a vent as certainly, and by the same 
means, as the controversial feeling 
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does. It must be borne in mind, 
too, that, at the period of the Refor- 
mation, the reformed constituted 
the most learned and intellectual 
portion of the French nation, which 
makes the singularity we have 

ointed out still more remarkable, 

ith reference to the second cause 
above specified, viz. the adoption 
and almost absorption of the Refor- 
mation by the nobility, it had these 
bad effects ; it prevented the reform- 
ed creed from becoming popular. 
Its chiefs were not of the people, 
neither could they sympathize with 
the people; by them the preachers, 
from whom only a great national 
impression could have come, were 
cast completely into the shade ; history 
has not delivered a single one of 
these, as particularly eminent, down 
to posterity. The natural order of 
things seems also to have been re- 
versed, for, in moral revolutions, un- 
like political ones, reform should 
mount from the people to the 
nobility, and not descend from 
the nobility to the people. The 
first promulgation of Christianity 
proves this, and all history shows, 
that, however the higher ranks may 
possess philosophy independent of 
their humbler fellows, religion must 
always grow upward from the base 
to the pinnacle of society, or that, 
otherwise, it passes away as it did in 
France. By the direct reverse of 
this happening in that country, the 
Reformation was at once, and inevi- 
tably, converted into a great ques- 
tion of national politics. This has 
certainly, in a measure, occurred 
among other people, but never, ex- 
cept perhaps in the Netherlands, se 
completely, never before Protes- 
tantism had time to strike its roots 
into the soil; and the result in the 
two countries where it has been so 
thoroughly absorbed in political 
views has beenthesame. The great 
cause of all, however, of its utter dis- 
comfiture, was its apparent trium- 
phant success. By secular means it 
attained toa secular establishment, 
and this was its ruin. The edict of 
Nantes effected this. To the Reform- 
ed party was given by this edict a 
great show of stability. They had 
their cities, their garrisons, their 
revenues, and governments of their 
own. They formed the completest 
imperium in imperio that ever exist- 
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ed in any kingdom. They were, in 
fact, a Protestant republic existing 
within a Catholic monarchy. They 
formed an established national reli- 
gion, torn from the entrails, and co- 
existing with another established na- 
tional religion which possessed the 
vantage ground. Their spirit had 
become perfectly materialised and 
secularised. Questions of peace 
and war, and other great state mat- 
ters, occupied almost exclusively 
their attention. They were a great 
national council, erected in a paral- 
lel line with the regal council, influ- 
encing, disputing, and controlling 
the decisions of the latter, and ever 
ready, by force of arms, to assert 
with it an equal and joint authority. 
This state of things seemed to jus- 
tify Richelieu in the war he waged 
upon the Huguenot power and its 
possessions, and its strength being all 
material, it naturally succumbed. 
The actual state of the Reformed 
worship in France dates from the 
Consulate of the Republic. The re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantes ter- 
minated its earlier history. Between 
the two periods intervened a long 
season of persecution and prescrip- 
tion, of which we have as yet no 
account whatever. The Dragonades 
and the Galleys conclude our histo- 
ric information of the Protestants 
of France. Subsequent to those 
frightful tragedies of iniquity, all our 
knowledge of the French Christians 
is of a negative kind, furnishing, 
nevertheless, a dreadful picture of 
suffering on the one side, and unre- 
lenting tyranny on the other. Pro- 
testantism was, in fact, blotted out 
of existence, as far as the law could 
do it, in the kingdom of France. The 
Reformed were without churches, 
without recognised pastors, without 
the legal rights of sepulture or mar- 
riage, or any other civil rights what- 
ever. They were a scattered and a 
hunted flock, and could only wor- 
ship God, as they expressed it them- 
selves, in the desert. In some wild 
tracks of the Cevennes, and some 
gorges of the lower Alps, almost in- 
accessible to a cruel police which 
made them its prey, they still conti- 
nued, in defiance of danger, and at 
every imaginable risk and sacrifice, 
to assemble together from time to 
time for the purposes of worship. 
Their pastors, few, poor, and ob- 
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scure, but devoted men, whose 
names have not yet been recorded 
on the earth, traversed these regions, 
incurring truly apostolic hardships, 
and at intervals, months apart, cele- 
brated the Lord’s Supper in rocks, 
and caves, and dens of the earth, and 
exhorted to Christian virtue and pa- 
tience those who flocked together 
by stealth to hear them, and return- 
ed to their own homes ina like clan- 
destine manner. This state of 
things Jasted more than half a cen- 
tury. The venerable and most ex- 
cellent Malesherbes, whose green 
old age preserved all the warmth, 
and more than the enthusiastic be- 
nevolence of youth, was the first 
whose voice was heard in favour of 
the persecuted race. Ruhlieres fol- 
lowed his noble example, and pre- 
sented a petition in their behalf, 
from which we shall borrow an ex- 
tract, to Louis XVI. :—* The twen- 
tieth part of the natives of the king- 
dom,” says this petition, “retained by 
force and shut up within its frontiers, 
remain without religious worship, 
without civil professions, without 
the rights of citizens, without wives, 
though married, without heirs, 
though fathers. They cannot, but 
by profaning the public worship, 
on the one hand, or disobeying the 
laws, on the other, either be born, 
or marry, or live, or die. More than 
a million of Frenchmen are deprived 
in France of giving the names of 
wives and legitimate children, to 
those whom the law of nature, su- 
perior to all civil institutions, recog- 
nise as such. More than a million 
of Frenchmen have lost, in their 
own country, the rights which all 
men enjoy in countries civilized or 
savage, and which in France is not 
denied to malefactors branded with 
the most infamous crimes. We de- 
plore the state of the Catholics of 
England ; they may be unhappy, 
but they are not marked with in- 
famy. England has never gone so 
far as to inflict on all their families 
the desolating names of concubinage 
and bastardy. Their children may 
inherit their property. Their noble 
families are not reduced to the im- 
possibility of proving their nobility 
otherwise than by clandestine acts, 
inadmissible before the tribunals; 
and if they find their condition into- 
lerable in their er country, they 
I 
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are permitted to emigrate. The 
ports of the three nations are open 
to them.” The effect of this, and si- 
milar representations, on the natu- 
rally just and benevolent character 
of Louis XVI., was the restoration 
of the reformed to the civil rights 
of marriage and baptism. ‘ There 
might be seen,” says Monsieur Ra- 
baut, a Protestant writer under the 
empire, “ the reformed hurrying in 
crowds to the judges to have their 
marriages and the births of their 
children registered. In many pro- 
vinces, the judges were obliged to 
go themselves to the different com- 
munes of their jurisdiction, to pre- 
vent the assembling of such great 
crowds, and to spare Protestant fa- 
milies the expense of long journeys. 
In many cases, old men registered 
their marriages with those of their 
children and their grandchildren.” 
Subsequent to this act of Louis 
XVI., which was called the Edict of 
1787, the National Assembly, at the 
commencement of the Revolution, 
admitted the Protestants to the full 
rights of citizens, in all respects ; 
but this availed them nothing, for 
the Reign of Terror followed, and 
they were included in the persecu- 
tions which hunted out of the land 
every thing which bore the name of 
religion. To Napoleon solely be- 
longs the merit of having re-esta- 
blished firmly the Protestant worship 
in France. Though religious liberty 
had been before proclaimed, the re- 
formed were, in the great majority of 
instances, too poor to build churches, 
and they continued to celebrate 
their services in the open fields. 
Napoleon, by making Protestantism 
a national establishment, by paying 
its pastors from the state funds, and 
making it obligatory on the com- 
munes in which Protestants existed, 
to contribute to the support of their 
ministers and worship, gave to the 
reformed worship the character of 
permanency and stability which it 
has since possessed. Napoleon, we 
think, was as much induced to do 
this by a conscientious reason as by 
political motives. His answer to a 
deputation of Protestants, who came 
to acknowledge the benefits they 
had received from his law of the 
8th Germinal, the foundation stone 
of their privileges, is very energetic ; 
and, as we think we see in it a good 
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faith, which does him great honour, 
we willhere transcribe the strongand 
characteristic expressions with which 
it concludes. “1 take this opportuni- 
ty,” said he, “‘ of declaring to the pas. 
tors of the Reformed Churches my 
firm determination and will to main- 
tain religious liberty to its fullest ex- 
tent. The empire of the law ceases 
where the indefinite empire of the 
conscience commences, Neither 
prince nor law can regulate the lat- 
ter. And if any of my family who 
may succeed me, deceived by the 
dictates of an unenlightened con- 
science, should attempt to do so, I 
devote him to public execration, and 
authorize you to give him the name 
of Nero.” 

The Protestant churches of France, 
on their restoration to a legal exist- 
ence, made no alteration in their ar- 
ticles of belief, and very few in 
their ancient discipline. The major 
part of these are in their creed Cal- 
vinistic ; the rest are-Lutheran, or 
belonging to the confession of Augs- 
bourg. The form of church govern- 
ment in both is the same, consisting 
of consistories, colloquies, and na- 
tional and provincial synods. The 
two latter of these assemblies, how- 
ever, can only be holden when ex- 
pressly permitted by the minister 
of public instruction; and, as this 
permission is not often granted, the 
churches have no opportunity of con- 
ferring together but by private cor- 
respondence, and remain conse- 
quently very ignorant of each other’s 
condition. They are thus rendered 
almost completely isolated and de- 
tached establishments, and acknow- 
ledging no superior authority among 
themselves, are deprived of all unity 
of purpose, and find it difficult, even 
partially, to put forth any joint effort 
of zeal. But the great evil under 
which they suffer is one created by 
the law of the 18th Germinal: By 
this law it is determined that the 
members of the consistories, the 
single pastor of the locality alone 
excepted, shall be those who pay 
the largest amount of taxation to 
the state; and, as the pastors them- 
selves are elected by these consis- 
tories, it in innumerable instances 
happens that they are appointed to 
their sacred office from motives 
quite irrespective of the doctrines 
they may teach, The tax payers 
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often care little fur religion of any 
kind, and it frequently has occurred 
that they have rejected candidates 
for the ministry merely because these 


have declared their determination of - 


preaching the gospel. From this 
source of election has arisen two 
great evils, viz. Sucinianism and se- 
paration. Socinians and Unitarians 
are almost sure to be favoured by 
the tax payers; and the true mini- 
sters of the gospel, finding them- 
selves excluded from the national 
church, are forced, against their own 
will, to become seceders. There are 
nevertheless, doubtiess, many ortho- 
dox and zealous pastors belonging 
to that establishment, but these owe 
their appointments more to the acci- 
dental good pleasure of the consis- 
tories than to the conformity of their 
convictions to their recognised creed. 
The religious sentiments of the can- 
didates tor the ministry are so little 
taken into account, that, from the 
purest evangelical doctrines down to 
the most undisguised Unitarianism, 
ali opinions which have ever taken 
shelter under the name of Christian- 
ity are rife in the reformed churches 
of France. 

We have taken great pains to as- 
certain the amount of the Protestant 
population of that country—but in 
vain. There is absolutely no statis- 
tical statement existing on this sub- 
ject. At the durcau of the Minister 
of Public Instruction in Paris, we 
have been able to obtain no satisfac- 
tory information. There is there 
only an incomplete table of the po- 
pulation of forty-four departments, 
but none of the other forty-two de- 
partments, where the reformed, 
though less numerous, still exist in 
great numbers. The lowest calcula- 
tion that has ever been made gives 
them a population of one million of 
souls. Many writers have insisted 
that two millions would be the cor- 
recter number. Without attempting 
to hazard an opinion where we have 
no data to rest upon, we will pro- 
ceed to furnish a statement of the 
pastors, churches, schools, and reli- 
gious societies which have sprung 
out of the Protestant establishment 
since the time of Napoleon. 

Before the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, the Consistorial churches 
of France amounted, according to a 
census made by the last National Sy- 
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nod, which was held at Alencon 
in 1637, to 806; at present there 
are but 120 churches of this class, 
and 19 oratories, or separate tem- 
les, belonging to the Calvinists. 

he Consistorial churches of the 
Confession of Augsbourg are 63 
in number, making a total of 202 
churches. In these officiate 1121 
pastors, 601 of whom are attach- 
ed to the Calvinistic, and 520 to 
the Lutheran establishment. To ex- 
plain the wide difference in the re- 
spective numbers of the churches 
and pastors, we must mention, that 
a Consistorial church consists al- 
ways of three or four, and sometimes 
seven or eight, edifices for public 
worship. A church of this descrip- 
tion can only be establighed where 
there are 6000 Protestant inhabitants, 
and these are often scattered over a 
wide extent of country. Where a 
Consistorial church cannot be form- 
ed, by reason of the wide space in- 
terposed between the districts where- 
in Protestants reside, an oratory, 
which has its separate government 
of pastor, deacons, and elders, may 
be maintained. At present, far from 
there being an overplus, the great 
want of pastors in the reformed 
—_— is universally complained 
of. 
We must now allude to the situa- 
tion of the French Protestants with 
respect to education. According to 
an article of the law of the 18th Ger- 
minal, no candidate can be appoint- 
ed pastor of a church who has not 
gone through his regular theological 
studies, either at the college of Stras- 
bourg or that of Montaban. These 
colleges were endowed with theolo- 
gical faculties by Napoleon, for the 
express purpose of forming Protes- 
tant ministers. They are universally 
admitted to fulfil well their duties. 
Both the establishments are con- 
stantly and fully employed, and the 
students who frequent them are nu- 
merous. The pastors whom they 
furnish to the church are all well, 
and some of them highly, educated 
men. We have had the advantage 
ourselves of knowing many of them, 
and we hesitate not to affirm that, in 
respectability of talent and acquire- 
ment, they are not inferior to the 
working clergy of England. The 
institutions, however, to which they 
owe so much obligation, are not free 
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from a great vice, viz. they are under 
the immediate control and superin- 
tendence of the university, which is 
Catholic, and, in religious matters, 
necessarily sacerdotal. Of late years, 
it is true, this has not been com- 
plained of, for the local direction 
of the two colleges has been in- 
trusted to men who enjoy the full 
confidence of their co-religionists. 
But it is apprehended that in fu- 
ture the university may use the 
power it possesses to diminish or 
destroy the efficiency of establish- 
ments, which, should they excite 
jealousy, or, should bigotry again be- 
come ascendant, might be regarded 
with an hostile eye. Another evil 
to be noticed is, that foreigners, 
both as students and professors, are 
excluded from these theological se- 
minaries. As this exclusion does 
not extend to any other seat of edu- 
cation, the French Protestants feel 
it severely, first, as a symptom of 
distrust in their patriotism, and, se- 
condly, because they are perfectly 
well aware that in that branch of 
knowledge which most interests 
them France is immensely behind 
many other nations of Europe. If, 
for instance, the colleges would wish 
to possess the works of eminent fo- 
reign divines, these works must be 
translated and published at their 
own expense. A single copy in a 
single library —and at Montaban 
the library is very ill supplied—can 
be of little avail; this copy, where 
it is found, will be generally writ- 
ten in a language not understood. 
We can assure our readers that the 
very existence of the most cele- 
brated English theological works is 
unknown in France even by the 
learned. A few foreign professors 
of divinity, therefore, at Strasbourg 
and at Montaban, would be an in- 
calculable advantage to those esta- 
blishments. It would open to them 
all the rich lore of Protestantism, at 
present a sealed bovuk, and give them 
a consciousness of strength and in- 
tellectual wealth which would add 
greatly to their zeal and their de- 
votion. It is probably for this very 
reason that foreigners are exclu- 
ded. 

With respect to general education, 
the Protestants in France are not 
distinguished from their Catholic 
countrymen. They have no sepa- 
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rate educational establishments. In 
some districts, where they form a 
large and dense population, they 
might have them if they wished ; but 
they have ever refused, even at the 
early period of the Reformation, to 
separate themselves from their com- 
patriots, except in the single article 
of worship. It cannot be denied 
that this is patriotic as well as pru- 
dent in a political sense. Neverthe- 
less, it has ever been and is attend- 
ed with an evil which more than 
counterbalances its advantages: re- 
ligious instruction in youth is entire- 
ly neglected. Till lately Protestant 
ministers could not be attached to 
apy public university. At present 
they can be, and receive besides, as 
chaplains, fixed and sufficientsalaries, 
The government, however, takes very 
good care that the chaplains they 
appoint shall not be men inclined to 
disturb religious apathy. They are 
doubled up, so to speak, in their ap- 
pointments with Catholic priests. 
Zeal on their side would be sure to 

roduce hostility on the part of their 
Popish associates; so, to maintain 
harmony, both parties are equally in- 
active. Besides, even supposing the 
chaplains rigorously to perform their 
duties, the contempt for religion 
which characterises all the schools 
and colleges of France, would make 
their efforts of no avail. The gene- 
ral scorn would blight the particular 
instruction. It is observable, from 
the cause we have mentioned, that 
French Protestants, liberally educa- 
ted, are generally Jatitudinarians; 
and we feel thoroughly convinced 
they must ever continue to be sv 
till they have separate academies of 
their own. As to elementary in- 
struction, this is nominally more di- 
rectly under the control of the Re- 
formed churches. The mayor, and 
a member of the academic council 
—the latter always a priest—have, 
however, even here the right of su- 
perintendence and _ interference. 
These functionaries have insisted on 
the observance of certain forms, and 
meddled so much in the interior 
management of the schools, that in 
many places they have been discon- 
tinued. But in the villages and 
small towns it is that their co ope- 
ration has been most injurious. 
Where the population is not suffi- 
ciently numerous to afford two 
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school-houses, the Catholics and 
Protestants are instructed together ; 
and the latter are obliged, previous 
to receiving their lessons, to recite 
Popish prayers, kneeling down be- 
fore crucifixes and images. In many 
places they have been forced, by the 
command of the Bishop of Aix, to 
go to mass and vespers. The effect 
of this of course is, that Protestant 
parents keep their children at home, 
and they are thus deprived of the 
means of education. In consequence 
of these impediments, the Calvinistic 
church of France has only 392 pri- 
mary and 79 Sunday schools. We 
have not been able to ascertain the 
number of schools which belong to 
the Lutheran establishment; but it 
is well known that the great majo- 
rity of Protestant children receive 
their elementary instruction from 
Catholic teachers. 

We now turn to the religious 
societies which of late years have 
sprung up in France. The earliest 
of these is the Protestant Bible 
Society of Paris. It was establish- 
ed in 1818, and has circulated, 
since that date to the present time, 
73,151 Bibles, and 91,229 New 
Testaments. Its emission of Bi- 
bles and Testaments during the 
last year amounted to 2602 of the 
former, and 5372 of the latter. This 
society was originally called into 
existence and supported by the 
British Bible Society. For several 
years it was the only association of 
the kind existing in France, and had 
it been thought fully to answer the 
purposes for which it was instituted, 
there would have been no need of 
any other. But it early entered 
into a kind of compromise with the 
Catholics, by publishing the apo- 
chryphal books of the Old Testa- 
ment, bound up with the genuine 
Scriptures. This produced a schism 
among its supporters, and if it has 
not visibly declined, it has not much 
extended its operations for several 
years past. From the commence- 
ment perhaps it imbibed rather too 
much the spirit of philosophical Pro- 
testants. The Baron de Staél and 
M. Guizot were among its mem- 
bers; and even at present the de- 
cent but undevout favour it more 
than any other similar institution. 
There is no doubt, nevertheless, that 
all Christians wish it success, and are 
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ready to aid its efforts by every means 
in their power. In order, however, 
to circulate the Scriptures without 
the apocryphal books, and to take a 
wider and freer range of action 
than that the society of 1818 enjoys, 
a new society, called Zhe French 
and Foreign Bible Society, was two 
years ago established. We have its 
second report now before us, by 
which it appears that during the last 
year it distributed 1527 Bibles, and 
5499 New Testaments. The proof 
that this society has already met 
with encouragement is, that its re- 
ceipts of this year fall short only 
two hundred pounds of those of the 
last, when it received from England 
and America L.1000, in several do- 
nations. The report mentions the 
gratifying fact, that the directors of 
normal schools, founded by the go- 
vernment, have applied in many in- 
stances for Bibles and Testaments 
for their Catholic pupils. The pre- 
fets and sousprefets of various com- 
munes and departments have also 
made similar demands for primary 
schools, and have on many occa- 
sions invited the society to send a 
Bible to every public and circulating 
library in their districts. The re- 
port mentions, too, another fact, 
which, if it shows the deplorable 
biblical ignorance which has hither- 
to prevailed, shows likewise the 
zeal which is abroad to remove it: 
viz. the governing committee of the 
society has come to the resolution, 
that every pastor shall in future 
present at the altar a copy of the 
Holy Scriptures to every young 
couple who may come to be mar- 
ried, so that no Protestant family 
may be without a household Bible, 
endeared to them by the most sacred 
and touching event of their lives, 
and being, as it were, a witness for 
good or for evil, either for or against 
them throughout their after career. 
This is very good, but it is quite 
French; even religion must be made 
sentimental. The first mentioned 
Bible society has 451 branch socie- 
ties scattered through the country. 
The Religious Tract Society is 
another association which has done 
immense good among the humbler 
classes in France, It has been esta- 
blished twelve years. It has dis- 
tributed since its origin 3,417,895 
tracts, and its last year’s emission of 
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these little publications amounted 
in number to 539,489. It had in 
the year 1828 fifty-nine depots, but 
since that time these have much 
increased. 

We have as yet made no mention 
of the Protestant dissenters, or the 
unsalaried (non salarié) church of 
France. Being altogether a new 
church, there is no account of its 
population. We bave already hint- 
ed at the cause which drives many 
pastors into this communion. We 
believe, however, that many others 
are induced to join it from the great 
freedom it gives to their exertions. 
In a country like France especially, 
where the great majority of the in- 
habitants are ignorant of the gospel, 
it is good that there should exist, as 
it were, a home missionary esta- 
blishment. Ministers fixed in cer- 
tain spots by the government, where 
they must abide, can preach and 
make conversions no where else; 
but an unsalaried pastor may settle 
wherever he can find a congregation. 
He is a kind of missionary; and 
having received his license from 
the state, is free to labour in what- 
ever field he may choose. It is in 
this light that a dissenting minister 
in France is regarded. The work 
of evangelizing the country empha- 
tically belongs to that division of 
the Protestant church of which he 
is a member. The French Evan- 
gelical Society, has consequently 
sprung from this most important 
sect (a sect producing no schism). 
This society is yet young, having 
been established only two years 
ago. Its object is to send mission- 
aries, who bear the humble name of 
Colporteurs (hawkers or venders), 
into specified districts, there to sell 
Bibles, Testaments, and tracts, to 
convert by every private means the 
inhabitants, and when the funds of 
the society will suffice, and there 
are no insuperable impediments, to 
raise churches and establish minis- 
tries, Hitherto, of course, a great 
deal cannot have been done; but 
the experiment made is a noble one, 
and has met as yet with no obstruc- 
tion, but from a want of funds and 
labourers. The report, on the con- 
trary, speaks of greai success ha- 
ving been met with, and asserts that 
Catholics in crowds, especially sol- 
diers, are very attentive to the ex- 
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hortations of Protestant preachers, 
We regret that it does not mention 
the number of Bibles and tracts that 
have been distributed. One parti. 
cularly promising circumstance is 
alluded to, viz. the project of esta- 
blishing a new college in Paris for 
the special purpose of educating 
young men for the dissenting minis- 
try, who are to be sent into tracts 
where the Gospel has not yet been 
preached, as these may gradually 
open to missionary exertion. There 
is another very gratifying reflection 
connected with this society, which 
is, that being necessarily poor it- 
self, the pastors having no incomes 
but what they derive from their 
flocks, who belong to the humblest 
ranks, it depends principally for its 
funds on the other Protestant 
churches of the country, and that 
this dependence is fully justified by 
the zealous co-cperation of the na- 
tional establishments. 

It may appear perhaps to our 
readers that the account we have 
above given of the religious socie- 
ties of the French Protestants looks 
very inconsiderable, when compared 
with the work which is carrying on 
in other nations. There are some 
considerations, however, to be borne 
in mind, which may change their 
thoughts. First, it is not the weal- 
thy among the reformed of France 
who take any part in spreading the 
gospel among their countrymen. 
From their long, and, we might al- 
most say, hereditary indifference to 
religion, and their early education 
in Catholic colleges, which confirms 
this state of mind, these men are 
for the most part quite unconcerned 
about their creed, which they wear 
rather as an ancestral badge than an 
individual conviction. Pastors and 
their flocks, and not probably more 
than the half of these, who received 
certainly their first impulse from 
England and America, have alone set 
on foot the societies in question. 
Religion, too, in France is not fa- 
shionable. Vanity and ostentation 
contribute nothing to its outward 
success. We see Madame Guizot’s 
(the wife of the minister), name 
down in one of the reports for 
five francs. Collections of five, 
ten, fifteen, or twenty francs, made 
by scattered handfulls of poor 
men, constitute the principal re- 
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source of the associations. Four 
ounds is the highest contribution 
we have seen in any of the reports. 
When we consider, therefore, that 
the efforts for the cause of religion 
now making in that country come 
chiefly from the poor and the ob- 
scure, we discern a large amount of 
active zeal of the most pure and 
genuine character. It is also evi- 
dently progressive ; two of the most 
promising societies have been called 
into existence within the last two 
years. And what is the most gra- 
tifying circumstance of all, the la- 
bours of the Protestants meet with 
no obstruction from any quarter. 
The little notice taken of them by 
those who might be supposed to be 
hostile or indifferent, is in the main 
encouraging. The jealousy of the 
priests—so great is the discretion 
and forbearance of the pastors— 
seems to be laid asleep. The for- 
mer may probably, in a country 
where infidelity is so wide spread, 
consider the latter as, up to a cer- 
tain point, their allies, and they do 
not contemplate any results danger- 
ous to themselves from the revival 
of Protestantism in its present stage. 
The constituted authorities, we have 
seen, when they interfere, do so 
only to facilitate the propagation of 
the Scriptures ; and a whole host of 
writers, otherwise completely un- 
impressed with Christian sentiments, 
call out for a wide distribution of 
the Bible. “ A Bible for every cot- 
tage,” exclaimed Victor Hugo in a 
late work. ‘ Let there be no house 
in the kingdom without a Bible,” 
says another author of the same 
class. Are we then too sanguine, 
looking forward to the future, when 
we anticipate great success to the 
Protestant cause in France? It has 
the peculiar advantage, particularly 
in that country, that whilst all sys- 
tems which have moral truth for 
their object are floating in constant 
uncertainty, and, like piled clouds 
changing their fantastic forms every 
second, it remains a small (as yet) 
but steady object, satisfying the 
affections, and recommending itself 
to the reason. It affords at once a 
rest and a base whereon the intellect 
may repose and build; and the 
French mind has been so long with- 
out either of these, and the want of 
them is so universally felt, that we 
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cannot forbear to think, it may at last 
inscribe its eureka on Protestantism, 
where alone they are to be found. 

We have yet to mention that the 
salaries of the pastors of the na- 
tional reformed churches of France, 
vary from one hundred and twenty 
to fifty pounds a-year. They have 
besides glebe-houses, with four 
acres of land attached to them ; and 
by marriage, baptism, and burial 
fees additional, enjoy a very easy 
competence. We have not hitherto 
had the advantage of knowing any 
of these pastors out of Paris; but 
we can speak of them very fa- 
vourably. With the exception of 
one or two very well-behaved Soci- 
nians, the rest form a little knot of 
the most exemplary and zealous 
men we have ever met with. There 
are in Paris five Protestant churches, 
or rather places of worship. Some 
of these are merely large rooms, in 
which a minister preaches twice or 
thrice a-week. The congregations 
are mostly composed of poor peo- 
ple; and we will venture to assert, 
that no fine lady ever entered 
among one of them for the purpose 
of showing off her fashionable bon- 
net, or young damsel for the sake of 
being ogled at by admirers—a cir- 
cumstance Richardson dwells so 
fondly on in a paper in the Ramb- 
ler. These places of worship, in 
fact, are never frequented for form’s 
sake. The major part of those who 
usually attend are the flock—a word 
which has almost lost its original 
religious signification among us. By 
their flocks, the pastors are totally 
engrossed. Often they are up three 
or four nights in the week to admi- 
nister consolation and support to 
the sick; and the warmth of affec- 
tion which prevails mutually among 
the members of the little churches 
we have seen, recalls delightfully 
to our mind the primitive times of 
Christianity. They form indeed 
little spots and patches in the great 
city, which, like the fleece of Gi- 
deon, are moist with refreshin 
dews from heaven; whilst all aroun 
is arid, parched, and barren—an ex- 
plosive soil, generating nought but 
fire within its entrails. 

If we were called upon to attribute 
to any one pa cause the great 
increase of devotional piety prea | 
the Protestants of France, we shoul 
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say it was owing to the example of 
two men, obscure during their lives, 
and only illustrious in certain circles 
since their deaths. These men were 
John Frederick Oberlin and Felix 
Neff. We have their memoirs now 
before us, and we are only restrained 
from giving copious extracts there- 
from, by the hope of recurring short- 
ly to the subject when we shall have 
more ample space at our disposal. 
These two truly apostolic charac- 
ters are the only men of the stamp 
France has ever produced. The awa- 
boning influence they have spread 
abroad may be compared well with 
that which accompanied the efforts 
of Wesley and Whitfield in their 
day. But in the French worthies we 
discern more forbearance, more tole- 
rance, a warmer charity, and less of 
the controversial spirit than in their 
English predecessors. The lives of 
these two modern apostles form an 
Epoch in the Reformed Church of 
France. Such lives have an immor- 
tality even upon earth, and that in a 
somewhat material sense, for the 
spirit hidden within them transmi- 
grates into other bodies, and is re- 
produced through many generations. 
We can see a family likeness to Knex 
in some Scotch preachers of the pre- 
sent day, and Laud, Latimer, and 
Ridley do not want their counter- 
parts in many English bishops. The 
seed of Christian truth, when once 
fairly dropped into a soil, does not 
cease to germinate through centuries. 
All hail, then, to the hope we have of 
France! This hope is not confined 
to asmall elect circle of saintly men. 
The operation of Christianity is two- 
fold. Its holiest and most potent 
action is within the veil, in the inte- 
rior of individual hearts, but it makes 
its influence also felt abroad and 
without. Those who merely ration- 
ally recognise, without cordially em- 
bracing it, receive some of its bless- 
ings. It is impossible not to be struck 
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with the vast differences that exist 
between Catholic and Protestant 
countries, the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of both being almost equally 
indifferent to religion. To what can 
we attribute this but to the impercep- 
tible influence of creeds which deter- 
mine character in its first springs and 
sources. Catholicism, for instance, 
from its presumed infallibility resi- 
ding in a single person, produces a 
kind of spiritual centralization, and 
masses men together. Protestantism, 
by its right of private judgment (its 
hope), zndividualizes them. Catho- 
lics, therefore, either slumber toge- 
ther or awake together to terrific 
energy, whilst Protestants are always 
active, but they are active as units 
making up a whole, not as an aggre- 
gate mass informed with an unifor- 
mity of will, derived, as it were, from 
an external source. We have only 
to cast a glance over the moral geo- 
graphy of Christendom to see that 
it is divided into three distinct parts, 
marked severally with the names, 
Catholicism, Pretestantism, Infidelity. 
The wide differences of character 
which distinguish these three por- 
tions of the Christian world, form an 
argument in favour of Protestantism 
which almost speaks to the senses. 
We cannot help thinking that the 
philosophers and statesmen of 
France, who are at present really 
and earnestly seeking to discover 
some medium point in morals be- 
tween superstition and irreligion, 
which may afford an anchorage 
ground for the popular mind, will at 
Jast come to perceive that the Pro- 
testant form of Christianity alone 
gives the great desideratum, and that 
they will therefore, if only on account 
of its virtues in relation to politics, 
give it every encouragement. 

We intend to return shortly to the 
subject of this paper, and to fill up 
the rough outline we have above 
given with many interesting details, 
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THE LATE CRISIS AND SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tue last Session of Parliament is, 
beyond all question, the most re- 
markable that has occurred since the 
passing of the Reform Bill. On no 
former occasion were the conse- 
quences of that great Revolution so 
tully developed, or the new dangers 
which it has opened up so com- 
pletely illustrated. It has now ut- 
terly annihilated, to all practical 
purposes, the old Whig party, and 
thrown its degraded and bewildered 
leaders, in vile subjection, beneath 
the feet of that Anarchical faction, 
which they have so often opposed 
as the determined foes of the public 
welfare, and that artful Demagogue, 
whom they denounced in a speech 
from the throne as the worst enemy 
to his country. It has brought for- 
ward the Revolutionists in open and 
undisguised hostility to all our in- 
stitutions—torn aside the thin veil 
with which they formerly sought to 
cover their designs—branded them, 
in the sight of heaven and earth, as 
determined Levellers, ruthless Re- 
publicans, frantic Demagogues—men 
whom no danger will deter, and no 
reason convince—who are patriots 
in their lips, and tyrants in their 
hearts—who resist Government, be- 
cause they desire to govern, and de- 
claim on liberty, because they are 
desirous to extinguish it—who shut 
their eyes to facts, and their ears to 
history—and blindly pursue their 
selfish ends, though the consequence 
must be, if attained, the overthrow 
of freedom, the ruin of England, the 
blasting the prospects of the human 
race, 

But, if the late Session of Parlia- 
ment has revealed the utter ruin of 
the Whigs as a political party, and 
merged that once dignified body in 
the dregs of Democracy—if it has 
unveiled the recklessness of the Re- 
volutionists, and proclaimed them as 
the insane and guilty followers of 
the French Jacobins, it bas, at the 
same time, unfolded, in as bright a 
light, the magnanimity, wisdom, and 
resolution of the powerful Conser- 
vative band by which this dreadful 


tempest of evil is resisted. It is 
contrast which gives life to the co- 
lours of history—it is experience 
which enforces the lessons of politi- 
cal wisdom. The protection which 
the Conservative party, and the Peers 
as their head, now afford to the cause 
of freedom—the resistance which 
they offer to a devouring ambition, 
which threatens alike the Throne 
and the cottage—the intrepid front 
which they present to the assaults 
and threats of Revolution—the skill 
with which they detect its wiles, ex- 
pose its sophistry, unveil its perfidy 
—the calm dignity which they exhi- 
bit, amidst the ravings of ambition, 
the turpitude of guilt, the abomina- 
tions of Jacobinism, have now been 
brought so prominently forward, 
that their lustre can no longer be 
concealed, even from the most ob- 
durate in the country. The here- 
ditary Aristocracy have recently 
stood forth, as they ever were, the 
true and genuine, because the lasting 
and unchanging, supporters of frees 
dom, the same now, when withstand- 
ing and defeating the tyrannical 
usurpations of Irish Popery, as when 
they extorted the great charter from 
the faithless John, orhurled the cruel 
James from the throne, or saved the 
nation from the atrocities of Danton 
and Robespierre. 

Recent events, therefore, have 
brought these two great parties into 
open and inextinguishable hostility 
with each other. The weak, despi- 
cable, vacillating juste milieu of the 
Whigs has, in all but the underlings 
of office, totally disappeared. Soon- 
er even than their great prototypes, 
the French Girondists, they have been 
destroyed by the work of their own 
hands. Who now recurs to the 
principles of Somers, or the wisdom 
of Burke, or the eloquence of Fox ? 
The highminded and virtuous of the 
Whig party have retired, with Lord 
Grey and Lord Spenser, in sullen 
grief from the scene where their 
innovations have brought such wo- 
ful actors on the stage,* or drifted 
over, with Lord Stanley and Sir 





* Neither of these noble lords opened 


their lips during the late debates in the 


House of Peers, and hardly made their appearance in the whole session, leng and 
interesting as it was, 
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James Graham, in willing and gener- 
ous union into the Conservative 
ranks. Even those of the Whig 
noblemen, now reduced to rorTy, 
whom official dependence, or recent 
favours, still retain at the beck of 
the O’Connell-propped administra- 
tion, in private execrate the work 
of their leaders, and deplore, in 
open and no measured strains, the 
career of peril upon which they are 
unwillingly driven. Baftled, deject- 
ed, bewildered, defeated by the 
Conservatives, despised or trod- 
den under foot by the Revolution- 
ists, cast down from their high es- 
tate by the rabble, on whose necks 
they hoped to tread, they have 
sunk for ever from the page of his- 
tory. 

- Nor is it only in the Peers, and 
among the higher ranks of the Whigs, 
that this total prostration of their par- 

_ty appears. The same is distinctly 
perceptible in every class and gra- 
dation of society. That unhappy 
hallucination of mind, by which so 
many of the educated ranks were de- 
luded six years ago—that monstrous 
**chaos of unanimity” in favour of Re- 
form, which sapped the deep foun- 
dations of British freedom and great- 
ness—is atanend. Weno longer meet 
in society with a man of education, 
independent of office, who defends 
the present state of things, or denies 
the existence of evil—of portentous 
and awful evil—on the political ho- 
rizon. How many are there every 
where to be met with who, four 
years ago, were swept away by the 
Reform tempest, who now have 
taken their station firmly and de- 
cidedly in the Conservative ranks! 
Numbers, indeed, we find who en- 
deavour to shift from themselves 
the responsibility of what has oc- 
curred, and strenuously maintain, 
that but for the obstinate resistance 
of the Tories to all reform, we would 
never have arrived at our present 
predicament. That only confirms 
our position. Men never seek 
to shake off the responsibility of 
measures which have been bene- 
ficial. We hear of no disputes as to 
who was the author of Trafalgar or 
Waterloo. 

The cause of this remarkable 
change in all the educated classes of 
society, who are independent of of- 
ficial, trammels or expectations, is 


obvious. It is EXPERIENCE which 
has caused the veil to drop from the 
eyes of the instructed public: it is 
the evidence of their senses which 
has confirmed the wavering, and 
converted the candid. All persons 
possessed of historical information 
were aware from the first that the 
embarkation of Government on the 
stream of innovation, fanned by the 
gales of popular ambition, could 
lead to no other result; but they 
constitute a limited portion of so- 
ciety, and the “ masses” are alto- 
gether beyond the reach of any con- 
siderations which are not addressed 
to their senses. The book of expe- 
rience, the lessons of history, are to 
them a sealed volume. With un- 
varying obstinacy they reject its dic- 
tates—ridicule its precepts—disre- 
gard its warnings. The vain and 
superficial demagogues of the day 
flattered this natural propensity, 
and by continually representing this 
as the opening of a new era in social 
civilisation, to which all former 
events were inapplicable, succeeded 
in persuading the majority of the 
nation to disregard all past experi- 
ence, and embark at once on the 
dark and tempestuous sea of innova- 
tion. The thing was done in France, 
in England, in Spain, and in the 
West Indies; and what has been the 
result, even in the short space of five 
years? In France, the transports of 
the Barricades have been transform- 
ed into the wailings of St Michael, 
the howlings of the Proces Monstre, 
the execrations of the Republicans ; 
and amidst the general applause of 
the nation, the freedom of the press 
has been annihilated, and ordinances 
ten times more severe than those of 
Polignac carried into complete exe- 
cution. In England, reform, amidst 
the universal transports of the mul- 
titude, amidst the gloomy forebod- 
ings of the reflecting, was carried 
three years ago; and what already 
has been the result? Have our li- 
berties been extended—our proper- 
ties rendered more secure—our in- 
stitutions either improved or con- 
firmed? Instead of all this, the li- 
berties of England have been pros- 
trated before a band of Irish papists 
—the voice of the people of England 
trampled under foot by foreign us- 
urpation—general warrants, so long 
and bravely resisted by our ances- 
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tors, revived, and no less than eighty 
thousand English freemen disfranchis- 
ed and cashiered, in the House of 
Commons, at least, in order to pave 
the way for the destruction of our 
religion, our nobles, our King, and 
our Constitution. In Spain and Por- 
tugal the liberal party gained the 
ascendant, and revolutionary us- 
urping Queens were imposed by 
foreign menaces and bayonets, on 
both the thrones of the Peninsula, 
and the effects of it have already be- 
come apparent in the total confisca- 
tion of Church property in the latter 
country, and the growth of a deadly 
intestine war in the former, which 
has renewed the slaughter of the 
Vendéan insurrection, and promises 
soon to involve its principal cities in 
the horrors of the French Revolu- 
tion.—Precipitateinnovation was ex- 
tended to the West Indies, and the 
fatal gift of immediate emancipa- 
tion bestowed on the negroes in all 
the British colonies; and the only 
effect has been to substitute, at a cost 
of twenty millions to this country, 
for slavery to a master, slavery to a 
stipendiary magistrate, and lay the 
seeds of mutual dissension and exas- 
peration, which must eventually lead 
to the destruction of those splendid 
colonies, and the utter ruin of the 
uphappy victims of this ill-judged 
philanthropy. The contagion has 
spread to America,—her weak and 
disjointed institutions are fast giving 
way before the first pressure of in- 
ternal danger. The contest between 
the emancipators and the planters 
has assumed the most envenomed 
character. Violent tumults have dis- 
graced all the southern cities of the 
Union. Lynch law has been execut- 
ed with general approbation, upon 
no less than thirteen persons, sus- 
pected of being concerned in a ne- 
gro conspiracy, in a single town, and 
public resolutions passed by accla- 
mation in all the cities of the slave 
states, denouncing, not the punish- 
ment of the /aw against all persons 
engaged in such enterprises, or in 
dispersing any tracts in favour of 
emancipation, but instant death by 


the people themselves, who are to be 


at once, without witnesses, judges, 
jury, and executioners. 

Examples of this kind, occurring 
simultaneously, from the adoption of 
democratic principles. in so many 
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different parts of the world, have led 
to a general distrust among the 
thoughtful and conscientious of the 
liberal party, of the safety or expe- 
diency of carrying their principles 
any farther into practice; and hence 
the marked diminution in the reform 
party in the House of Peers, and its 
almost total extinction among all 
persons of judgment, education, and 
property in the kingdom. Hence, 
too, the increased violence and exas- 
peration of the revolutionary party, 
and the undisguised manner in which 
they have now announced their in- 
tention of overturning all our insti- 
tutions. The stale pretence of aim- 
ing at renovation, not destruction, 
will no longer do; the time is gone 
past when they deem it necessary 
to wear the mask of a desire to re« 
store the original features, not de~ 
stroy the great principles of the Con- 
stitution. Destruction, sweeping, Ra- 
dical destruction, is now openly 
avowed; and the efforts of the anar- 
chical party are to be directed to the 
attainment of a great variety of revo- 
lutionary objects, some of which 
will be found in the following list, 
taken from the official notices of 
motions on the Books of Parliament 
for next session. 


‘* Mr Roebuck—In order to give due 
credit to the wishes of the people in the 
great matter of legislation, will move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to take away the 
veto now possessed by the House of Lords 
in all legislative measures ; and to substi- 
tute in lieu thereof a suspensive power in 
that House ; so that if Bills which have 
been passed by the House of Commons, be 
rejected by the House of Lords, and 
again during the same session be passed 
by the Commons, such bills shall become 
law on the Royal Assent being thereunto 
given. 

‘* Mr Hume—Select Committee to en- 
quire as to the numbers of Peers in Par- 
liament, their qualifications and privile- 
ges as such; into the constitution of that 
House, its powers, privileges, and immu- 
nities, and to consider how far that House 
has fulfilled the important duties of a legis- 
lative body, and of the High Court of 
Appeal of Parliament. Also, into the 
manner in which conferences are held 
with, and communications made between, 
the House of Lords and Commons. 

** Mr O° Conneli—Select Committee to 
enquire and report whether it be necessa- 
ry for the maintenance of the rights and 
liberties of the people of Great Britain 
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and Ireland that the principle of repre- 
sentation shall be introduced into the other 
House of Parliament. 

** Mr O° Connell—Bill to ascertain and 
extend the right of suffrage for Members 
of Parliament in the counties, cities, and 
boroughs, in Ireland. 

‘© Mr Henry Grattan—That tithes in 
Ireland be abolished in substance and in 
name; that in lieu thereof a sum equal 
to a stated amount of the compositions be 
levied by a general tax, to be imposed 
upon property, for the objects of religion 
and charity, and in furtherance of educa- 
tion and national improvement in that 
country. 

“ Mr T. Duncombe—Resolution in 
favour of the repeal of that portion of the 
Reform Bill that requires the payment 
of the King’s and parochial taxes by a cer- 
tain day as the qualification for exercising 
the elective franchise. (Early next ses- 
sion.) 

** Mr Ewart—Bill to provide that, in 
cases of intestacy, and in the absence of 
any settlement to the contrary, landed 
property shall be equally divided among the 
children, male and female, of the family. 

** Sir William Molesworth—Bill to dis- 
pense with qualification of Members of 
the Commons’ House of Parliament. 

** Mr Rippon—To move, that Deans 
and Chapters, not having cure of souls, 
are useless ; that it is proper to place the 
property at present enjoyed by such bodies 
in the hands of Commissioners to be ap- 
pointed by the Crown, and acting under 
the authority of Parliament, regard being 
had to existing interests, the preservation 
of the fabrics, and the performance of 
divine worship in the respective cathe- 
drals. (Early next session.) 

‘* Mr Wallace—Bill to repeal the Acts 
authorizing augmentations of stipend to 
the parochial Clergy of the Church of 
Scotland, thereby to leave the whole 
amount of unexhausted and unallocated 
teinds to be found in any part of Scotland 
to be made available for endowing addi- 
tional places of worship, wherever these 
should be found necessary, or wherever 
situated. (Early next session.)” 

Here is a list of Revolutionary 
projects, already announced for next 
Session of Parliament, amply suffi- 
cient to satisfy the most rapacious 
Democratic appetite. The House 
of Lords is to be “reformed” by 
either introducing the principles of 
representation into it, or depriving 
it of a veto on the proceedings of 
the other House of Parliament; 
tithes are to be abolished in Ireland, 
and in lieu of them a tax imposed 


for the maintenance of all religions; 
deaneries and chapters are to be 
extinguished ; the right of primo- 
geniture abolished; the only restraint 
on insolvents voting for members of 
Parliament, viz.the payment of taxes 
and rates, swept away ; the right of 
suffrage in Ireland extended in cities 
and counties; the qualifications for 
members of Parliament removed, in 
order to let beggars be our legisla- 
tors; and even the fund set apart 
by the Scotch law for the support 
of the clergy is to be confiscated, to 
the injury alike of the landowner 
and the clergyman. All this is al- 
ready set down for next Session, 
before the fruits of their rural cam- 
paign have begun to be reaped, and 
before the leaders of the Movement 
have had leisure either to agitate 
the great towns of the empire, or 
concert measures for the complete 
overthrow of all our remaining in- 
stitutions. 

The Revolutionary spirit, says one 
of the greatest statesmen-of modern 
times, Prince Hardenberg, is a com- 
pound of two passions—impatience 
of restraint, and the lust for power. 
This profound observation is des- 
tined, to all appearance, to be more 
signally demonstrated in England 
than it was in France. The Demo- 
cratic spirit has now displayed its 
genuine character; the pirate has 
hoisted his true colours. While, on 
the one hand, they rail and fret and 
declaim against any, even the slight- 
est, interference of the Peers of Eng- 
land with a bill solely affecting Evg- 
lish interests—while a majority of 
thirty in the Lower House, entirely 
composed of Popish Irish, joints of 
O’Conneli’s tail, are furious at three- 
fourths of the House of Peers, pos- 
sessing at least a thousand times 
their property, for presuming to 
support the majority ef the English 
people in the endeavour to prevent 
the disfranchising of eighty thou- 
sand English freemen—while, in 
consequence of the vast improve- 
ments which they effected in the Cor- 
poration Bill, and the monstrous in- 
justice which they extracted from 
it, the Peers are threatened with 
suspension or abolition in the next 
Session of Parliament—while stop- 
page of the supplies, in other words, 
public and private bankruptcy, is 
openly recommended to beat down 
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the slightest resistance to their revo- 
Jutionary proceedings—the leaders 
of the Democracy are equally active 
in their endeavours to extinguish 
every remnant of freedom in the 
people, and leave no body or asso- 
ciation in the State capable of with- 
standing their rapid advances to 
despotic power. Observe the ran- 
cour with which they have pursued 
the Orange Lodges, and the anxiety 
they have evinced to crush entirely 
those honourable, peaceable, and 
loyal associations. Whence this new- 
born and extraordinary horror at 
political associations, and this im- 
perious demand that all persons be- 
longing to such institutions shall in- 
stantly be dismissed from any situa- 
tions under Government? Already 
has this been acted upon in Ireland, 
and all persons holding situations un- 
der the Lord-lieutenant have been 
warned, by an official circular, that, 
if they continue in them, they will 
be dismissed. Have these sincere 
advocates of public freedom, these 
faithful lovers of liberty, never heard 
of such things as Political Unions ? 
Have they never corresponded with 
such bodies, applauded them, or in- 
voked their aid? Or are all his 
Majesty’s subjects to be allowed to 
enter all associations, having trea- 
son, anarchy, and spoliation for their 
object, but rigidly debarred from 
joining any professing to aim at the 
defence of life and property? If 
this is their even handed justice; if 
this is their liberty and equity, what 
do they call tyranny and oppression? 
Have they ever heard of the ques- 
tion, famous in English history, of 
general warrants; and the settled 
principle, that every man’s house is 
his castle, which can be broken into 
only by legal authority, when a crime 
has been committed ? And are these 
loud declaimers in favour of popular 
rights, these professed martyrs to 
freedom, to be the first to violate 
this sacred principle, and, by arming 
a committee of the House of Com- 
mons with power to break into pri- 
vate houses, and search for and carry 
off persons and papers, when no 
crime is alleged or has been com- 
mitted, render them as formidable 
to freedom, as the Star Chamber of 
England, the Inquisition of Spain, or 
the Committee of Public Safety of 
France? 
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Let it not be imagined, that be- 
cause these projects are utterly de- 
structive to public freedom ; because 
they go to effect a total change, not 
only in the Constitution, but in all 
the most sacred relations between 
man and man; because they propose 
to abrogate the authority of the Peers, 
extinguish the Protestant Church, 
alcer the law of succession, and make 
the first approaches to universal suf- 
frage; because they are universally 
condemned by the unanimous voice 
of all men of probity, education, and 
property in the kingdom ; that there- 
fore they are not likely to be forced 
upon the legislature, in such a way 
as may ultimately lead to their adop- 
tion. The times are past, when the 
worth, knowledge, and wisdom of the 
nation, can secure a majority in the 
Lower House ; with our own hands 
we have effected a change, which 
has given recklessness, insolvency, 
and audacity, an ascendency over 
them. The fact that a majority of 
the House of Commons now exists 
in opposition to the declared opinion, 
not only of the immense majority of 
the holders of property, and the men 
of education throughout the whole 
country, but even of the English 
electors under that very democratic 
system which the revolutionists 
themselves have established, affords 
the strongest proof of the woful state 
of degradation to which we are 
reduced, and the revolutionary 
despotism, which, but for the 
courageous resistance of the Peers, 
would ere now have been irre- 
vocably fixed about our necks. 
It can no longer be concealed that a 
settled design to overturn the Con- 
stitution, and revolutionize the coun- 
try, has been formed by a nume- 
rous, restless, and audacious fac- 
tion in every part of the empire; 
that this faction, though weak in 
men of property, and almost totally 
destitute of men of information, is 
strong in point of numbers, espe- 
cially in the manufacturing cities 
and districts; that, in Scotland, it is 
numerous—in Ireland, overwhelm- 
ing; and that, upon a trial of 
strength, it is able, in the present 
state of the constituency, to outvote 
the united wealth, education, intel- 
ligence, and wisdom of the empire. 
This is the great and dismal lesson 
which the last election and session 
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of Parliament has afforded—this the 
great commentary which passing 
events have read upon the Reform 
Bill. 

Where is it that this vast Revolu- 
tionary party has its roots in the 
Protestant parts of the empire? It 
is not in the Peers, for three hun- 
dred out of the four hundred of 
whom they are composed, are in the 
Conservative ranks. It is not in the 
landed gentlemen, for the Radicals 
confess that they are in a “ dreadful 
minority” in every county of the 
kingdom in that class. It is not 
among the learned professions, for 
the universities have, by overwhelm- 
ing majorities, returned Conserva- 
tive members. It is not among the 
clergy, for they are to a man against 
them. It is not amongst the barris- 
ters, for three-fourths of their num- 
ber are decidedly hostile to innova- 
tion. It is not among the men of 
genius, for the whole higher depart- 
ments of the press are strongly and 
powerfully active on the Conserva- 
tive side. It is not among the farm- 
ers, for their natural good sense has 
emancipated them from the Reform 
delusion, and they every where see 
that their best interests are at stake. 
It is not among the religious and 
conscientious, for their eyes have at 
length been generally opened to the 
present disastrous moral and reli- 
gious prospects of the nation. It is 
not among the freemen of cities, for 
they have only just escaped, by the 
efforts of the Peers, from the scythe 
of Revolutionary confiscation. What 
is the class, or coalition of classes, 
who are able to withstand and out- 
number, in the Lower House, so 
vast an array of property, patriot- 
ism, worth, and intelligence? The 
answer is obvious :—Their strength 
is to be found in the TrEN-POUNDERS— 
in that new revolutionary interest 
created for party purposesin the state, 
and to whom the Reform Bill has 
given a numerical superiority over 
all the other members of the consti- 
tuency. It is this sect, inconsider- 
able in point of numbers, despicable 
in point of ability, without either 
wealth, or talent, or information to 
render them eminent, whose wishes 
are those of a fraction, and a limited 
fraction only, of the people, which 


by the Reform Bill has beenrendered 
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paramount in the state. They could 
not of themselves create a party; 
but they form a substratum, on which 
the party who awakened them to 
political life now rest. The leaders 
of this party draw their principal 
support from this sect; but they are 
also strongly aided by many other 
formidable bodies in the state. 
First, there are the Irish Papists, 
forty strong in the House of Com- 
mons—six millions strong in the 
Irish people, who are almost entire- 
ly destitute of property, and for the 
most part as destitute of principle, 
who follow with blind idolatry a de- 
mocratic leader—who make a sport 
of oaths and a jest of pledges—who 
deem professions as only made to be 
broken, but follow out with steady 
perseverance whatever tends to 
break up the institutions of Eng- 
land, and sow ruin and dissension 
among the adherents of the Protes- 
tant faith. Next, there is the nume- 
rous, active, jealous, and intriguing 
body of Dissenters, whom sectarian 
zeal or political prejudice has caused 
to forget religious principle, and 
who now appear in close and un- 
natural union with the Catholics, 
whom their forefathers perished 
at the stake in resisting. Lastly, 
there is the vast herd of Revolution- 
ists common to all old and corrupt- 
ed states; the men of whom Cati- 
line’s conspirators were formed; the 
men of whom Bacon said, “ As 
many as there are overthrown for- 
tunes there are assured votes for 
innovation ;” the numerous array of 
bankrupts, reprobates, and prodigals 
—of infidels, rakes, and profligates— 
of seducers, adulterers, and liber- 
tines. They are clear in this, a8 in 
every other age, for the wildest 
schemes of innovation; they fret 
against every species of control, hu- 
man and divine; but, in an especial 
manner, they pant after the destruc- 
tion of that religion which has set 
the seal of divine reprobation upon 
the licentious indulgence of the pas- 
sions. It is this extraordinary and 
frightful coalition, led on by the talent 
of the agitators, which now drives the 
King’s government before them, and, 
but for the firmness of the House of 
Lords, would ere this have totally 
destroyed the constitution and liber- 
ties of England. 
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The | or a in the late ses- 
sion of Parliament have clearly de- 
monstrated the selfishness, insince- 
rity, and tyrannical ambition by 
which this coalition are governed. 
Eternally talking of improvement in 
government, of amending our laws, 
and ameliorating the condition of 
our people, they have proved them- 
selves the most obstinate of all ene- 
mies to improvement. * Constantly 
accusing the Conservatives of self- 
ishness, they have proved themselves 
the most selfish of the human race. 
Unceasingly prating about freedom, 
they have endeavoured to fasten 
upon their country the most degrad- 
ing bondage. What have they ef- 
fected, to account for the longest 
session on record in Parliament, 
with the exception of that which sat 
in 1831 in judgment on the consti- 
tution, since the Long Parliament ? 
What have they done? Passed the 
Corporation Bill; and thrown out, 
by their monstrous resolution to 
fasten upon it the spoliating clause, 
the Irish Church Bill. Were the 
corporations the interest in the com- 
munity whose concerns were most 
pressing? Were their members, or 
the citizens under them, in a state of 
starvation, like the Irish Clergy ? 
Were their rights the source of per- 
petual discord, and a frightful accu- 
mulation of crimes, like the Irish 
tithes ? Was corporate reform 
either called for by the voice of the 
nation, or by a state of things which 
notoriously and immediately called 
for amendment. 

Every one knows that the case 
was just the reverse. The evils 
complained of in corporations were 
trifling—the abuses proved against 
them, inanational point of view, next 
to nothing. Their reform might 
have been postponed with perfect 
safety to the national interests. In 
fact, no one can peruse the evidence 
collected even by the commissioners 
themselves on the subject, without 
perceiving that the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s observation was well founded, 
“that the only surprising thing is, that 
with such industry, and such dispo- 
sition to collect the hearsay of the 
discontented as they evinced, so 
little, so very little materials for com- 
plaint were discovered.” Why, then, 
was this one subject, of no pressing 
character, of no practical importance, 
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selected in preference to so many 
others, on which the fate and safety 
of millions depended? The answer 
is obvious. Corporate, like Parlia- 
mentary reform, was a political nut a 
social measure—its object was not 
to do general good, but to extend 
particular power—not to save the 
boroughs from misgovernment, but 
to save the Ministers from dismissal. 
To accomplish this object of increas- 
ing the power of their partisans, by 
effecting a vast change in municipal 
government, they were content to 
consume a whole session in useless 
altercation, and leave all the vast in- 
terests of the empire, which re- 
quired immediate attention — the 
lrish church—the Irish peasantry— 
Irish Poor Laws—the West India 
Colonies, and our foreign relations, 
in hopeless destitution and confu- 
sion. 

All the provisions of the Corpo- 
ration Bill, as it originally passed by 
the Commons, had one object, and 
that was to form a basis for a farther 
and immediate increase of democra- 
tic power in the state. The scot and 
lot suffrage by which the municipal 
council were to be elected—the ap- 
pointment of justices of peace with- 
in the burgh by that immense body 
of voters—the election of the mayor 
and aldermen by the council—the 
immediate disfranchisement, both in 
political and municipal rights, of all 
the freemen—the subjection of the 
whole corporate property and privi- 
leges, including the advowsons of 
the livings in the gift of the boroughs 
to the councils, thus elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, were all steps, and 
highly important ones, in the general 
plan of revolutionizing the empire. 
They were calculated to habituate 
the people to the immediate and 

ractical exercise of Republican 
rights by the choice, on the footing 
of universal suffrage, of all magis- 
trates and local governors. They 
were intended, and purposely in- 
tended, to accustom them to re- 
gard without dismay the spectacle 
of vast interests being destroyed, 
and vast property confiscated, or 
transferred to new hands by a single 
legislative enactment. They were 
fitted to construct within boroughs 
the fabric of universal suffrage and 
annual elections, with all the ma- 
chinery of intriguers, demegogues, 
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and democratic interests consequent 
thereon, in order that by a stroke of 
the pen, it might be transferred at 
no distant period to the election of 
the legislature. These were the ob- 
jects of the bill; and the stalking- 

orse put forward was improvement 
in corporate government, in the hope 
that the country, deluded by that 
specious name, and misled by the 
partial deceptive report of the com- 
missioners, would at once swallow 
the bait, and put into the hands of 
Ministers that powerful engine for 
pulverising all our remaining insti- 
tutions. 

In like manner, in regard to the 
Irish Church, the real object was to 
commence the destruction of the 
Protestant religion, and to accustom 
the people, as in the days of Henry 
VIII., to the extinction of the na- 
tional faith in a large portion of the 
empire ; and the colourable plea put 
forward, was the reformation of its 
abuses, and the lopping off its su- 
perfluous wealth. With this view, 
they tacked together in one bill, 
the clauses for the commutation 
of tythes—a practical improvement 
which Sir R. Peel had brought for- 
ward, and the revolutionary project 
for the dissolution of nine hundred 
protestant parishes, which was 
adopted at the dictation of O’Con- 
nell ; and so completely were they 
resolved to employ the practical be- 
nefit only as a pretext for the spoli- 
ating measure, that they would not 
accept the former without the latter, 
and threw them both away when the 
House of Peers divested the mea- 
sure of its confiscating clauses. 
This was the most complete avowal 
of the determination to employ re- 
form only as an engine for revolu- 
tion, and to repudiate improvement 
when not indissolubly linked with 
spoliation, that ever was afforded, 
and if the democratic party in the 
empire had not been struck with 
judicial blindness, they would at once 
have opened their eyes to the real 
tendency of the measures which are 
in progress. The Liberals say that it 
is improvement, and not revolution, 
which they desire. Well—here was 
a measure which embraced both im- 
age y and revolution, and the 

ouse of Commons drove Sir R. 
Peel from the helm because he re- 
fused to separate them. The House 


of Peers did effect the separation 
after the spoliation measure had by 
a slender majority passed the Com. 
mons, and immediately the Mini- 
sters dropped the whole measure, 
left the Irish clergy in destitution,and 
the Irish tythes a perpetual theme of 
discord and prolific source of crime, 
rather than lose the satisfaction of 
forcing through the Legislature a 
measure, which, though it could pro- 
duce no fund for division for fifty 
years, promised at once to afford a 
precedent of revolutionary spolia- 
tion. They are so enamoured of 
confiscation that they absolutely re- 
ject all beneficial measures not graft- 
ed on it as a principle, and would 
rather have abuses of which they 
complain exist than their removal 
effected by any other means than 
violence and plunder. 

Both these great revolutionary 
measures of the session, the Irish 
Church and the Corporation Bill, 
were based on reports of royal com- 
missions. This system of issuing a 
commission, to get up a mass of ex 
parte evidence in favour of any in- 
novating project which Ministers 
have at heart, is one of the worst 
offspring of these turbulent times, 
and threatens ere long to deluge the 
country with false information as a 
foundation in every instance for 
spoliating measures. The device is 
not new—it is the old and wellknown 
device of arbitrary revolutionary go- 
vernments in all ages and countries. 
The issuing of a commission to en- 
quire into the abuses of any establish- 
ment was in the days of Henry VIII. 
as in these times, a certain prelude to 
its immediate extinction ; and the 
commissioners of those days seem 
to have been almost as successful 
as those of our times in getting upa 
partial coloured and delusive pic- 
ture of the subject with which they 
wereintrusted. ‘* When Henry VIII.” 
says Hume, “ was resolved on the 
destruction of the monasteries, he 
employed Lacdon, Layton, Price, 
Bellaris, and others, as commissioners, 
who carried on every where a rigo- 
rous enquiry with respect to the con- 
duct and deportment of the friars. 
During times of faction, especially 
of the religious kind, no equity is to 
be expected from adversaries, and 
as it was known that the king’s in- 
tention in this visitation was to find 
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a pretence for abolishing the mo- 
nasteries, we may naturally conclude 
that the reports of the commissioners 
were very little to be relied on. Some 
few monasteries, terrified by the ri- 
gorous inquisition carried on by 
these commissioners, surrendered 
their revenues into the king’s hands, 
and received small pensions as the 
reward of their obsequiousness. But 
as all these expedients did not fully 
answer the king’s purpose, he had re- 
course to his usual instrument of power, 
the parliament, and in order to pre- 
are men for the innovations pro- 
jected, the report of the visitors was 
published, and a general horror was 
endeavoured to be excited in the 
nation against institutions which to 
their ancestors had been the object 
of the most profound veneration.” * 
How curious it is to see the revo- 
lutionary spirit in all ages having 
recourse to the same expedients to 
carry its violent and unjust projects 
into effect! 
And so intent were Ministers on 
getting these great spoliating pro- 
jects through the legislature—so re- 
solved were they to signalize the 
session by the destruction of a third 
of the Irish Church, and the total 
annihilation of all the rights of free- 
men, and the transference of their 
possessions to new and more demo- 
cratic hands, that in the prosecution 
of these objects they absorbed the 
whole, literally the whole, of the ses- 
sion of Parliament. From February 
8, when it met, to September 10, 
when it was prorogued, one of the 
longest sessions on record in Eng- 
lish history, they did nothing else 
whatever. What have they done 
to ameliorate the condition of the 
Irish labouring poor, to extend 
their employment, or improve 
their habits?—Nothing. What to 
improve and facilitate the means 
of emigration, the only effectual 
remedy for a surcharged population, 
not only in Ireland, but in this coun- 
try? Nothing. What to establish 
poor-laws in the sister kingdom, 
and relieve English industry of the 
enormous burden of maintaining 
Irish pauperism? Nothing. What 
to uphold the character, or maintain 
the interests, or assert the dignity 
of England in: foreign relations ?— 
Nothing. What, to remedy ina safe 
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way, and with due regard to exist- 
ing interests, the evils of the collec- 
tion of tithes in England? Nothing. 
What to settle in an equitable way 
the disputed matters between the 
Church and the Dissenters, and re- 
lieve the latter of the practical evils 
of which they complain? Nothing. 
What to restore our sinking fund, 
the sheet-anchor of the nation, now 
almost dissolved amidst the incon- 
siderate spoliation of later times ? 
Nothing. What to revive our ship- 
ping interests, and restore the sinews 
of our maritime strength, fast going 
to ruin, amidst the one-sided reci- 
procity of modern liberalism? No- 
thing. What to relieve the national 
burdens, especially those pressing 
on land, with a due regard to public 
credit and the means of national 
defence ? Nothing. All these, the 
real objects of legislation, the points 
which should be first mooted be- 
tween the government and the peo- 
ple, have been abandoned, in order 
to leave the hands of Ministers free 
to effect the instant destruction of 
the Irish Church, and commence the 
great work of spoliation, by the con- 
fiscation of the whole property of 
the Corporations, and the annihila~ 
tion of the political and municipal 
rights of all the freemen of the king- 
dom. 

The clause, the insidious clause 
for the spoliation of freemen, was 
one of the most signal instances 
that ever occurred of the ungrate- 
ful, overbearing nature of the revo~ 
lutionary spirit, and its total disre- 
gard even for those by whose exer- 
tions its cause has been most mate- 
tially aided. Who carried through 
the Reform Bill, and, swept away by 
the fervour of the times, supported 
the Whigs in the violent measures 
by which they forced upon them 
and the nation a host of new elec- 
tors, who, it was thought, would be 
more subservient to their will ? The 
freemen of England, who, inconsi- 
derately perhaps, but certainly ge- 
nerously, supported them in that 
grand innovation, and beat down the 
opposition of the more far-sighted 
peers to the change. Did the revo- 
jutionists show any gratitude for 
that immense favour conferred at so 
critical a period? So far from it, 

they no sooner discovered, upon the 
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election of 1835, that the freemen had 
recovered from their delusion, and 
were beginning to revert to their old 
connexions and more stable ideas, 
than they brought in a bill which 
passed the Commons, sweeping them 
off in a body, and depriving eighty 
thousand Englishmen of their birth- 
right, in order to leave the election 
for boroughs, that is, for 320 out of 
the 500 English seats, entirely in the 
hands of the Ten-pounders, who, it 
was thought, having been brought 
into political life by the Reform Bill, 
and having no foundation in the old 
constitution, would be more favour- 
able to the innovating order of 
things. And this is the justice, gra- 
titude, and regard for the poor of 
the revolutionary party ! 

The pretence that the freemen, 
from their poverty and humble si- 
tuation, were open to corruption, 
and that, in several instances, acts 
of bribery had been proved in elec- 
tion committees against that class of 
voters, is no apology whatever for 
this insidious and monstrous act of 
apoliation- For on what principle 
of justice, equity, or law, are a whole 
class of voters, whose rights have 
been enjoyed for centuries, to be 
disfranchised, merely because insu- 
lated acts of corruption have been 
= against some of their mem- 

ers? There are eighty thousand 
freemen. Unquestionably the acts 
of bribery proved against them are 
not eighty in number. In the case 
of Ipswich, of which so much was 
said, there were only seven acts 
proved. But let us speak largely ; 
the strength of the argument will 
admit of almost any concession. 
Let it be supposed that eight hun- 
dred freemen had been proved to 
have taken bribes; the fiercest Ra- 
dical will not dispute that this esti- 
mate far exceeds all that ever was 
peeved or even alleged against the 
reemen. Well, on the strength of 
these eight hundred delinquents, 
what do they do? Why they deprive 
eighty thousand of their votes and 
their birthright, not only in political 
but municipal matters ; confiscating 
not only their privilege of concur- 
ring in the nomination of the Legis- 
lature, but their share in the rights, 
franchises, commons, and privileges 
of the boroughs, This is revolu- 


tionary justice—to deprive eighty 
ousand men of ail their corporate 
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rights, because a few hundreds have 
abused their political privileges! 
Ninety-nine innocent men are to be 
spoliated of all their joint property, 
because one has abused a political 
trust! This is the new-born justice 
of the Utilitarians; this the regard 
for the poor of those who profess to 
be influenced entirely by a regard 
for the greatest possible happiness 
of the greatest possible number! 
Certainly Astrea, in leaving the 
earth, has not left her last footsteps 
among them. 

The pretence that the Duke of 
Wellington had given the first ex- 
ample of such a step, in the disfran- 
chisement of the Irish forty-shillia 
freeholders in the Catholic Relief 
Bill, is totally devoid of foundation. 
That was a step desired, and earnest- 
ly desired, by the Irish themselves; 
it was the counterpart of the vast 
concession made to them in the to- 
tal repeal of their religious disabili- 
ties. They had earnestly prayed for 
such a repeal for thirty years; they 
had repeatedly expressed their wish 
to obtain it, even when burdened 
with that condition. They might 
have kept their votes and their dis- 
abilities; they made their election 
to have them removed, and the fran- 
chise raised to ten pounds, and the 
Legislature granted their prayer. 
What analogy is there between such 
a case and the total disfranchisement 
of the English freemen by the Cor- 
porate Bill, as it originally passed 
the Commons? What equivalent 
were the freemen to receive by the 
Corporate Bill for the annihilation 
of their birthright, the confiscation 
of their votes, the depriving them 
and their children for ever of all their 
corporate privileges? Nothing what- 
ever: their rights and immunities, of- 
ten of great value, were to be cut 
off for ever, without any considera- 
tion either asked or given, not only 
without their consent, but in oppo- 
sition to their most earnest prayer. 
And this monstrous act of spoliation 
was to be committed, not on any 
ground of State necessity, or any 
proved misconduct, except against 
less than a thousandth part of their 
numbers. Independent of the con- 
fiscation, on such miserable pre- 
tences, of valuable and valued poli- 
tical rights, merely because they in- 
terfered with the political power of 
a particular party, here was the im- 
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mediate confiscation of the corpo- 
rate property of eighty thousand. 
men, worth in all several millions 
sterling, and its transference, under 
the name of “improvement,” to new 
hands, who had no earthly title to 
it, without either contract or agree- 
ment with the holders, or any equi- 
valent whatever. Were it not that 
the Liberal party throughout the 
country are either utterly infatuated, 
or that their regard for justice and 
the poor is a mere pretence to cover 
their selfish designs, they would see 
that, in this single measure, there is 


involved fifty times more injustice - 


to the lower classes than has been 
alleged even against the Tories for 
the last hundred years. 

And in what light will posterity 
regard the monstrous proposal to 
destroy immediately the Protestant 
religion in 960 parishes, that is, in a 
third of the whole of Ireland? Are, 
then, all religions or creeds alike ? 
Is truth unknown to theology? and 
are tenets of faith of no importance 
in the present or future happiness of 
mankind ? Is it of no importance 
whether a particular creed or esta- 
blishment blesses or inflicts curses 
on mankind, provided only that a 
numerical majority adhere to it? Is 
the prospect afforded of the practi- 
cal working of the Catholic faith, as 
it exists in Ireland, so very inviting? 
Are the fruits of Popish ascendency 
so very desirable in that tranquil, 
peaceable, and moral land, that we 
are prepared, in order to extend 
them, to extinguish the Protestant 
faith within its bounds—the Protest- 
ant faith, the pillar of English free- 
dom and glory, and the bulwark of 
the cause of freedom all over the 
world? Is the practical proof of 
the effect of the Popish faith, in the 
character and proceedings of O’Con- 
nell and his Tail, so very favourable? 
Is their sense of oaths so very re- 
markable—their regard for obliga- 
tions so very. tender, as to induce us 
to do all in our power to extend 
among the peasantry of Ireland uni- 
versally that religion of which they 
are so bright an example? Has 
crime decreased so signally since 
Irish affairs fell under the direction 
of the Liberal party—is life and pro- 
perty there so very secure—are the 
peasantry so very tranquil and reli- 
gious—is their aversion for blood so 
striking, their regard to moral duty 
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so invariable, their general demean- 
our so favourable, as fairly to cast 
the balance between the two reli- 
gions, and induce us to abandon the 
faith of Cranmer and Luther for 
that by which they are directed ? 
The reverse of all this is notoriously 
the case. Just in proportion as we 
have yielded to the demands of the 
Catholic party have the crimes and 
atrocity of the country increased ; 
and at this moment, when O’Con- 
nell rules the Ministry, and rides 
roughshod over the liberties and 
properties of Englishmen,—when 
the collection of tythes has almost 
ceased, and all the atrocities, mur- 
ders, and grievances of which they 
complained have been removed in 
Ireland,—outrages of the Catholic 
party have risen to a height never 
before paralleled even in Irish his- 
tory. And it is precisely that very 
moment, when such a practical proof 
of the working of the Catholic reli- 
gion upon the Irish character is 
going on before our eyes, that our 
revolutionary Ministry have select- 
ed to commence the destruction of 
the Protestant religion, and the dif- 
fusion generally of those pernicious 
religious tenets which are there 
constantly and progressively stain- 
ing the land with murder, confla- 
ration and robbery. 

O'Connell and the whole Irish 
Catholics took an oath, when they 
entered Parliament, that they would 
do nothing to injure the Protestant 
religion, as by law established, in 
the sister kingdom. The first thing 
they do is to support, with the 
whole weight of their influence, all 
measures tending to destroy the es 
tablishment, and extinguish or di- 
minish the tythes, belonging to the 
clergy. When pressed to reconcile 
this with their oath, they say that 
they understand the oath to refer 
only to the spiritual part of the esta- 
blishment, and that, provided they 
do not interfere with that, they are 
at perfect liberty to support the 
measures tending to deprive the 
Protestant clergy of all their pro- 
perty. No sooner, however, is this 
jesuitical explanation given, than 
they bring forward, and support to 
the uttermost, a bill to extinguish 
entirely the Protestant faith in 960 
parishes of Ireland. Is not this in- 
terfering with “ the Protestant reli- 
gion, as by law established?” Is it 
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not cutting down the establishment, 
the spiritual establishment, in one- 
third of that kingdom? What does 
the oath mean, if it allows them, 
quoad temporalis, to confiscate to 
any extent they please the property 
of the clergy, and, guoad sacra, to 
annihilate, at one blow, the cure of 
souls by Protestant clergy in a third 
of the kingdom? Is not this a prac- 
tical proof of the truth of the posi- 
tion laid down in the text-book of 
the Irish church, Dens’ Theology, that 
no faith in questions in which the 
Catholic faith is concerned, is to be 
kept with heretics ? And it is a set 
of Popish adventurers, destitute of 
property, and governed by such 
principles, that the Reform Bill has 
invested with the power of over- 
ruling, even in matters of English 
internal economy, a decided majority 
of the English and Scotch members. 
Now, the evils, the enormous and 
overbearing evils, contained in these 
bills, forced upon a weak and 
unprincipled Ministry by a despe- 
rate band of Irish Papists, would, let 
it be recollected, but for the Peers, 
have been now irrevocably fixed on 
the country. They had all passed 
the Commons—passed them, in- 
deed, by siender majorities, compo- 
sed entirely of Irish Papists; but 
still they had been forced through. 
English infatuation had worked out 
its appropriate and bitter fruits: it 
had subjected English property and 
freedom to the tyranny of a band of 
Irish Papists. What then intervened 
to avert the manifold and pressing 
dangers threatened during the late 
session of Parliament? The Crown 
could never have resisted. The 
threat of withholding the supplies 
must have been irresistible against 
the Executive, wholly dependent on 
this being granted. It was the 
PgERS ALONE who saved the coun- 
try from this monstrous revolution- 
ary spoliation: it was their firmness 
which alone prevented us from be- 
ing now and for ever precipitated 
into the fatal gulf which has swal- 
lowed up for forty years the whole 
rights and liberties of the French 
people. Ifthe Irish church still ex- 
ists, reviled, impoverished, unpro- 
tected, indeed, but not destroyed,— 
if the rights of freemen, enjoyed for 
four centuries in England, have not 
been the first victims of revolution- 
ary spoliation,—if the Crown has 
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not been deprived in the boroughs of 
its chief prerogative, the appointing 
the ministers of justice,—if millions 
of corporate property have not been 
transferred, without either trial or 
delinquence proved, to new and de. 
mocratic hands,—if the first great 
blows have not been struck at the 
religion, constitution, and property 
of the kingdom,—it is entirely owing 
to the firmness, the ability, and 
courage of the Peers of England. 
But can these great and heroic 
efforts on the part of the nobility 
be calculated upon as a lasting 
and secure barrier against the re. 
volutionary tempest? Are the Com- 
mons of England supinely to sit 
down, and leave the battle for English 
freedom, property, and religion to 
be permanently fought by three hun- 
dred men against the whole band 
of revolutionists, headed by the 
Irish Papists? That is the point 
for consideration ; and nothing 
seems clearer than that, if a greater 
effort is not made by the English 
constituencies to recover their 
ground in the House of Commons 
than has yet occurred, the Peers 
must ultimately give way, and our 
liberties, property, and lives be 
subjected to the tyranny of a host 
of hungry revolutionists, led on 
by a phalanx of Popish despera- 
does. Who can ensure the con- 
tinuance of the vast ability, un- 
shaken courage, and devoted pa- 
triotism of the Conservative band 
in the Upper House ? How long 
can we calculate on a Wellington, 
a Lyndhurst, a Newcastle, being 
spared to their country? How long 
can we rely on the Crown being 
able to withstand the incessant 
pressure of the House of Com- 
mons, and the loud yell for a cre- 
ation of Peers, to beat down the 
Opposition in the Upper House, 
and leave all the rights of the 
country at the mercy of a House 
of Commons,: ruled by O'Connell 
and his Tail? These are the 
points for consideration by the 
people of England, and especial- 
ly by that numerous body amongst 
them who supported and forced 
through the Reform Bill. They 
now see what it has done; 
they have now undeniable evi- 
dence before them, that, if the 
check of the Upper House were 
removed, our properties, religion, 
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and lives, would be at the mercy 
of a Popish and infidel majority 
of Irish members. If the House 
of Lords were to be either virtually 
or actually abolished, no man in the 
kingdom could rely upon his enjoy- 
ing his property for three years. The 
same majority which last session 
voted away the rights and property 
of eighty thousand of the humblest 
class in the community because 
some of them had shown a disposi- 
tion to resist their will—who anni- 
hilated the Protestant Church in a 
third of Ireland, to subject the whole 
country to the Catholic priesthood, 
and spread murder, anarchy, and 
conflagration, universally through 
the land—would, in a single session, 
destroy the whole rights and liber- 
ties of the people of England. Yes! 
a single session would do the work ; 
we would begin it with our consti- 
tution entire—we should come out 
of it with no greater wreck of free- 
dom remaining than England had 
under the Long Parliament, or 
France under the National Assembly. 
It is the more incumbent on all 
lovers of freedom, religion, or their 
country, to make such an effort, in 
the forms and by the means which 
the constitution prescribes, that 
there can be no doubt that the de- 
mocratic party have gained a very 
great advantage, indeed, by the Cor- 
porate Bill, even as it has finally 
passed the Lords; and that the Scot- 
and-Lot franchise which it has esta- 
blished, has erected a platform on 
which Universal Suffrage and An- 
nual Parliaments may, with the 
greatest possible facility, be con- 
structed at no distant period. Inde- 
pendent of the important fact, that 
the election of counsellors is now 
vested in all the householders, and, 
consequently, a magistracy may be 
relied on ia all the larger burghs of 
the most democratic character, who 
will direct all its property to carry 
on the work of democratic corrup- 
tion; the increase of popular excite- 
ment and republican intrigue which 
must result from the annual election 
of magistrates by such a body, will 
increase, to a most alarming extent, 
the influence of that dangerous class 
of men who make the passions and 
delusion of the mob the vehicle of 
their ambition, and the instrument 
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of their selfish designs. A clique 
will every where be set up—can- 
vassers and canvassers’ books esta- 
blished—the private relations of 
voters sought out and recorded—and 
democratic passion be perpetually 
kept alive, in order to give the lead- 
ers of the multitude a secure hold of 
the profits, offices, and property of 
the corporations. Intrigue will 
speedily be universal—every thing 
will be jobbed. It will soon be dis- 
covered that the boasted influence 
of the popular voice, like the Recip- 
rocity System, is all on one side, 
and that abuses the most flagrant 
will be carried on, not only without 
the censure, but with the cordial 
support, of the whole democratic 
body. 

There is only one ray of consola- 
tion which breaks in upon us amidst 
the darkening of the national pros- 
pects, which the passing, even in its 
mitigated form, of the Corporate 
Bill, has occasioned. This is the 
certainty, that the abuses, misma- 
nagement, and misgovernment of 
corporations and burghs, under this 
wretched democratic system, will 
speedily become so apparent, that it 
will open the eyes of numbers in 
those great fastnesses of Revolution 
to the utter impossibility of expect- 
ing a tolerable national government 
from any body similarly construct- 
ed. “ There is ne more reason,” 
says Dr Johnson, “ to suppose that 
the choice of a rabble in a mayor 
will be right, than that chance will 
hit upon the right man.” The expe- 
rience of Scotland under the Burgh 
Reform system leads us to conclude, 
that there is even less; and of this 
fact we know there are few 
Whigs in Scotland who are not now 
convinced. It is in the general dif- 
fusion of this conviction, among all 
men of property and intelligence, 
which must necessarily result, and 
that, too, right speedily, from the 
innumerable abuses which will at 
once spring up under the new sys- 
tem, that we look for the first prac- 
tical exemplifications of the inevi- 
table evils of the democratic system, 
and the consequent extension of 
that profound conviction of its evils, 
which is now so universal among all 
men of education and knowledge 
throughout the empire. 
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THE CLOUDS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


Dramatis Persone. 


STREPSIADES, an aged country- 
man. 

PaEIDDIPIDES, a young man, son 
of STREPSIADES. 

A Servant of StTREPSIADES. 

Socrates. 

A Disciple of Socrates. 





Chorus of Clouds 
Right Logic. 
Wrong Logie. 
Pasias, @ usurer. 
AMYNIAS, @ usurer. 
A Witness. 
CH#ZROPHON. 


Scene I.— The Chamber of Strepstapes. Yawning and stretching himself 
on his bed. In a corner, his son, Puetpiprives, fast asleep. Slaves snoring 
in the background. Time, before daybreak. 


Strep. Heigho! Heigho! 


King Jupiter! what endless things these nights are! 
Won't it be ever daybreak? Why, ’tis hours, 


Sure, since I heard a cock crow! 


There they are 


apne away—the varlets! *Twouldn’t have been so 


In goo 


old times. Plague take thee, cursed war, 


I owe thee many a grudge; but most, that now 


One can’t e’en thresh one’s servants. 


There he lies too— 


My precious Hopeful—never thinks of waking, 
But snoozes out the night, snug cuddled up 
In five fat blankets. Well, since such the fashion, 


Let’s wrap us up and snore. 


[He wraps himself up. A pause. 


But I can’t, woe’s me. 
I can’t get a wink of sleep. I’m bit to death, 
Gnawed by my costs, my stable, and my bills, 
All through that boy of mine. He curls his hair, 
Drives tandems, dreams of racing; and leaves me 
To hang myself, as quarter-day approaches, 
For interest’s running on—(gets xp )—Boy, light a Jamp there, 
Bring out my account-book. Let me take and read 


How many I’m in debt to, and cast up 


The interest. Come, let’s see what dol owe. . 
Twelve pounds to Pasias—How! twelve pounds to Pasias ? 
For what? Ohnow I know, when I was buying 

The hack. Dolt that I was! I wish I'd had 


My eye hacked out with a stone first. 


Pheid. (in his sleep.) You're all wrong, Philon, keep your own course. 


Strep. 


There ’tis— 


*Tis this has ruined me. Why, he can’t sleep, 


But dreams of riding. 


Pheid. (still asleep.) How many heats to the curricle ? 
Strep. Heats! why,’tis me, your father, that you’re driving 
A pretty lot of heats. But come, what debt 


Next Pasias? To Amynias, for a gig 


And wheels, three pounds. 


Pheid. (in his sleep.) Give him a roll there, boy, 


And lead him home. 
Strep. 


Varlet! ’tis me you've rolled— 


Roll’d out of house andhome. When I’ve been cast 
In suits, and others swear they’ll seize my goods 


For interest—— 


Pheid. (waking up). Why, father, what’s the matter— 
Grumbling and turning out here all night long ? 
Strep. There’s a bumbailiff biting me in the bed clothes. 


Pheid. My dear good sir! do let me sleep. 
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Strep. Sleep on, then. 

But these same debts—be sure they’ll one day turn 

On your own head 

Oh, what would I give, the matchmaker to smother 

Who first put me up for to marry your mother ! 

I'd the nicest of lives in the country at home, 

Doing just as I liked without towel or comb, 

With my bee hives, my wine vats, my sheep and my fleece, 

Till I married the great Mr Megacles’ niece. 

I, a countryfied clodpole—she all airs and graces, 

A fine city miss, drest in satins and laces. 

Well, I made her my wife, and laid down by her side, 

Smelling stoutly of cheeses, and figs, and sheeps’ hide. 

She all incense and ointment, paints, pre and billings, 

Expenses and wantonness, feastings and swillings. 

Not that madam was idle. She worked, but to kindle 

My wrath with a spend-all, instead of a spindle. 

And at times I would show her this coat, when I dar’d, 

And hint, “ Ma’am, your spindle works rather too hard.” 
Boy. There’s no more oil in the lamp, sir. 

Strep. Hang you! 

Why did you light me the one that burnt so much? 

Come here and suffer for’t. 

Boy. Why should I suffer ? 
Strep. For putting in one of the thicker wicks. 

By and by, when the gods had vouchsafed us a baby, 

This precious young heir to myself and my lady, 

We’d a quarrel what name we should give him. His mother 

Was for putting a Hippus at one end or t’other. 

Twas Hippus with Calli, or Hippus with Chas, 

While I was for Pheidon, his own grand-papa’s: 

Well, we fought it out long, till at last, more to sleep at ease, 

We struck a new bargain, and called him Pheidippides. 

Him she’d take in her lap, a great lubberly boy, 

And beslabber him over with “ Darling, and Joy,” 

How nice it will be, when drest out all so pretty, 

Like my own dear papa, you drive into the city. 

And Lused to murmur in silence, say rather 

Drive goats from the farm in a freeze like your father. | 

Yet he never would listen to me—not a jot— 

But poured down his horse madness on all that I'd got. 

So now, puzzling and worrying the whole of the night, 

I've just hit on a thought that’s surpassingly bright, 

A way that will save me from debtor and dun, 

If I can but persuade this untractable son. 

I'll first rouse him up. Shall I pull at his pillow ? 

Or how wake without hurting the poor little fellow ? 

(He wakes himup). Pheidippides! my little charity 

Pheid. What's the matter, father ? 
Strep. Kiss me, and give me your hand—your right hand there. 
Pheid. Well, what’s the matter ? 
Strep. Tell me, do you love me? 
Pheid. To be sure, by Neptune—this one here, the Hippian. 
Strep. Now don’t you, dear, don’t talk to me of Hippian. 

This is the very God that’s ruined me. 

Dear boy, obey me. 

Pheid. I obey you? how? 
Strep. Make haste, and change your ways, and go and learn 

What I shall tell you. 

Pheid. Come, tell on ?—what now ? 
Strep. And will you then obey me ? 
Pheid. ; Yes, by Bacchus, 
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Strep. Here, then! look there! d’ye see that door, and hovel ? 
Pheid. 1 do—what then, good daddy ? 
Strep. This is the house ; 
The thinking place of certain clever souls. 
There live men who can prove the sky’s an oven 
(Be sure it does run round us), and we coals. 
They teach us (give ’em first a little money) 
To speak, and gain one’s cause, be it right or wrong. 
Pheid. Who are they? 
Strep. The name I don’t know at first sight, 
But they’re all plaguy learned, respectable quite. 
Pheid. The villains I know—’tis those humbugs we meet ; 
Mealy-fac’d, without stockings or shoes to their feet. 
There’s Cherephon and Socrates ’mongst e’m, poor devil ! 
Strep. Hush—hush! Keep your tongue ; don’t be talking uncivil. 
But if you care ought for my coin, and my losses, 
Become one of them too, and abandon your horses. 
Pheid. By Bacchus, no !—not, if you'd buy for the races 
The horses Leogras imported from Phasis. 
Strep. Do you, dearest dear! I entreat, take a turn there. 
Have a lesson or two, love. 
Pheid. But what should I learn there? 
Strep. Why they say that they’ve got the two Logics among ’em— 
The right one, whichever it is, and the wrong one. 
And the one too, the wrong one, they swear, if you follow, 
Twill give odds to the right one, and beat it all hollow. 
Now, supposing you would but be taught, ’tis my project 
To get them to give you a slice of this Logic ; 
And then all the debts you’ve run into to trouble us, 
Why I shouldn’t, my dear, pay a soul back an obolus. 
Pheid. 1 can’t, sir. I never could bear the inspection 
Of my friend, the young knight, when I'd spoilt my complexion. 
Strep. Can’t, sir? then, young fellow! as I am a sinner, 
You may go look, by Ceres, elsewhere for your dinner. 
" Yourself, and your gig horse, your hunter, and back, ~ 
Get out of my house, and don’t think to come back ! 
Pheid. Very well, uncle Megacles, he’ll not sit by, 
And see me unhorsed, so I'll wish you good by. 
Strep. There I’m floored. But don’t think I'll lie still on the shelf; 
Why shouldn’t I go, and take lessons myself ? 
Ill say over my prayers, and start there at once, 
But then Z’m such a stupid, oblivious old dunce; 
I can’t get up their quibbles so subtle and airy; 
Yet I'll go—'tis no use, all this doubt and quandary. 
I'll go knock at the door. Little boy, there! holloe! 





Scene II.—Socrates’ Housg. 


Boy. Get away, and be hung. Who’s that knocking below ? 

Strep. ’Tis only I, Pheidon’s son, sir, from Cicynna. 

Boy. Then I tell you, by Jove, you’re a stupid old sinner. 
Why you’ve kicked at the door, without reas’ning or caution, 
And destroyed one of master’s young thoughts by abortion. 

Sirep. Don’t be angry ; I’m one of your poor country folk. 
But pray, what was the thing I destroyed in the yolk. 

Boy. It may not be utter’d except to his pupils. 

Strep. You'll make bold then to tell me without any scruples ; 
For I, too, though, may be, you may think me a rum one, 
Am come to this thinking-house here, to become one. 

Boy. Then I'll speak. But be sure you are mum and discreet ; 
These arn’t things to be talked of aloud in the street. 
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Says master to Cherephon, “ Prithee,” says he, 
* Can you tell, do you think, apropos of this flea, 


~) Which from biting your eye to my heart has leaped over, 


How many fleas feet a flea’s gallop will cover ?” 
Strep. Well, how did he find out ? 
Boy. In the cleverest way. 

First he melted some wax, then he took up the flea, 

Then he dipped its two feet in the wax, till, behold, 

It got such a nice pair of shoes as it cooled. 

These master took off, and so measured the ground. 

Strep. Good heavens! was there ever such cleverness found ! 

Boy. But what would you say then, if I were to tell you 
Another of master’s —— 

Strep. Pray tell it, good fellow. 

Boy. One day Cherephon asked him, which way he inclined— 

Whether gnats, when they hummed, hummed before or behind. 
Strep. And pray what of said gnat, did great Socrates tell ye? 
Boy. Why he stated it thus: that the gnat had a belly 

Very narrow and thin, like the pipe of a pump, 

Where the wind forced its way through straight up to the rump; 

And then that the anus against it pushed fast, 

Emitted a sound by the force of the blast. 

Strep. What, ho! then, the tail of a gnat is a trumpet. 

What a thrice blessed soul with such knowledge to rump it! 

Sure a man would escape from a bailiff—that’s flat, 

Who can see with one eye through the rump of a gnat. 

Boy. To be sure he did lose a fine thought t’other day, 

By an evet— 

Strep. What! how! do explain it, 1 pray. 
Boy. He was trying one night, clever man! with his eyes, 

To find out how the moon moves about in the skies; 

And while he stood here, gaping up, a night evet 

Let fall something on him, which wasn’t like civet. 

Strep. 1 like the idea of the lizard bemiring 
Old Socrates’ head—— 
Boy. If you don’t think me tiring— 
Last night, you must know, too, we’d nothing to eat. 
Strep. And pray, what device did he plan for his meat? 
Boy. On the supper-board first, while we stood round in awe, 

He sprinkled some ash, as if problems to draw ; 

Then he crooked a small fork, took his compass and set it, 

And filched out of the ground the cloak destined to get it. 

Strep. And here we’ve been wond’ring at Thales—a ninny— 

Open, open the house, here’s the man for my guinea; 

Show me him. How I long to take lessons.—Door—door— 

( The scene changes to the inside, Sophists lying on the ground, maps and globes 

scattered about.) 

Ye Gods! from what place come these beasts on the floor ? 
Boy. Why, what makes you stare so? For what do you take ’em ? 
Strep. The men taken at Pylus; the people of Lacon. 

But why keep they looking down into the earth ? 

Boy. They’re engaged in a deep subterranean research. 
Strep. Oh! they’re hunting for pig-nuts. Don’t let this torment ye. 

Good sirs, | know where there are fine ones, and plenty. 

What are these about then, that are stooping down so? 

Boy. They are rummaging out, man, the regions below. 
S'rep. But why looks their nether end up in the air? 
Boy. Oh! it’s taking a private survey of a star. 
But get in there, lest master come on us this way. 
Strep. Not yet, sir; not yet. Wait a moment, I pray, 
I must chat over with them one little affair. 
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Boy.'But they can’t stay here talking too long in the air. 

Strep. Ye gods! what are these things? Do tell me. 

Boy Why that 
Is astronomy, sir. 

Strep. And this here one is what ? 

Boy. Geometry. 

Strep. What in the world is it worth ? 

Boy. It worth! To be sure, why to measure the earth. 

Strep. What, the colony lots ? 

Boy. No, the whole. 

Strep. Well how pretty ; 
And how useful and nice for the folks in the city. 

Boy. But here’s the whole earth in a map at one view. 
This is Athens here. 

Strep. What do you say ? ’tisn’t true. 
Why I don’t see a judge sitting down there, or jury. 

Boy. Well, this really is Attica—I can assure ye. 

Strep. But where’s my own parish, a dear—I don’t see her ; 
And my corporate brethren ? 


—+ 


— 


Boy. In here; and Eubcea 
Here’s laid out at full length, as you see. 
Strep. Oh! Iknow— 


We and Pericles settled this ages ago. 
But where’s Lacedzemon ? 
Boy. Where’s what? there it is. 
Strep. How near us! good sir, you must take care of this. 
You must try and remove it some distance away. 
Boy. But how can we, by Jove ? 
Strep. Then you'll rue it some day. 
(Socrates appears suspended in a basket.) 
Pray who's that in the basket hung up in the air ? 
Boy. Tis he. 
Strep. Who’s he? 
Boy. Socrates. 
Strep. Socrates there ! 
Come, my lad, hollow out to him; louder and stronger. 
Boy. You must call him yourself. I can’t stay any longer. 
Strep. Socrates! my dear little Socrates ! 
Soc. Why call’st thou me, vain mortal ? 
Strep. First, do tell me, I pray, what you’re doing up there. 
Soc. ALrobating—sun-musing, pacing air. 
Strep. So you like overlooking the Gods from a basket, 
And not from the ground—if—but there—I won’t ask it. 
Soc. Ne’er had I found aright the things of heaven, 
Were not my thought suspense—my subtle soul 
|, Steeped in as subtle air. If from below, 
( Grov’lling on earth, I mused on things above, 
( Truth had I found not. For the earth by force 
’ Draws down to it the juices of the mind. 
Tis just the same with cresses. 
Strep. So, odds rat it, 
Thought draws down the juices in crésses. Is that it? 
But come, Socrates, dearest, get down from your rafter, 
And tell a poor fellow the thing he’s come after. 
Soc. What are you come for ? 
Strep. I want to learn Logic. I’m under 
Debts and duns that do nothing but pillage and plunder ; 
Men without any bowels. They’re distraining this day. 
Soc. Man! how came you in debt without knowing it, pray ? 
Strep. A plague was my loss—one akin to consumption, 
An Hippomanes, sir. But if ’tis n’t presumption, 
Teach me one of your Logics—the one that don’t pay, 
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And I'll put down the price straight whatever you say. 
I will, by the Gods. 

Soc. By what Gods dost thou swear ? 
For such ones are not current with us as elsewhere. 

Strep. Whom do you swear by then? Gods of iron? as they do 
At Byzantium. 

Soc. Vain man! art thou willing to know 
Things divine as they are ? 

Strep. Yes, by Jove, if ’tis lawful. 

Soc. What! and hold with the Clouds converse holy and awful ? 
’Tis the Clouds whom we worship and serve. 

Strep. To be sure, 

Soc. Seat yourself then on that sacred pallet. 

Strep. (He sits down.) What more ? 


Here I am. 
Soc. Take this crown next. 
Strep. This crown? and for what ? 


—p 
You wont kill me, like Athamas, sir, in the plot? 
Soc. No; all such solemn rites we impose (man! be quiet) 
On the souls we admit. 


Strep. But what good is gained by it ? 
Soc. You'll be such dabs at words—loud as brass—fine as flour. 
But keep still. [Here Socrates throws down a quantity of stones on him. 


Strep. Hearts, by Jove! you wont lie. Here’s a shower. 
This is meal with a vengeance. I’m grinding to powder. 
Soc. The old man must attend to our prayer, nor speak louder. 
Monarch and King ! 
Immeasurable air! that dost embrace 
The floating earth! Thou glorious sky! and ye 
That rule the thunder crash—eternal race ! 
Bright Clouds, appear, rise for your sage to see, 
And float here as we sing. 
Strep. No, no; not till I’ve folded my coat, lest I’m spat on. 
What an ass to have come here from home with no hat on. (flit, 
Soc. Come, thrice honoured Clouds! we pray. Slow before your suppliant 
Whether on Olympus’ crest, throned on taintless snows ye sit, 
Or in Father Ocean’s groves your holy dance with nymphs pursue, 
Or where founts of Nile are gushing, fill your chaliced gold with dew. 
If Mzotian streams ye’re haunting—if proud Mimas’ snow-clad heights, 
Hear, our sacrifice receiving. Hear, and bless our mystic rites. 


Chorus of Clouds is heard in the distance. 


Eternal Clouds, 
Raise we ourselves to view, 
In shapes of filmy dew, 
Wafted with a gliding motion 
From the deep resounding ocean, 
To wood crowned steeps of mountains high, 
Where beneath our view shall lie, 
Far seen crags in mist receding, 
Holy earth its harvests feeding ; 
Streams from living fountains welling, 
Seas with hollow murmurs swelling, 
For the unwearied eye of day 
Flashes with its lightning ray. 
Shake we off our veil of storms— 
Robe we in our deathless forms— 
Come, and with far darting eye, 
Gaze we on the earth and sky. 
Soc. Oh, mighty potent Clouds! now know I ye obeyed my calling. 
Heard’st thou not a voice, and thunders deep in awful mutters falling ? 
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Strep. Yes, I worship their honours—and more, |’m inclined 
To return their salute with some noises behind. 
Iso quiver and quake, | must do, you know what, 
If they'll like. Oh! dear, now, if they like it or not. 
Soc. Scoff not—those tricks to farce writers belong. 
But hush! For here they come—a mighty throng 
Of deities above us. Hark! their song. 


Chorus is heard again. 
Virgins whom the rains adore ! 
Come we to a smiling shore. 
To the dear lov’d Cecrop’s palace, 
Nurse of heroes, throne of Pallas ! 
Where they kneel in rites, that man 
Trembles how to tell or scan; 
And the mystic gates unfold 
When the holy words are told, 
There the high roofed cells expand, 
There the breathing idols stand, 
There the holiest pomps are speeding, 
There the wreathed victims biceding. 
Feasts the liveloug hour employ, 
Spring awakes the Bromian joy : 
And the bright youthful choirs 
In rival concord meet 
With many twinkling feet: 
And the deep breathing muse the minstrel pipe inspires. 
Strep. Tell me, Socrates, pray, who in God's name are these 
That were talking so fine? Are they fairies or feas ? 
Soc. Neither one thing nor t’other—but clouds of the sky, 
Great Powers to all men that live idle as I. 
These give us old saws, dialectics, and nous, 
Juggling round about talk, means to quibble and chouse. 
Strep. Oh, ’twas hence then, that hearing their talking, this flutter 
Has come over my soul. How it’s longing to utter 
Fine cobwebby flimflam, thin vapours on smoke, 
Nudging in saw on saw, sticking spoke upon spoke. 
I must e’en get a sight, if it isn’t offending. 
Svc. Look toward Parnes out there. Now I see them descending, 
There advancing so soft. 
S'rep. Come, where ? point. 
Soc. There is a string 
Crowding thick through the hollows and trees of this wing. 
Strep. What’s the matter that I can’t perceive ’em? 





The Chorus of Clouds gradually appears dressed as Females, and disguised 
with large noses. 


Soc. Here, here, 
By the entrance. 
Strep. Oh, now I do see, but not clear. 


Soc. Sure you're blind as a beetle, or now you behold ’em. 
Strep. Now I do—precious souls—why, the place can scarce hold ‘em. 
Soc. So you never before thought them Goddesses true ? 
Strep. No, by Jove, I believed them smoke, vapour, and dew. 
Soc. Neither knew you that these are the persons who feed 
Sophists, prophets, and quacks, all the dandified breed ; 
Youths bewhiskered and sealed—men of crotchets and quavers, 
sugglers, ode writers, cheats, whom they load with their favours, 
And support without earning their bread in their station. 
Why ? because ’tis the clouds whence they seek inspiration. 
Strep. ’Twas for this then they used to stuff into their odes 
The beam-twisted, fierce burning rush of wet clouds— 
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Volumed, hundred-head Typho— storms boiling with flames— 
And then coax ’em by calling them such pretty names— 
Babes of Heaven’s liquid air, talon’d birds, and sky swimmers, 
Water-streams of dew-clouds—to be paid for’t by dinners, 
Piky slices large—fine, birdy flesh of fat thrushes. 

Soc. Well, shouldn’t these treat them ? 

Strep. But tell me, if such is 
The truth, and these really are clouds, how, I pray, 
Seem they such pretty flesh and blood ladies to-day ? 
These arn’t such up there. 

Soc. What are those yonder swimming ? 

Strep. I ca’n’t tell exact, but they’re nothing like women. 
They seem like flying wool-flakes; besides, these have noses. 

Soc. Now answer my question.— 

Strep. Say what you proposes. 

Soc. Have you ever looked up, now, and seen your fine wool 
Look like centaurs and wolves, like a leopard or bull ? 

Strep. To besure; and what then? 

Soc. Why, their faces they vary 
As they choose, when they meet with a wild-man, and hairy, 


‘ One all whiskers and beard, like young Jerom, to banter 


His madness they choose to appear as a Centaur. 

Strep. What, and when they see Simon, that plundering defaulter— 

Soc. Straight their forms into wolves, to be like him, they alter. 

Strep. Then last night ‘twas, at finding Cleonymus near, 

At that runaway’s vision, they made themselves deer. 

Soc. And now seeing Miss Cleisthanes yonder, so tender. 
They appear before us in the feminine gender. 

Strep. My mistresses! hail! if ye ever before, 

Great Princesses, spoke out, let me now hear ye roar. 

Chorus. Hail! reverend man of aged days, for logic-wisdom panting, 
And thou, great priest of subtlest joys, come tell us what ye’re wanting ; 
For to thee alone and Prodicus, ot our now star-gazing students, 

That fill the streets, we’d lend our ears ; to him for his nous, and prudence, 
And to thee, because with stately march, and looks askance of mocking, 
Thou’rt proud to pinch and starve for us, and wear’st not shoes or stockings. 

Strep. What a voice, lauks | how grand and prodigious and high— 

Soc. For these only are gods; all the rest are my eye. 

Strep. Come, not Jove god ?—the one that Olympian we call ? 

Soc. Which Jove? Don’t talk nonsense; there’s no Jove at all. 

Strep. What do you say? But who rains then? prove this, and don’t 

mince it. 

Soc. These sure. By the greatest of proofs I'll evince it. 

Come, who ever saw rain when the Clouds were not there ? 
If ’twas Jove, why he’d rain without one in the air. 

Strep. Yes—this poses one quite. I’m beginning to falter. 
Yet I once thought ‘twas Jove through a sieve making water. 
But who thunders and lightens ? ’tis this makes me quiver. 

Soc. These thunder when tumbling about. 


Strep. Did you ever? 
O, thou very bold man, tell me how. 
Soc. When inflated 


With water, they’re carried about as is fated. 
Full of rain, and suspended all heavy through fate, 
They fall foul of each other, and burst on our pate. 
Strep. But what fate is it drives them about—an’t it Zeus ? 
Soc. No, a whirlpool of air. 
Strep. Whirlpool? All this is news. 
’Tisn’t Zeus, then, but Whirlpool instead, that we’re under. 
ut you hav’n’t told yet bout the clatter and thunder. 
Soc. Were you deaf when I said that the clouds in inflation, 
Running foul, are exploded from great condensation ? 
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Strep. What’s your proof to persuade me ? 
Soc. Why take an idea 


From a case of your own. At the Panathenea, 
Stuffed with porridge, ne’er found you strange motions and trouble 
In your bowels, ’till at once they went off, hubble, bubble ? 
Strep. Sure have. And it gives me great pains and commotions— 
The porridge, like thunder, makes claps and explosions— 
First a wheeze, then a rattle, then rumble on rumble, 
Till, like thunder all, rap a clap, down it tumble. 
Soc. If you, then, make such noises with one small intestine, 
How the heavens of such size thunder loud, can you question ? 
Hence, too, Bronté and Pordé are just the same names. 
Strep. But whence then comes the thunderbolt, blazing with flames? 
And shrivels up fat men—burns us lean ones to cinders ? 
Jove surely sends these upon lying offenders ? 
Soc. Thou dolt, with thy fusty old Saturns! say why, man, 
If the liars he smites, has he never smote Simon, 
Nor Cleonymus, fool, nor Theoras? Yet they lie 
Like troopers—While Jove strikes his own temples gaily— 
Sacred heights—and tall oaks. Can tall oaks lie, I wonder ? 
Strep. I don’t know: your talk’s clever—but what then is thunder? 
Soc. When wind, dry, and carried aloft, gets inside 
Of the Clouds, they puff up like a bladder or hide ; 
Then, if burst then by fate, whizzes out through densation, 
Catching fire of itself from the rush and gyration. 
Strep. Well, I’ve known the same trick. I'd some friends, and was putting 
A black-pudding, one day, on the fire without cutting, 
When it fizzed up, and quick, with a splatter quite horrid, 
It bespatter’d my eyes, and clean scalded my forehead. 
Chorus. Oh man, that long’st through us to be of Wisdom’s sons a 
Phenix, 
How blest in Athens wilt thou be, and among the great Hellenics, 
If memory thine, and careful thought, and hardihood to cheer ye, 
And whether thou stand’st, or walk’st about, thy legs are never weary, 
And thy back don’t ache at ashiv’ring fit, nor thy heart at a divan dances, 
And thou keep’st from wine, and idle games, and such like foolish fancies, 
And think’st that best, which every man would think who an’t a noozle, 
With word anc deed, and sage advice, to battle and bamboozle. 
Strep. But for stout heart and soul, that don’t want a soft bed, 
And a thrift-pinching stomach for water and bread, 
Don’t fear—I'm your man. I’m a regular brass. 
Chorus. There’s one thing more, old man, before to grant your wish we 
ass. 
Thou wilt have no other gods but ours, however folks deride ‘em, 
This Chaos here, the Clouds—these two, and Logic—none beside ’em ? 
Strep. No, the rest may go hang for their incense and meat; 
I'd not speak to a soul, though we met in the street. 
Chorus. Take courage now, and tell us what we may do for thee, since 
never 
Shall fail, thus hon’ring us, and doing thy best, to make thee clever. 
Strep. My queens! I want one little favour alone— 
’Tis to speak merely best of the Greeks by ten stone. 
Chorus. But this shalt thou obtain from us.—We’ll give thee such a 
nostrum, 
That none henceforth to the mob shall make finer speeches from the 
rostrum. 
Strep. No, no. Not fine speeches—’tan’t that.—She forgets 
’Tis Logic I want, to slip out of my debts. 
Chorus. Thou shalt have thy wish. ’Tis no great thing to give to them 
who serve us. 
But put thyself in our people’s hands, old man, and don’t be nervous. 
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Strep. Tl trust to your word. ’Tis fate drives me on, 
Crushed and broke like the Clouds, but by horses and son. 
And now let them serve me 
As they choose—here these scurvy 
Old bones I deliver 
To sweat and to shiver, 

To hunger and thirst, 

And be flogged till I burst, 

To be flayed and be fleeced, 

If from duns I’m released : 

And if men, old and young, 

Call me Him with the tongue, 

The brazen, the doer, 

The regular goer, 

Man for water and fire, 

Plaguy devil, cursed liar, 

Quibble, quirk, pettifogger, 

Duffidevil, prating codger, 

Slasher, bore, cunning fox, 

Quick at shirking, hard at knocks, 

Humbug, hypocrite, and sew, 

Sharp as needle, close as glue, 

Trencher scraper, dirty fellow— 

These, if all who meet me bellow, 

As they choose let ’em treat me, 

Though, by Ceres, they eat me 

In a sausage minced up 

For a sophist to sup. 

Chor. Pon our honour, the fellow’s no coward. 

He’s a spirit to venture and try: 

Old man, when our gifts on thy head have been shower’d, 

Thy glory shall reach to the sky. 

Strep. What shall I do? 

Chor. Stay with me, 

Passing always the happiest life that can be. 

Strep. Oh! days like the golden, 

Shall I ever behold ’em ? 

Chor. Yes, that crowds all the day at your door shall be sat, 
Wishing each to consult you, and come to a chat 
On rejoinders and pleas, to your soul sweet and nice 
As thousands of pounds, to request your advice. 

But sound the old man, what you'll teach him first show me; 

Give his brain a shake up—have a try at his gnomé. 

Soc. Come now tell me yourself, sir, your own disposition, 
That knowing it well I may get ammunition, 

And bring new works to bear on your mind in due form. 
Strep. Do you want then to batter and take-me by storm ? 
Soc. No—I wish some short questions to put—but a few— 

Have you got any memory ? 

Strep. Yes, sir, ’ve two. 

If ve any thing owed me, one sharp and tenacious ; 

But if I’m in debt, one most dull and fallacious. 

Soc. Hast thou, tell me, the spirit of Logic within ye ? 

Strep. I can’t logicize—no—but I'll pilfer with any. 

Soc. How then wilt thou learn? 

Strep. Very easy, don’t fear. 


Soc. Come then, how if I show thee some clever thought here, 


*Bout the things in the air—wilt thou straight snap it up? 
Strep. What? shall wisdom be thrown me to eat like a pup? 
Soc. He’s a savage complete—not the least education— 

I fear, man, thy case wil] require flagellation. 

What dost do, when thou’rt beaten 
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Strep. Submit, as in fitness. 
Then | wait‘a short time—then I summon my witness. 
Then again stop a twinkle—then go into court. 
Svc. Come now, put down your cloak. 
Strep. Why, I’ve done nothing for't. 
Soc. No, but all enter here in their shirts—’tis our rule. 
Strep. But ’'m not come to steal any thing from your school. 
Soc. Putitdown. Don’t talk stuff. 
Strep. But before, sir, we turn in, 
If I try and take pains, and am quick at my learning, 
Which pupil shall I be most like, do you think ? 
Soc. You'll be Chzrephon’s double—not differ a wink. 
Strep. Wo’s me! I shall then be half dead. 
Soc. Have done talking. 
Follow me—quick—have done there, old man, and be walking. 
Strep. First then give me the cake in my hands; for I fear, 
And can’t help suspecting, you’re bringing me here 
Some sort of Trophonius’s cave to explore. 
- Soc. Come. Why what are you stooping about at the door ? 
Chorus. Go, go, and may blessings attend thee, 
For thy spirit to venture and dare. 
All the favours of fortune befriend thee, 
For that having got forward so far, 
In the depth of thy lifetime, forsooth, 
Thou canst thus try thy nature to season, 
With the knowledge and fancies of youth, 
And with practice in wisdom and reason. 


Parabasis—or address of the Chorus to the Spectators. 


My good spectators, I shall speak before you all most candidly 

The truth, and nothing but the truth, by Bacchus—him who nurtured me. 

And so may I obtain the prize, and you my talents wonder at. 

As thinking you, my public here, spectators good and critical, 

And this the finest far and best of all my former comedies, 

I wished you first to taste the one which had caused me most perplexity. 

On this by some low and vulgar men I was forced to retire defeated, 

Without the least deserving it—the fault of which I lay to you, 

Ye clever public, for whose sake such mighty pains I'd taken ; 

But not e’en thus, if I can help, will I desert the clever part of you, 

For ever since by sensible men, ’fore whom ’tis sweet appearing, 

My Sophion and Catopygon were received with the greatest favour; 

But I (for I was then a miss, and not yet arrived at bearing, 

Exposed it, when another girl took it up, and pass’d it off as hers, 

And you kindly brought it up, and paid for its board and education. ) 

Ever since, I’ve had the surest pledge of your judgment and discernment. 

So now this comedy of mine és come, like my friend’s Electra, 

To see if she can find an audience as clever as I believe ye. 

For she’ll know her brother at once, I'm sure, though she see but a hair of 
his forelock. 

And consider how modest she is and chaste; for first she’s not appearing 

Drest out like the rest in filthy guise for the children here to laugh at ; 

Nor mocking the poor bald pates, nor trapering forth a dirty minuet. 

And there’s no old man, the one you know, with his crutches and quota- 
tions, 

Hitting blows at the standers-by, in order to pass off his bad buffoonery. 

She’s not rushed in with torch in hand, nor shrieking out, lo—lo— 

But comes on, like a decent girl, with trust in herself, and her own good 
verses. 


And I, such a man as I am, a poet, don’t pride myself upon it, 
Nor try to cheat you by bringing in twice and thrice the self-same comedy. 
But I always contrive to bring you on ideas of perfect novelty, 
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Not one like another, and clever all. I who, when Cleon’s might was 
reatest, 

er right in front, without daring again to trample upon him when 
allen. 

But these, ever since Hyperbolus once gave them a hand, are always 

Kicking the wretch, and his mother too. First Eupolis dragged his Marica 

On the ase having ventured to caricature my own good knight most 
vilely 

And tacked on to it for a dirty dance a drunken old jade whom Phrynichus 

Made long ago, the same whom the whale used to eat in every comedy. 

Upon this Hermippus following him, wrote a farce against Hyperbolus, 

And by this time others, all in a heap, made a rush against Hyperbolus, 

Skirting the simile of the eels. The one which I concocted. 

Whoever then can laugh at these, don’t let him be pleased at aught of 
mine. 

While you, if you but take delight in me and my inventions, 

Will have, in every future time, to wisdom good pretensions. 


Semi-chorus. The Lord of all, 
The ruler of the Gods, great Jove, 
First to our glorious chori I cail ; 
And him whose hand the mighty trident wields, 
Potent in his wrath to move 
Up from their depths the sea, and ocean’s briny fields, 
Thee too, with mighty name, 
Whom as our sire we claim, 
Holiest of holy things, 
‘Ether, from whom all life derives its springs ; 
And thee, whom steeds of fire obey, 
With streams of bright and living ray, 
Filling this earthly sphere, 
Mighty midst the Gods of Heaven, 
Mighty God to mortals given, 
Hear us—Apollo! hear. 


Chorus. Most clever spectators! attend in your places, 
We’ve been injured, and come to complain to your faces. 
For, though none of the $s do such good to the nation, 


We, alone, never get either meat or libation. 

We watch over your fate. If a party for plunder 

Start, mal a propos, we drop water or thunder. 

When that old Paphlagonian you wanted to choose— 
That vile tanner, for captain, we knitted our brows, 

And did all kind of wonders—the welkin was riven 

With fire, and the moon left its walk in the heaven, 

And the sun straight an end drew her wick in, and swore 
That, if Cleon were captain, she’d light you no more. 
Yet you chose him in spite; for they say it’s our lot 

To follow through life just the plans we ought not, 

While the gods turn our errors to good; as I'll show 
You yourselves, in the instance before us, may do. 

Take this cormorant Cleon—mind not to elect him— 
But in pillage, and cheating, and bribes to detect him, 
And then clap his head in the a, wood: 

Things again, though you erred, will turn out as they should. 


Semichorus. Hear us! hear us, Delian King! 
Oh Pheebus, that dost dwell 
On Cynthia’s rocky crest; 
And thou, the ever blest, 
For whom Ephesia rears its golden cell, 
And Lydian maids their pomp of worship bring ! 
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Thou, whose hand the egis wields, 
Goddess of our native fields! 
Great Minerva, who dost dwell 

In our holy citadel! 

And thou whose foot is treading 
Parnassus’ craggy height, 
Beneath the flashing pine tree’s light 
The dance of Delphian Bacchz leading ! 
Revell’r, Bacchus, hear! oh hear! 


Chorus. When we'd put on our things to come here, on our passage, 
’ The mvon met tis, and begged we'd deliver a message :— 
First, she sent her respects to yourselves and allies, 

Then she said that ber wrath was beginning to rise— 

She was treated most ill: she, whose hand had conferred 
Such good on you all, and in deed, not in word. 

First, not less than a drachm every month for a light, 

So that all of you say, going out of a night, 

Boy, don’t buy a candle; there’s moonshine in plenty. 

And many more favours she says she has sent ye. 

But you count the days wrong, turn them all upside down, 
Till the gods in a rage as they come from the town, 

When they’ve missed a good meal, or been fleeced of their supper, 
Which the calendar promised, straight come to blow up her. 
Then, when feasts you should give, you are racking and trying, 
And while we, the poor gods, un a fast day are lying, 
Lamenting poor Memnon, perhaps, or Sarpedon, 

These days you are selecting to revel and feed on. 

Hence this year, when by lot you Hyperbolus made 
Hieromnemon, we gods pushed the crown off his head; 

And the fear of such losses will teach you full soon 

To reckon the days of your life by the moon. 


Scenz.—Jnterior of Socrates’ House. StrepstavEs lying in the corner on 
a dirty pallet. 


Soc. No—no. By the mist, by the chaos, by air, 
Never yet did I see such a clodpole, | swear— 
Such a slow, such a clumsy, oblivious old head, 
Who, having to learn but a scraping and shred, 
Has forgotten it all ere he learned it outright. 
However, I'll call him out here to the light— 
Where’s Strepsiades? hollo! come out with your pallet. 
Strep. | can’t, for the fleas won’t allow me to haul it. 
Soc. Make haste—put it down, and attend. [He comes out. 
Strep. Here I be. 
Soc. Come now, say what you want to be taught, and be free; 
Things you knew not before—come, acquaint me, man, with ’em ; 
Shall it be about measures, or language, or rhythm ? 
Strep. Oh, measures for me. T’other day I could feel 
That the baker cut short a full pint of my meal. 
Soc. This isn’t my question; but which you like more— 
Which measure or metre, the three or the four ? 
Strep. Pm for thinking the quart one’s as proper as any. 
Soc. Thou art talking stark nonsense, thou blockhead and ninny ! 
Strep. Well—bet me the quart an’t a measure of four. 
Soc. Get away, and be hung. You're a numskull and bore; 
But perhaps you might get up some lessons on rhythm. 
Strep. And, in changing my meal, pray what good does one with them? 
Soc. First, you’]] know, when in company, how to behave 
Genteelly, by learning the enoplic stave, 
Seeing which off the dacty] or finger runs pat. 
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Strep. Finger what ? here’s my finger! why, I can tell that. 
Soc. Oh thou numskull and dunce ! 


Strep. But I tell you again 
’Tisn’t this which I want to be learning. 
Soc What then ? 


Strep. That, that which I told you~your Logic—the worst. 
Soc. By and by—we must teach you some other thing first, 
Of our four-footed beasts, which are properly male. 
Strep. But I know all the he’s, if my senses don’t fail— 
Ram, goat, bull, and dog, pullet —— 
Soc. There, what a name; 
Why, you're calling the male and the female the same. 
Strep. How? tell me. 
Soc. How? man! you said pullet, and pullet. 
Strep. So I did, by Poseidon; but how would you rule it ? 
Soc. Call the female hen pullet, and cock pullet the he, 
Strep. Hen pullet—that’s fine. Well, by A®ther, I see, 
For this lesson alone, Jove, all in my power— 
You must bring me your tub, and I’!] fill him with flour, 
Soc. Fill him—there’s another—why, man, don’t you seé, 
You make your tub masculine, when it’s a she ? 
Strep. In what way ? my tub masculine? how ? 
Soc. Why, in this, 
As if men of Cleonymus used him or his. 
Strep. How ? say. 
Sve. Why, your tub is the same with that sad one. 
Strep. That can’t be, for Cleonymus, friend, never had one, 
Around mortar stone used to serve him to knead in; 
But how call it in future, consistent with breeding ? 
Soc. How ? she—meal tub, as if in conversing you light 
On the Sostraté. 
Strep. She tub? is that it? 
Soc. Quite right. 
Strep. Then the tub and Cleonymus both would be she’s. 
Soc. Yes. Moreover, of nouns you must learn, if you please, 
Which are male, and which female. 


Strep. That I know, if any, 
Which are females. 

Sve. Now tell me— 

Strep. Lysilla—Philinna— 
Cletagona—Demetria. 

Soe. Which males, then ? 

Strep. As many as 


Ten thousand. Philoxenus, Melesias, Amynias. 
Soc. But, fool, these ar’n’t males. 
Strep. Ar’n’t they males, sir, with you ? 
Soc. No, for meeting Amynias, what would you do? 
Call him how? 
Strep. How? Amynia! hither! come, do man! 
Soc. You see you are making Amynias a woman. 
Strep. And for one that wont fight, ar’n’t it right to do so? 
But why must I learn this which all of us know? 
Soe. Good for nothing, by Jove! But lie down here. 
Strep. And what? 
Soc. Think out some of the matters in hand you have got 
Strep. No, I pray—no, not here, sir; but if lam bound, 
Let me think out these matters the same on the ground. 
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Soc. There’s no other way. 
Strep. Wo’s me! What, on these? 
What a fine I shall this day incur to the fleas! 
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Soc. Now—bethink yourself, man, how to do it! 
And rub up your eyes to see through it. 
Every way you can think, twist, and press, 

Having gathered yourself in a heap, 

And if you fall into a mess, 

Quick to some other thought take a leap. 
Let not sleep, with soothing finger, 

Lulling round thine eyelids linger. : 
Strep. Attatai! attatai! 
Svc. What’s the matter, man? What makes you scratch ? 

Strep. Y'm dying—I’m dead—what a wretch! 

They are crawling and pushing 

From out of the cushion, 

With nibblers and tweezers, 

The Corinthian fleecers. 

My sides they are gnawing, 

My legs they are clawing, 

They are sucking my life out, 

Cutting flesh with a knife out, 

And they’ll kill me—they will! 

Svc. Man! do not take it so ill. 

Strep. How not, when I’ve lost 
My money, my hue, 

My life, and my shoe, 

And, what plagues me most, 

On these other ills coming— 

At my post a tune humming, 

A pause.| I’ve become nearly dead as a post. 

Soc. Man! what are you about? Looking out for a thought ? 

Strep. 1? Yes, by Poseidon. 

Soc. And what have you caught? 

Strep. Will the fleas of my flesh—I’ve been thinking quite steady— 

Leave a shred—— 

Suc. Perish! wretch! 
Strep. Friend! I’m perished already. 
Suc. We must wrap ourselves up. Not be slothful in action. 

Find out some contrivance—some power of abstraction. 

Strep. Wo’s me! from these counterpanes who'd be so nice 

As to throw me some counter abstracting device ? [Another pause. 
Suc. Come, I'll see what this fellow is doing. Let's try. 

Man, what sleeping ? 


[A pause. 


Strep. No, sir, by Apollo—not I. 

Soc. Have you any thing? 

Strep. Nothing. 

Soe. What, nothing at all? 


Strep. But my right hand to scratch when the fleas ’gin to crawl. 
Soc. Wont you wrap up, and quick put your thoughts into motion? 
Strep. About what ?—do, dear Socrates, give me a notion. 
Soc. Tell me first of yourself what you want to discover. 
Strep. What I want? Why you’ve heard it ten thousand times over. 
*Bout my debts and my duns, how to pay not a man. 
Soc. Come wrap up—take your thoughts—mince them fine as you can, 
Spread them out, look about your affairs, jot by jot, 
Rightly cutting and i, 
Strep. o’s me! what a lot! 
Soc. Keep still. If no way at one thought you can find, 
Give it up and retire—then again push your mind 
Back into itself—clap it up in its cage. 
Strep. O, Socrates, dearest-—— 
Soc. What is it, thou sage 
Strep. I have it—a plan to wipe out every scot. 
Soe, Show it up to the light, 
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Strep. Come now, tell me this— 

Soc. What? 

Strep. Suppose a Thessalian old witch I could buy, 
And pull down the moon some fine night from the sky, 
And could then clap her down in a hat-box or pan, 
Like a shining round glass—and there keep her. 


Soc. Why, man, 
What gain would you have by this project? 
Strep. What gain! 


Supposing the moon never rose up again, 
Ishould pay no more interest. 
Soc. How now? 
Strep. ’Tis true. 
Is it not every moon the percentage is due? 
Soc. Well—I'll put you another sharp try for your wit. 

A man’s drawing against you a five talent writ— 

How will you now get rid of it ?—answer—explain. 

Strep. How! how! I dont know—I must shake up my brain. 

Suc. Dont be spinning your mind about always in there. 
Loose your thoughts off, and give them a fly in the air. 
Treat them just like a chafer that’s tied by the foot. 

Strep. Here it is! Such a way to get rid of my suit! 
You have seen at the druggist that stone before now, 
The pretty oa stone that you look through and through, 
What they kindle the fire off ? 

Soc. The crystal you mean. 

Strep. I do. 

Soc. Come, what now ? 

Strep. If I took this, and then, 

While the bailiff was writing the writ for my dun, 

I stood thus, just a little way off to the sun, 

And so melted out all the words of the writ—— 

Soc. Clever thought, by the Graces! 

Strep. I chuckle a bit 
To think how the five talent writ’s melted out. 

Soc. Come now, quick—catch up this. 

Strep. What is this? 

Soc. If about 

To be fined and condemned—every witness away— 

How quash your oo indictment, I pray ? 

Strep. Why a fool could do that. Nothing ever so easy. 
Soc. Explain what you mean. 
Strep. So I will, if it please you. 

If, one suit yet impending, I ran off before 

Mine was called on, and hung myself up at the door. 

Soc. Folly, man! 
Strep. But, by Jove, I would do it! for none 

Would bring actions against me when dead as a stone. 

' Soc. Hog!—Off!—I’il no more—’twould put saint in a fury. 
“Strep. Because why ?—go on, Socrates,do, ladjure ye. 
Soc. But whatever you learn, man, you straightway forget it. 

What first was I trying to teach you ? repeat it. : : 
Strep. Let me see—what came first?—what came first?—how I’m dreading 

I forget it. Oh, what is the thing we make bread in! 

Deary me, what’s the name ? 

Soc. Won’t you off to the dogs, 

Thou oblivious old man, thou most stupid of hogs? 

Strep. Deary me! what will come to me! wretch, I'm undone, 

I’m lost, if I fail to be quick at my tongue. 

But do, Mistress Cloud, do pray give me advice. 

Chorus. We, aged man, advise thee in a trice, 
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If son thou hast of years, and sound discretion, 
*Stead of thyself, bring him to take a lesson. 
Strep. But I have, ma’am, a son, and a clever one too ; 
But what use ? he won’t learn.—Oh, dear! what shall I do? 
Chorus. And do you allow it? 
Strep. I let him alone ; 
He’s full six feet high, with such muscle and bone; 
His the Cesyra blood, such high notions, and fine— 
But I'll go find him out, and, suppose he decline, 
He shall out of my house—not a day longer in it; 
But go within doors, and wait for me a minute. [Fvit. 
cous to Socrates. Oh, Sage, see’st thou not 
What a thrice happy lot, 
Without trouble or fuss, 
Thou wilt purchase from us ? 
Not a godhead beside 
To be prayed to or tried ; 
Here he’s ready, we’ll speed him, 
To do all that you bid him. 
And while in this antic, 
Thus decidedly frantic, 
Do you stick to the man, 
And lap up all you can, 
Pretty quick too, since, somehow or other, 
These things sometimes end in a pother. 
(SrrepsiaDEs enters with his son.) 
Strep. No, I swear by the mist, you shan’t stay a day longer. 
There are uncle’s fine pillars, eat them if you hunger. 
Pheid. My good sir! what’s the matter? say what my offence is? 
By Olympian Jove, you are out of your senses. 
Strep. There, Olympian Jove! what an idiot to chatter ; 
Talk of Jove, when you're old enough now to know better ! 
Pheid. What in truth made you laugh? 
Strep. Why to hear your remark, 
Such a child to have notions as old as the ark! 
But, however, come here; let me e’en set you right; 
Pve a secret will soon make a man of you quite. 
But, remember, no soul must you tell. 


Pheid. As you bid, 
What is it ? 
Strep. You swore now by Jove. 
Pheid. So I did. 


Strep. See what a fine thing learning is for us men— 
Pheidippides, boy, ’tisn’t Jove. 

Pheid. But who then ? 

Strep. Tis Whirlpool is king: he’s turn’d Jove out of place. 

Pheid, Pshaw—nonsense—what stuff! 


Strep. Be assured it’s the case. 
Pheid. Who says so? 
Strep. Why Socrates says so, of Melus, 


And Chzrephon—he the fleas paces to tell us. 
Pheid. And are you then arrived at such madness the while, 
That you listen to men with such livers and bile ? 
Strep. Hush, hush. Speak not lightly of men wise and clever, 
Men of sense, and such thrift! not a soul of them ever, 
Since the time he was born, shaved his chin, or touch'd oil, 
Or went into a bath, lest a thought he should spoil ; 
While you wash down my liver as if I were dead. 
But make haste; dear, do go, and be taught in my stead. 
Pheid. But what could one gain from those fellows, of worth ? 
Strep. Indeed ? all the wisdom there is upon earth— 
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Yourself what—booby, and that you will learn. 
But stop here a moment, and wait my return. [Ezit. 
Pheid. Bless me, what shall Ido? He’s in sucha condition; 
Bring him into the court, and take out a commission; 
Or send word, he’s so mad, to make ready his coffin? 


Strep. Here, look, what call you this; tell me straight, without scoffing. 


(STREPSIADES enters, with two fowls under his arm.) 
Pheid. Pullet. 
Strep. Yes, very well; and this female one, what ? 
Pheid. Pullet. 
Strep. How, both the same ? you're absurd, and a sot; 

Never tell so again; you’re as dull as a block. 

Cali the female hen pullet, the male one a cock. 

Pheid. Hen pullet? are these the fine things you were earning, 

On your trip to those giants, those monsters of learning ? 

Strep. Yes, and more; but I’m old, and whatever they said, 

As fast as I learn’d, it slipp’d out of my head. 

Pheid. And your cloak, I suppose, too, you lost in this way ? 
Strep. No, no; ’tis not lost, but I thought it away. 

Pheid. But your shoes, where are they, man? 

Strep. As Pericles did, 

I spent them, don’t ask, on a service of need : 

But come, let us proceed ; if it be wrong, why, pshaw! 

Never mind, dearest dear, ’tis to please your papa. 

I remember when scarce you'd a tongue in your head, 

Only six years of age,I did all that you said. 

And the first pence I took, as my juryman’s share, 

I bought you a waggon, my dear, at the fair. 

Pheid. You will rue this one day. 
Strep. I’m so glad you're brought round: 

Hither, Socrates, hither; come down to the ground. 

Here, I’ve brought you my boy, much against his own will ; 

But I made him. 

(Socrates descends in his bashes} 
Soc. He is but a mere baby still, 

And not skill’d in our modes of suspending the thought. 

Pheid. You'd know more of suspension if hung by the throat. 
Strep. Are you cursing your master ?—go, sir, and be hung. 
Suc. You heard his thuspenthon—how dull at his tongue. 

Pronounced like a fool, with his wide gaping jaws, 

Who could ever teach him to escape from a cause? 

Give him pleading, or bombast a jury for turning, 

Yet this cost Hyperbolus hundreds in Jearning. 

Strep. Never mind, only give him a lesson; do try. 

He was given to his book from a baby—so high: 

His delight was, in-doors, to build houses of mud, 

Make waggons of leather, cut ships out of wood ; 

Then he cut frogs out of leather, you can’t think how pretty ;— 

But those Logics of yours, make him learn, I entreat ye. 

The right one, whatever it is,and the wrong, 

Which upsets the other by mere sleight of tongue. 

If you can’t give him both, at least teach him the worse one. 
Sic. He shall learn them himself from the Logics in person. 
Strep. As for me, I'll retire; only mind, if you can, sir, - 

That he’s able all reason and justice to answer. 

Enter the two Logics, disguised as fighting cocks. 
Right Logic. Here this way, though you pass 
For a forehead of brass, 
Show yourself to the pit. 
Wrong Logic. Go which way you think fit. 
> Twill be three times as easy, 
Midst the people to squeeze ye. 
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R. You squeeze! who are you? 

W. Logic. 

R. Yes, the untrue. 

W. Yet I beat you, who say 
You are stronger than me. 

R. By what art in your quarrels? 

W. By new maxims and morals. 

R. ’Tis through these that the rage is, 
These fools— 

W. No, these sages. 


R. I'll destroy you. 

WwW. What doing ? 

R. By the truth of my suing. 

W. Ill throw down all he utters, 
By replies and rebutters, 
For, I say, though you baw], 
There’s no justice at all. 

R. No justice, you say ? 

W. For where is it, I pray ? 

R. ’Mongst the gods in the air. 

W. But if justice be there, 

How escapes Jove, the rather 
As he chain’d up his father ? 

R. Faugh, paugh! here it’s spreading ! 
This mischief we’re bred in— 
Quick! a basin—I’m sick! 

W. You're a musty old chick. 

R. You a wretch without shame. 

W. Sweet as roses the name. 

R. A buffoon for your belly. 

W. You crown me with lily. 

R. You would kill your own father. 

W. Poor thing! can’t you - 
That you deck me with gold 

R. ’Twould have been lead of old. 

W. But now it’s my glory. 

R. Youre all brass. 

Ww. And you hoary. 

R. ’Tis through you not a fool 
Of a boy goes to school ; 

But the city, some day, 
Shall know all that you say, 
And the lessons you teach 
Simple folks in your reach. 
W. You are filthy and grim. 
R. And you in good trim ; 
Yet you once, as was meet, 
Used to beg in the street, 
Like Telephus, wishing 
To — off as a Mysian, 
With a scrip at your jaws, 
Mumbling wicked old saws 
Of Pandelatus’ tribe. 
W. Oh, the arts you describe ! 
_R. Cry out more at your madness, in truth, 
And the fault of the city, 
Who keep and permit ye 
To ~ the minds of her youth. 
. You shan’t give a lesson, 
You old Chronus, to this one. 

R. But I will, if he yet 

Can be saved from the net, 
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And learn more than a smattering 
Of nonsense and chattering. 
W. Come here, let him rave through it. 
R. If you touch him, you’ll rue it. 
Chor. Now cease both to slander and rave, 
And do you show the lessons you gave 
To the men of the past generation ; 
And you the new method of rearing, 
That both of your arguments hearing, 
He may then choose his own education. 
R. Lam willing to do it. 
W. And so am I too. 
Chor. Come, then, decide which shall speak first of the two. 
W. I will give way to him; and then taking 
My stand on the things he is speaking, 
With new wordlings and thoughts of my making, 
I will shoot him, and lay him below me: 
And at last, if he wag but his tongue, 
As if wasps on his visage had hung, 
Stung in every place, 
Eyes, nostrils, and face, 
He shall die by the force of my gnome. 
Chor, Now let them, who rely 
On their logic and wit, 
On racking of brains, 
And new coinage of names, 
Come forward, and try 
Whose orator will beat. 
For now the whole peril is coming— 
The battle of wisdom and cunning ; 
Where for wisdom will be fighting 
Stoutly, all I take delight in. 
But thou, who crown’dst the men of old with many a good prescription— 
Give utterance to the voice you love, and state your own description, 
R. I will tell you then how stood of old our pristine education, 
When I and Reason were in vogue, and sober sense the fashion. 
The first rule was not to hear a voice of a boy, nor flat nor sharper, 
Then they all were to walk in the street in files to the music of a harper. 
The gentlemen’s sons with their hair at length, and no coats, though ike 
meal ’twere snowing, 
Then it taught them to sing a song like men, either “ Pallas, queen of ruin,” 
Or “ A shout afar,” pitching just the notes of our fathers’ own bestowing ; 
And if one of them made a buffoon of himself, or quavered a single quaver 
Of his own invention, in any songs putting in a quail or palaver, 
Those difficult ones, with crotchet and shakes, the same which Phrynis uses, 
He’d a dozen or more on his back at once, as destroying all the Muses. 
Then they were not allowed at supper-time a head of the radish to seize on, 
Or snatch anise or parsley from older men, or feed on things of season, 
Or thrushes eat. 
WwW. Pooh! rules antique, and full of old cicade, 
Kekides and Buphonia ! 
R. Yet by these my schooling made ye 
Marathonian heroes, fighting men; while you, from their very cradle, 
Teach the present race before their time in wraps their limbs to swaddle. 
Think of this, my boy, and like a man choose me the better reason, 
And you'll learn to keep from baths, and hate a market-place like treason, 
And feel ashamed at shameful things, and blush if one reproach you, 
And rise up from your seats when men of greater age appeenet you; 
And not your parents to maltreat, or do any thing else disgracing, 
Because the shrine of modesty you are in your heart replacing. 
Nor to enter a dancer’s house, lest, while you are Baping in admiration, 
Struck with an apple by one, you've a bit broken off of your reputation. 
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Nor to contradict your father in ought, nor ealling him Old Japhet, 
To think nought of the life out of which you were nursed and be thankless 
to him who gave it. 

W. By Bacchus, if you list to him, and let him lead you thus astray, man, 
You'll be like Hyppocrates’ sons, and they'll call you a Blitomaman. 

R. But then you'll pass the day in sports, fresh and blooming with 

decorum, 
Not chattering, like the present race, flippant nonsense in the forum, 
Nor dragged into court for some petty case of tough, quibbling, quirking 
cunning, 
But going dome to the Academy and ‘neath the mulberry-trees off running ; 
And having your head crowned with reeds of white, with your modest play- 
mates dwelling, 
Of similar sweet and careless ease, and the leaf-shedding poplar smelling. 
Exulting in the vernal prime, 
When plane-tree whispers to the lime. 
If these things you do which I mention, 
And moreover apply your attention, 
You'll be always possest 
Of a smooth manly chest, 
Shoulders large, colour ruddy, 
Little tongue, and stout body; 
But, should you pursue 
What the present race do,— 
First, you'll have to beholders 
A pale face—narrow shoulders— 
Slender chest and large tongue, 
Short hips,—but a long 
Decree to impeach you. 
And besides, he will teach you 
’>Gainst your sense to conceive all 
Evil good, and good evil; 
And to this in addition, 
Twill fill you up full 
With the sins and perdition 
Of Antimachus’ school. 
Chor. Oh, thou that guardest with thy care 
Glorious Wisdom’s fortress fair ! 
How sweet upon thy words doth lie 
The dewy bloom of modesty ! 
Blessed sure were they who then 
Lived while thou did’st dwell with men. 
Thou, therefore, that dost boast to hold 
A Muse of splendour, prompt and bold, 
You must bring, if you can, sir, 
Some new fashioned answer, 
Since the man in our eyes 
Seems worthy and wise ; 
And against him now some clever schemes, methinks you must seek after, 
If you wish in truth to beat the man, and not be held up to laughter. 

W. But was choking long ago, with a pain in my stomach, and longing 
To confound all this with opposing hits of the kind which I am strong in; 
For, upon this very account, I bore the nickname of Wrong Logic 
Amongst the sages here, because I first conceived the project 
Laws, courts, and judges all to refute, with reas’nings contradictory, 

And worth it is more than a million pounds to carry off such a victory ; 

To choose the side of wrong, and yet per force to get the better. 

But observe the schooling to which he trusts—how I'll try it by the letter! 

You, yas first declare you'll not permit warm baths, when laws you're 
raming, 

But, pray, what reason have you then, when warm baths you are blaming? 
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R. Because they are the vilest things, and make the man a crayen— 
W. Hold, for straight I’ve got you round the waist, and you’ ve no retreat 
or haven. 
And tell me which of all the sons of Jupiter thou holdest 
To have borne the greatest toils and been in heart the best and boldest ? 
R. I think none better than Hercules among the whole Pantheon. 
W. Wherever, then, did you see as yet a cold bath Herculean ? 
Yet who was a better man than he ? 
. Here it is which makes in plenty 
The baths all day full of chattering boys, and the Palzstras empty. 
W. Then you blame the living in agoras, which I approve as meet is, 
For if ’twere bad, Homer never would call his Nestor Agoretes, 
And all his wise men just the same. But I turn to the tongue, which, hear it, 
He says the young should never use, while I assert its merit. 
Then - bids them have modest sense, two things best of all for their un- 
oing, 
For through modest sense did you ever yet see a good to a man accruing ? 
Speak out, and if you can refute by facts my proof to stagger. 
R. To many—for instance, Peleus for this received the dagger. 
W. The dagger !—a pretty prize he had for his pains, the wretched ninny, 
But he of the lamp, Hyperbolus, gained more than talents many 
For sheerest vice; but not, by Jove, a dagger. 
R. Then, moreover, 
For his modest sense it was, the man won Thetis as her lover—— 
W, On which she left him and went off, for he’d little to engage her ; 
And ladies like not modest sense—but you're an old jaded stager. 
For count up, my boy, all the ills contained in alife of cold sobriety— 
And all the pleasures you will lose by those who thus would diet ye. 
Love, women, dice, and sauces rich, and drinking bouts and laughter— 
When, if you are deprived of these, what use is living after ? 
Well, I pass from hence to Nature’s wants, to a venial affection— 
Your judgment errs, you fall in love, crim. con., and then detection ; 
You are lost, for speak in court you can’t; but if with me you place you, 
Indulge your nature, leap and laugh, think nothing can disgrace you. 
If you should be caught in adultery, you will answer the man with spirit, 
That you are not to blame at all, and then to Jove refer it— 
And show that he was overcome himself by wine and beauty, 
And how should you, a mortal man, know more than a god your duty ? 
R. But what if he’s caught, and in cinders rolled, this advice of yours 
fulfilling, 
Will he have + to save his back from being treated as a villain ? 
W. And if branded, pray, what will he suffer amiss ? 
R. What could a man suffer more dreadful than this? 
W. What, pray, will you say, if in this beaten fairly ? 
R. Be silent—what else ? 
W. Come now, tell me sincerely, 
Our bar who are they ? 
R. Villains all. 
WwW. I agree. 
The men on the stage—— 
R. Villains too. 
WwW. You are sage. 
Our demagogues who ? 
R. Villains also. 
WwW. And now 
You perceive your position 
Is mere inanition. 
Then among the spectators, 
Look which class of natures 
Is superior in number. 
R. Iam looking yonder. 
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W. Aud, pray, what meets your sight? 
R. That the villains will beat them outright. 
Here is one that I know, and out there 
Another, and this one close by with long hair. 
W. And what say ye now? 
R. Beaten quite. Oh! ye wretches! 
By the gods, catch my breeches, 
Since I shall come over to you. 
Soc. Well, now, do you wish me to lay an embargo, 
And carry your son off, or teach you to argue ? 
Strep. Oh! take him, and teach him, and whip him beside ; 
Only mind that you sharpen him well on one side 
For sixpenny suits ; and the opposite jaw 
Set it well for the weightier matters of law. 
Soc. Rest in peace; you shall have him a sophist complete. 
Pheid. Yes, bedevilled, I ween, and as pale as a sheet. 
Chorus. Hence now! But I say, 
You'll repent i¢ some day. 
Now all the goods, which you will gain, ye judges, if our chorus, 
As is right, you now support, we will place before us. 
For, first, if you may wish in time to turn your fallow acres, 
We'll rain on you the first, and leave the rest as dry as bakers. 
Next, your vines in bearing we will guard, the fruit ensuring, 
That nor heat nor rain destroy them, though in torrents pouring. 
But if any scoff at us, a mortal, us of heaven, 
Let him think what woes from us will on his head be driven, 
When he cannot from his farm, wine, or other emager gather, 
And his vines and sprouting olives all are cut clean off by weather. 
With such stings will we lash him, 
And if we should catch him 
Making bricks in the clay, 
We will wash them away, 
And his roof, tiles and all, 
Smash with hail big as ball ; 
And if he, or his cousin, 
Or a friend, may have chosen, 
Some fine day in his life, 
To marry a wife, 
We will rain all night long, 
Till, I ween, he shall mourn 
That he had not been born 
On the Nile, where it never 
Rains a drop, before ever 
He decided so wrong. 


Scene—Street before Socrates's House. Enter SrrepstapEs. 


Strep. Twenty-seven—twenty-eight—twenty-nine. Oh! how near! 
And then—then the day, which of all in the year 
I dread most, and turn sick at, and shiver with cold, 
Straight follows on this one—the new and the old,* 
For they swear, all to whom I’m in debt, they will sue me, 
And put down their gage, and destroy and undo me. 
While I only ask, what is fair and in reason, 
“ My good friend, take part now, leave the rest for a season.” 
“ Remit something besides.” All in vain—they refuse me 
To take their debt thus, and revile and abuse me; 
Call me cheater and knave; vow they’ll sue me at law. 
Now then let them sue, for I care not a straw, 


—"— 








* The Athenian name for the first day of the month, when interest became due. 
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If my boy has provided of Logic a store, 
And this I shall learn when I've knocked at the door. 
Boy! boy! little boy! 
Soc. My good sir, I salute you. 
Strep. Same to you, sir; but first take this sack—( He offers him a Sack 
of Flour); it’s our duty 
To show some little mark of respect for our tutor. 
But tell me—my boy, has he learnt for the future, 
That —> the one which just now you brought in? 
Soc. He has. 
Strep. Bless thee, cheating, omnipotent queen ! 
Suc. So that any indictment you choose you might quash. 
Strep. What, if persons stood by when I borrowed the cash ? 
Soc. Oh! just so much the better, though thousands were there. 
Strep. And wont I then sing out, Hurrah—hurrah— 
Hurrah—hurrah ! 
Go and be hanged, ye weighers of pence! 
Yourselves and your loans, and your cent per cent. 
Ye shall harm me not again, my life embittering. 
A son with such a nous 
Have I in my house, 
With a double-edged tongue, sharp and glittering. 
A shield attacks to stop, 
A support my house to prop, 
And a pest to all my foes, 
Who shall cure his father’s woes. 
Pray, run and call him out here to me. 
Oh! my son! my little mouse! 
Come out of the house, 
And hear what your father has to say. 
Soc. Here’s the man you want. [ Enter Poepipripes. 
Strep. Oh! my dear! my dear! 
Soc. Take and carry him off. 
Strep. Oh! my boy! come here! 
Hurrah! hurrah! 
How delighted I am first to see your complexion! 
Now, indeed, you do look, on the slightest inspection, 
Stout at lying and poaes e | and, sure, on your face 
Is a fair touch and smack of that slang of the place. 
The “ What’s that you say ?”—There’s the look, I protest, 
When sinning to seem sinned against and opprest, 
And a good Attick slyness and cast on that brow; 
Come, then, save me, since you were my ruin till now. 
Pheid. Well; what do you fear now ? 
Strep. The old and the new. 
> Pheid. What! can any day be at once new and old too? 
Strep. Yes; the one, when they threaten their gage to deposit. 
Pheid. Then they who deposit, I warrant, will lose it ; 
*Tis not possible, sure, that one day should be two. 
Strep. Could it not ? 
Pheid. Why should it, unless it be true 
That a woman could be young and old at one moment ? 
Strep. And yet such is the notion. 





Pheid. Because what the law meant 
They don’t rightly perceive. 
Str But what does it intend ? 


Pheid. Old Solon at heart was the people’s best friend. 
Strep. This has nothing to do with the old and the new. 
Pheid. Why, the citing he fixed for two days with this view, 
For new and old both, that the real deposition 
Might be made on the new moon. 
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Strep. Why then the addition 
Of the old ? 
Pheid. Man! that, coming one day before, debtors 
Might escape if they chose, having settled their matters, 
Or if not on the new moon might smart for it early. 
Strep. How then dont the urchins take gage money fairly, 
On the new moon, but still on the old and the new ? 
Pheid. Why they seem to do just what the foretasters do, 
And to steal off the gages as quick as they may, 
They for this take a furetaste tov soon by a day. 
Strep. Bravo; poor devils, why sit ye and wonder, 
Of us the wise spirits, the making and plunder ! 
ks and stones, stupid noddles, 
Counters, sheep, empty bottles ! 
On myself and this my son, 
To such fortune we have come, 
I must sing an encomium ! 
“ Friend Strepsiades, well done— 
That se clever you yourself are, 
And so sharp a lad to pilfer 
You have at home in your son.” 
Now my friends will tell us, 
And my neighbours jealous, 
When they see thee by thy talking 
Over all thy law-suits walking 
But [| long to take you in here, 
And in your honour give a dinner. 





Enter Pastas, one of Strrepsiapes’ Creditors, with a Friend to witness the 
summons. 
Pas. Well, if this is to happen, what good can it be 

To lend money at all? Nota jot, I can see. 

It were better by far at the time to assume 

A good bold brazen front, than to have troubles to come. 

When here am I now, my own cash to recover, 

Dragging you out my summons to see, and moreover 

I'll get into a scrape with a man of the parish, 

How so be, while | live, I will never disparage 

My country, but summons him straight, as in fitness. 

Strep. Who is this ? 
Pas. For the old and the new. 
Strep. Be my witness, 

He named two days at once. Whata thing! what a thought! 
Pas. The twelve pounds which you had when the brush-tail you bought. 
Strep. Brush-tail! horse! don’t you hear? I whom all of you know 

Quite abominate riding ! 

Pas. By Jove, be it so! 

But you swore by the gods you would pay me again. 

Strep. No, by Jove—for my boy had not learnt me out then 

The Logic which pays not, the Acatabletic. 

Pas, And now are you intending for this to out-cheat it ? 
Strep. Yes, what else could I gain from instructing the youth ? 
Pas. And will you submit to deny it on oath ? 

By the gods as I bid you, whatever the term is ? 

Strep. The what gods ? 

Pas. By Jupiter, Neptune, and Hermes. 
Strep. Yes, and put down a three obol piece too, to swear it. 
Pas, Then be hung for the impudent forehead to dare it. 
Strep. He’d do well with a rubbing of salt on his back. 

Pas, You are jeering, I guess. 

Strep. He would take a six peck. 

Par. No, I vow; but you shan’t thus escape me outright, 

By great Jove and the gods, 
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Strep. Oh it tickles me quite. 
Gods—Jove for an oath; ’twas wise—how amusing—— 

Pas. You shall suffer some day, though, his name for abusing. 
But say—will you pay me my money or not? 
Answer quick, and despatch me. 

Strep. Stay here on the spot. 
Iwill give you this moment an answer direct. [Ezit. 

Pas. What d’ye think he will do? 

Ma. Pay you off, I expect. 

Enter StrepsiaveEs with a meal-tub, or cardopus. 

Strep. Where’s the man that is wanting his money ?—look here, 
What is this? 

Pas. What is this ?—why a cardope clear. 

Strep. So you venture to ask me for payment, you fool ! 
Not a sous would I ever pay back to a soul 
Who would go for to call cardopus cardupe. 

Pas. Won’t you pay then ? 

Strep. No—not as depends upon me. 
Won’t you quicken your pace there, and off from the door, 
In the turn of an eye? 

Pas. I will off; but be sure, 
May I die if Ido not deposit my gage. 

Strep. Then you'll lose it, beside the twelve pounds, in your rage. 
Yet it is not my wish you should meet such a loss, 
Just for calling a cardopus wrong, like a goose, 


Enter Amyntas, another Creditor, limping, with his face bound up. 
Amy. Oh, dear! oh, dear ! 
Strep. Heigho! 
Whoever is this, in such groanings outbreaking ? 
It was one of the gods, sure, of Carcinus speaking. 
Amy. What, friend; who am I? Is it this thou would’st know? 
An ill-fated wretch— 
Strep. Go your way, fellow, go! 
Amy. Oh, hard-hearted god. Oh, thou wheel-crashing fate 
Of my nags! Pallas, how thou hast ruin’d my state ! 
Strep. Why, whatever harm has Tlepolemus done ye ? 
Amy. Don’t mock me, my friend; don’t insult ;—but my money. 
The sum your son had, bid him pay me again ;— 
Most of all when I’m now in such suffering and pain. 
Strep. What money is this that you want? 
Amy. What I lent him. 
Strep. Then, indeed, as it seems, you have ground for lamenting! 
Amy. I was driving, and thrown; ’tis the cause I’m so stiff ; 
’Tis indeed. 
Strep. Why thus drivelling and doting, as if, 
’*Stead of thrown from a horse, you yourself were an ass ? 
Amy. If I want to recover my cash, shall this pass 
For drivelling and doting ? 


Strep. Poor man, it can’t be ;— 
You are not quite yourself ;—touch’d a little. 
Amy. What, hey! 


Strep. You seem to have had a concussion of brain. 
Amy. And you certain, unless you shall pay me again, 
By Hermes, to have a fresh summons at once. 
Strep. Pray, sir, which opinion do you hold ?—pronounce ; 
Does Jove every time rain us water quite new, 
Or the sun draw the same water back from below? 
Amy. 1 know nothing of either; and don’t care a dash. 
Strep. How then can you claim to recover your cash, 
Who know nothing at all of the regions of «ther? 
Amy. But if you’re distrest, pay me back, ’stead of neither, 
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The int’rest at least. 
Strep. What’s this int’rest ;—what, beast ? 
Amy. What else but that always the debt is increased 
By month and by day, as the time slips on flowingly, 
Getting larger and larger. 
Strep. Well done; you speak knowingly. 
Then I ask—the sea now, is it larger, d’ye deem, 
Than it formerly was ? 


Amy. No, by Jove, but the same. 
*Tisn’t fair it should ever be greater. 
Strep. How then? 


Does the sea not increase, thou most stupid of men! 
Though so many rivers run to it, and yet 
You are constantly seeking to swell up your debt? 
Won’t you take yourself off from the house in a crack ? 
Fetch the poker, quick here. 
Amy. You’ll attest this attack. 
Strep. Get away, you old hack; arn’t you off? do you stop? 
(Srrepsiav#s attacks and drives him off:) 
Amy. Is not this an assault? 
Strep. Vanish. [I'll stir you up. 
I'll stick you behind, you great drag, I’ve a notion. 
Arn’t you flying? I thought I should put you in motion, 
And quicken your paces, 
Yourself, wheels and traces. 
Chorus. 
What an evil to long 
For things that are wrong ! 
Here’s this man with grey forehead, 
Desiring to plunder 
The money he borrowed, 
And much I shall wonder 
If this day he escape 
Falling into a scrape, 
Which shall suddenly bring 
On this sophist outwitted, 
Some terrible thing 
For the crimes he committed. 
For I think he will presently find to his cost 
What he long since was seeking, 
That his son is in speaking 
’Gainst all this is just, 
Sharp and clever enough, 
All he meet to beat off, 
Though he speak like a villain. 
And mayhap he’ll be willing 
To have him instead, 
Without tongue in his head. 
(Enter Strepstaves and his son.) 
Strep. Oh dear! oh dear! 
Geod neighbours and kinsmen, and men of my parish, 
He is beating me,—help by all means, or I perish. 
Wo’s me, oh my head and my jaw, what a plight! 
Wretch, you’re beating your father ! 


Pheid. Well, father, quite right. 
Strep. You see he confesses he’s beating me. 
Pheid. True. 


Strep. Oh, you villain, you murd’rer, you housebreaker, you. 
Pheid. Again. Call me again these, and many beside. 
Do you know, that to hear me abused is my pride ? 
Strep. Oh, you impudent beast ! 
Pheid. Roses quite, give me plenty. 
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Strep. You are beating your father. 


Pheid. ~ By Jove, I’ll content ye. 
T}l show I was beating youjustly. 
Strep. Oh liar ! 


How could it be just to be beating your sire? 
Pheid. 1 will prove it, and beat you with logic—quite fair. 
Strep. You'll prove this ? 
Pheid. Yes, with ease, and with plenty to spare. 
But choose which of the Logics you wish to rehearse. 
Strep. Which Logic d’ye mean ? 
Pheid. Why, the better or worse ? 
Strep. I had thee then taught to some purpose, by Jove, 
To outargue all right, if you now are to prove, 
Against reason and truth, that it’s lawful and handsome 
For children their poor helpless sires to lay hands on. 
Pheid. But V'll prove it, I think, to such perfect conviction, 
That not even yourself will attempt contradiction. 
Strep. Well, [do wish to know, what he ever will say. 
Chorus. 
’Tis thy business, old man, to consider which way. 
You will conquer the lad, 
Since unless now he had 
Some ground to rely on, 
He never would be 
Thus bold as a lion. 
But there’s more than we see 
Some cause for his courage ; at least, it is clear, 
The man’s disposition knows nothing of fear. 
But the cause from which the battle at the first began to brew 
Now you mustinform the Chorus. This by all means you will do. 
Strep. I will then proceed to mention whence our quarrel first arose, 
For when we were supping gladly, just as each among you knows, 
First I bade him take his harp and sing Simonides’ stave— 
“ The Ram, ah how the ram was shorn’’—when he at once began to rave, 
Vowing it was out of date, quite old fashioned at a meal, 
Over wine to play and sing like a woman grinding meal. 
Pheid. At the time deserved you not a good trampling on and beating, 
Calling out for songs as if grasshoppers at table treating ? 
Strep. Yes—and what he now is saying, he asserted at the time here, 
And Simonides, he said too, was a miserable rhymer ; 
And indeed I hardly could—still I tried the knave to stand— 
And proceeded next to bid him take at least his bough in hand, 
And some AEschylus repeat me, when he straight refused to do it, 
Crying, I suppose, I fancy Aischylus a first-rate poet, 
Rough and rugged, unconcocted, full of bombast, swell, and noise, 
Upon which you can’t imagine how my stomach ’gan to rise. 
Still I bit my lips, and kept my rage down, and says I, However, 
Tell me some, whate’er they are, of your new things, sharp and clever. 
When a tale Euripidean straight he sung me—how a brother 
Lived in incest with his sister, born, thou monster, of one mother ! 
This I could endure no longer; but began at once to strap him 
With abuses thick and threefold—when, as it was like to happen, 
Word ’gainst word we flung and bandied—after which he leaped upon me, 
And kept on to bang and buffet, pound and throttle, choke and stun me. 
Pheid. And for hating Euripides should I not maul you?— 
That great sage. 
Strep. He a sage! Oh, what name can I call you! 
But another licking 
I shall have for speaking. 
Pheid. Yes, by Jove! I'll serve it, 
And you’ll well deserve it. 
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Strep. How, deserve it! Shameless monster! I who brought you up till 
breeched, : 
While you muled, and lisped, and prattled, understanding all you wished— 
If you cried for bree I heard it straight, and gave you drink to take— 
When you asked for mammy, mammy, I would come and bring you cake— 
Soon as you began to cry, wanting something, to the door 
I would take you out, and holding, set you down my lap before. 
And now when I was calling 
For mercy, and bawling 
Till ’'m ready to burst, 
You held by my throat, 
And would not take me out 
To the door, thou accurst! 
But, throttling and choking, 
Have made me my cloak in, 
All at once and my worst. 
Chorus. I suspect now the heart of each son 
Is leaping to hear what he’ll say; 
For if this one, such acts having done, 
Shall gain by his talking the day, 
The skins of the old 
I wouldn’t them hold 
At the price they would fetch 
Of peasepod or vetch. 
Thine’s the work, of reasons novel, oh, thou mover and rebutter, 
Some persuasive art to seek so to seem the truth to utter! 
Pheid. Ob, how nice to be acquainted with new matters, sharp and wise! 
And our old established customs find one’s able to despise! 
I for my part, when I thought of nought but riding and of raking, 
Could not for my life together put three words without mistaking ; 
But since this my friend has taught me from my fancy to dislodge it, 
And I’m versed in subtle gnomés, reasons, quibbles, quirks, and logic, 
Soon I think to show the right one 
Has our fathers’ backs to smite on. 
Strep. Ride, then ride, by Jove! for me, it were better, by this token, 
Horses four at once to keep, than be horsed myself and broken. 
Pheid. But to that part of the question I will turn from whence you 
tore me, 
And I'll ask you, when a boy, did you use the whip hand o’er me? 
Strep. Yes, I did in pure geod-will, caring for your weal. 
Pheid. Now answer, 
Is it not quite fair for me by beating also when a man, sir, 
So to show you my affection; since to beat one means regard? 
For, can it be fair that your back should by blows remain unscarred, 
And that mine should not; and yet I’m a freeman good as you. 
Shall boys suffer thus, and think you fathers shall not suffer too? 
Strep. What now ? 
Pheid, You will next assert this is held a boy’s vocation, 
But that grey beards are twice over boys I’|| show in refutation; 
And it sure is fair that older men should suffer more than young— 
In proportion as their years have less excuse for going wrong. 
Strep. But that we should thus be treated no where is the law or notion. 
Pheid. Was not he, then, a mere man first who set this law in motion, 
Just as you and I? and talking to the ancients he evinced it— 
What less right have I, I pray, a new law to make against it ? 
For all future sons their fathers in return to whip and beat, 
And the blows we had before the law was made we all remit, 
And allow them to you freely to have paid them on us gratis. 
Then the cocks and other creatures, just consider what their state is, 
How their fathers they retort on—yet in what respect do these 
Us surpass, except that statutes make they not, nor pass decrees, 
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Strep. Why then, since the cocks to copy in all points you try and search, 
Why not on the dunghill feed too ? why not sleep upon a perch ? 

Pheid, Oh, the case is not the same, man—not e’en Socrates would say. 

Strep. Look here, then, and beat me not, or you'll blame yourself some day. 

Pheid. How ? 


Strep. Since I've aright at present you to punish as my son, 
And you'll punish your’s, if ever you've a child. 
Pheid. But, if I’ve none, 


All my blows will pass for nothing—you will die, and mock and cheat me. 
Strep. 1, for my part, fellow grey beard, think he proves the right to beat me, 
And methinks we should concede now to our boys their proper due, 
For it’s fair that we should suffer if unrighteous things we do. 
Pheid. But attend—one other gnome. 
Strep. Yes, for else my fate is sure. 
Pheid. Yet, perchance, you'll grieve no longer, but think light of all before. 
Strep, How now ? explain what good from this you'll be to me conveying. 
Pheid. Y\l beat my mother, just as you. 
Sirep. What’s that—what’s that you're saying ? 
Why, here’s an evil worse than t’other. 
Pheid. But what if, with my Minor Logic, 
I prove to you, 
By reasons true, 
That it is good to beat one’s mother ? 
Sirep. What else? but, if you gain your project, 
There’s nothing shall bind you 
From throwing yourself, 
With Socrates, into the bottomless gulf, 
And your logical craft behind you. 
This, ye Clouds, I have suffered through you as the causes, 
By confiding to you all my troubles and losses. 
Chorus. Thou art thyself the cause of this thy beating, 
For having turned thyself to vice and cheating. 
Strep. Why did ye not then tell me what I was doing, 
But urged on an old countryfied man to his ruin? 
Chor. Thus still we act, whenever we behold 
One of unrighteous longings, bad and bold, 
Till we have plunged him into ill, and given 
That awful lesson—fear the wrath of Heaven. 
Strep. Deary me—it’s a hard case, ye Clouds, but quite fit, ° 
For it was not the thing to endeavour to cheat 
Men of money I borrowed. Now, thou dearest boy, 
Contrive how that Cherephon—wretch—to destroy, 
And Socrates, too, 
Come with me, dearest, do— 
They, who cheat us both into all these disasters. 
Pheid. But I never could venture to maltreat my masters. 
Strep. Do—do ; respect Jove the Patroan. 
Pheid. Oh, good. 
Look there—Jove the Patroan—you're old as the flood— 
Is there a Jove at all ? 
Strep. Yes, there is. 
etd. No such thing, 
Since Whirlpool has driven Jove out, and is king. ; 
Strep. He has not; but I then thought this Whirlpool, this bow], 
Was Jupiter's self. Oh, to be such a fool 
To take you for a God, a mere morsel of delf! 
Pheid. Then keep to your folly, and rave by yourself. 
Strep. Wo's me for my madness. I sure was distracted, 
When at Socrates’s word e’en the Gods I ejected. 
Yet oh! Hermes, beloved, don’t in anger abuse me, 
Nor ruin me quite, but forgive and excuse me, 
Though a babbling old fool, I went wrong in my mind, 
But give me advice whether straight I should find 
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An indictment, and sue him, or what else you please— (A pause. 
Right advice! to forbid any botching of pleas, 
You urge burning the house down as quick as we can— 
The babblers, the praters! Here, Xanthias, my man, 
Fetch a ladder—come out—a spade—don’t stand aloof, 
Mount this puzzle-pate thought-house, and down with the roof. 
[He climbs the roof of the house, and begins to pull it down. 
Come faster and faster, 
If you love your own master, 
Till you tumble them down, 
The house on their crown, 
And here quick—I’m delighted, 
Fetch a torch ready lighted, 
Aud I'll make them pay 
For their doings this day, 
Though they humbug like fury. 


Enter a Disciple of Socrates. 
Hollo! men, I adjure you. 
Strep. It’s your time, friend Flambeau, 
To try what you can do, 
And send lots of fire out. 

Dis. Man, what are you about? 

Strep. What about? what but hewing 
With the beams of your attic 
A slight subtle chat. 

Dis. Good God! what’s he at? 

Who’s this ruffian, this villain, 
Setting fire to the ceiling ? 

Strep. It’s the person whose cloak 
You stole with your crook. 

Dis. You'll kill us, you wretch. 

Strep. This is just what I wish, 

Unless my good axe 
In its efforts relax, 
And my hopes disappoint, 
Or I first break a joint, 
Or my neck by a fall. 
Enter Socrates. 
Ho! you man on the wall. 
Fellow, what are you doing ? 

Strep. Air pacing, and the sun intently viewing. 

Soc. Good God, I shall choke 
With the ashes and smoke. 

And I—there’s a crash— 
Shall be burnt to an ash. 

Strep. Yes—for what had ye done all the Gods to decry, 
And the moon’s privy secrets and motions to spy? 
Hunt, pell, knock them down, boys, for many a reason, 
But most knowing well ’gainst the Gods their high treason. 

Chorus. Lead ye off, for fair enough 
Has our choir its part enacted. 
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“ A PLEASANT enough article, but 
the subject somewhat stale,” some 
where or other remarked a “ small 
critic, wielding his delicate pen” 
pro and con * The Doctor, Dose 
First,” in our July Number. The 
book was absolutely more than a 
year old, and, to our sand-blind 
friend, seemed in the distance to be- 
long to the Retrospective Review. 
To our eyes it looked fine as a new 
risen star. Stale! Why, a book is 
not like a quartern loaf. It is—with 
reverence be it spoken—the bread 
of life. A loaf gets mouldy and 
musty in a few days, but after the 
lapse of centuries a book is fresh as 
on the day it was born. The Read- 
ing Public’s appetite for novelty is 
diseased, and, if any thing could 
humble ourselves in our own eyes, 
it would be to know that she had 
recourse periodically to our pages 
for its gratification. But proud and 
happy are we that she is not a sub- 
scriber. Our circulation is in an- 
other sphere. The Reading Private 
—God bless her!—is our bosom 
friend—ay, in millions of hap 
homes all over the habitable globe 
we are hugged to her heart by day 
—at night—we confess it without a 
blush—we lay down our head by 
hers on the same pillow—‘* The 
world forgetting, by the world for- 
got”—and slide away in our em- 
bracement adown one or other of 
the delightful descents without 
number numberless, leading into the 
divine Land of Dreams. 

It must not be supposed from this 
that we have a poor opinion of the 
daily and weekly literary papers. 
Quite the contrary. We love some 
—like many—and hate none of 
them—nor are we on any occasion 
annoyed by the agility with which 
their editors and contributors, one 
and all of them, are sure constantly 
to spring upon every new work, 
and tear out its heart, its lights and 
liver—its pluck for the insatiable 
maw of the Reading Public. It 
might be otherwise were we too 
purveyors for that gluttonness to 
whom the grave is anepicure. But 


she for whom we provide is a 
healthful creature, who never once 
in all her life painfully experienced 
either hunger or thirst. Her meat 
is manna and her drink isdew. We 
have but to gather that in baskets 
and this in cups, and she duly re- 
ceives the offering from our hands 
with a benediction. How sweet is 
Nature’s service! Our wages are in 
our work, and it is only on reflec- 
- that we know we are waxing 
0 

Is not this truly the character of 
Maga? One number may be more 
delightful than another, though you 
know not well why, just as it is 
with the days in spring. But no 
anxiety is felt with regard to any 
one of them an hour before the 
dawning—each seems the first of a 
new series—and if one is merry as 
Saturday, mayhap the next is serene 
as Sabbath! 

You must not call this vanity, for 
we are poor in spirit and humble in 
heart. Our vanity is of an entirely 
different kind. We are vain—there 
is no use in denying it—of our per- 
sop, but not of our mind. That we 
are one of the fineét looking elderly 
gentlemen extant we are not 80 
firmly assured, as not to feel happy 
in having our belief in that fact con- 
firmed by yours—and therefore you 
cannot well praise our appearance 
beyond the reach of our sympathies. 
What a majestic figure! What a 
noble brow! Expressions such as 
these, overheard by us in a whisper, 
confirm the truth of that revelation 
which sometimes, as we stand be- 
fore our mirror, our heart sinks to 
fear may be apocryphal—and many 
a time have we resolved to have our 
picture painted by Pickersgill, and 
hung up in the Temple of Fame. 
But nothing the world can say will 
ever persuade us that we are a great 
genius. We are what is far better— 
an excellent creature—but rather 
deficient in intellectuals—talents, as 
they are called, we have few or none, 
but Nature has been gracious to 
us in giving us intuitions of truths 
—our soul opens its eye and sees— 
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and the material and the moral world 
are full to overflowing with images 
of beauty and of love. From ear- 
liest boyhood—as Schiller would 
have written in English— 


** All lived to me—the bee, the flower ; 
Fo me the murmuring fountain sung ; 
What feels not, felt—so strong a power 
Of life; my life o’er all had flung!” 


Has not all this for many years been 

visible in the work over which it 
may not be so truly said that we 
have presided, as that we have in- 
spired it? Our own contributions 
would make, we believe, consider- 
ably upwards of a hundred octavo 
volumes, printed in the usual style ; 
and we have seen it said that here 
there has been great waste. Of 
what? If good and genial thoughts 
and feelings of ours have flowed 
over so many thousand pages, we 
cannot think they have been lost. 
By what other channels could they 
have been less ostentatiously circu- 
lated? In what other way more 
kindly offered to the sympathies 
of our beloved brethren of every 
degree? All that may have been 
worthless, or of little worth, will 
thus as surely as in any other way, 
and to ourselves more pleasingly, 
slip into oblivion ; and if aught there 
be which deserves the preservation 
of memury, she will not let it die 
because it lives now in such humble 
sheets —for though published in 
numbers, 


“« A book’s a book for a’ that "— 


and there are perennials (oh! are 
they types, Maga! even of Thee!) 
that flower many times a-year—nay, 
that are in flower all the year 
through—and yet live many years— 
as thou mayst continue to do—in 
sunshine and in storm—long after 
the hands that now tremble as they 
tend thee have been resolved into 
the dust! 

It will not be easy to find such 
anothereditor. Your editor is some 
times a pompous prig of a pretender, 
who has acquired, nobody knows 
how, some literary reputation, and 
in his own coterie is considered a 
man of fine taste, sound judgment, 
and great erudition—out of it no- 
body, or a dunce. Sometimes he 
is a celebrated writer, who from in- 
dolence, or timidity, or exhaustion, 
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writes no more, but rules by the 
“magic of a name.” Or he is a 
scribbler. One or two editors there 
are now—accomplished for their 
task. To none of these classes do 
we belong. Yet, tiresome as he 
often is—how popular is old Chris- 
topher North! In Maga, nobody 
presumes to imitate him —out of 
Maga, nobody does any thing else; 
but what caricatures ! 

People have strange notions about 
periodicals. The wiser sort know 
that Maga grows. But the unini- 
tiated foolishly believe that she is 
composed of voluntary contribu- 
tors, and these anonymous. The 
Balaam Box is fondly imagined 
by many to be an airy nothing— 
whereas it is as big as the chest in 
the Castle that contains the Scottish 
Regalia—and, though not more at 
present than half-full, its contents 
would bring a hundred pounds, if 
eold, for mere snuff paper—double 
that sum if disposed of for copy to 
set up a new periodical. Some of 
the contributors to the Balaam Box 
have for many years persisted in 
once a month requesting us to return 
their articles, while they have per- 
sisted in, once a-month, sending them 
to that bourne from which no travel- 
ler can be reasonably expected to 
return. Others have a melancholy 
pleasure—a mournful pride in the 
conviction, that no volcano will ever 
throw up the ashes, in which live 
their wonted fires, from that crater. 
Since the 1822 there has been no 
eruption—and the spiders, as if ut- 
terly forgetful of that dreadful day, 
have woven their webs along the 
walls, so that you might gather it in 
handfuls from the very brink of the 
Balaam. 

Hundreds accompany their con- 
tributions with a request that they 
may be inserted in the—next Num- 
ber! How very modest! Were they 
all accepted—and drawn for inser- 
tion by lot—he would have reason 
to hug himself on his good fortune, 
whose appearance in our pages 
might be thought to come within the 
verge of possibility towards the mid- 
dle of next century. On an average, 
we ship by the twenty-fourth of the 
month. By the fifteenth, on an ave- 
rage, the last sheet—which is some- 
times the first—must be at press. 
How else could Maga be duly pub- 
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lished in London? Yet countless 
troops of contributors, whose arti- 
cles reach us after Maga has passed 
the Swin, express a hope of seeing 
themselves in that very Number ! 
Calculating young men! We have 
not had, for many years, any “ No- 
tices to Correspondents.” Yet scores 
of scribblers continue to solicit ac- 
knowledgement in our, “ usual No- 
tices to Correspondents,” and tell 
us they will anxiously look for their 
initials—should any thing prevent 
the insertion of their lucubrations in 
our “ Next Number.” Politics and 
criticism we keep in our own hands 
—and the hands of a few friends. 
All mankind may see that with half 
an eye—yet is our London parcel 
sometimes like a cheese. Nay, the 
anonymous send us Nocrgs! and we 
have shuddered to see Christopher 
every inch a Cockney. The tide of 
verse never ebbs— 


“ They roll not back, though Canute gives 
command ;” 


but Juckily the water never reaches 
above our instep, and we walk dry- 
shod among the partans ! 

Not one man ina million can write 
a tolerable review. We know no 
reviewer who comes within a hun- 
dred miles of ourselves in giving the 
idea of a work. Yet, hitherto we 
have given no adequate idea of “ The 
Doctor.” But then how pleasant 
were our extracts! With the finest 
feeling and the nicest discrimination 
we selected the best bits in the first 
volume, and so Dove-tailed them 
that the variegated composition was a 
beautiful specimen of a whole—and 
eke in itself a whole, displaying the 
rare genius of the author whoever 
he may be, and in whatever name he 
may rejoice. No need now to re- 
mind you by recapitulation of the 
birth and boyhood of “ our hero.” 
That household, so exquisitely de- 
scribed, is not to be forgotten; you 
remember that young Daniel was an 
apothecary’s apprentice at Doncas- 
ter—and may still be wondering 
why the “statesman” chose that 
profession for his only son, instead 
of letting him live on his hereditary 
acres like his simple forefathers. 
You shall now hear why. 

“Tf George Herbert’s Temple, or his 
Remains, or his life by old Izaak Walton, 
had all or any of them happened to be 
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among those few but precious books which 
Daniel prized so highly and used so well, 
it is likely that the wish of his heart 
would have been to train up his son fora 
priest tothe temple. But soit was that 
none of his reading was of a kind to give 
his thoughts that direction ; and he had 
not conceived any exalted opinion of the 
clergy from the specimens which had 
fallen in his way. A contempt which 
was but too general had been brought 
upon the order by the ignorance or the 
poverty of a great proportion of its mem- 
bers. The person who served the hum- 
ble church which Daniel dutifully at- 
tended was almost as pure as a capuchine, 
and quite as ignorant. This poor man 
had obtained in evil hour from some easy 
or careless bishop a license to preach. 
It was reprehensible enough to have or-« 
dained one who was destitute of every 
qualification that the office requires ; the 
fault was still greater in promoting bim 
from the desk to the pulpit. 

‘** A very great scholar’ is quoted by 
Dr Eachard, as saying ‘ that such preach- 
ing asis usual isa hinderance of salvation 
rather than the means to it.” This was 
said when the fashion of conceited preach- 
ing which is satirized in Frey Gerundio, 
had extended to England; and though 
that fashion has so long been obsolete, 
that many persons will be surprised to 
hear it had ever existed among us, it may 
still reasonably be questioned whether 
sermons such as they commonly are, do 
not quench more devotion than they kin- 
dle. 

**My lord! put not the book aside in 
displeasure! (I address myself to what- 
ever Bishop may be reading it.) Un- 
biassed I will not call myself, for I am a 
true and orthodox churchman, and have 
the interests of the church zealously at 
heart, because I believe and know them 
to be essentially and inseparably connect- 
ed with those of the commonwealth. 
But I have been an attentive observer, 
and, as such, request a hearing. Receive 
my remarks as coming from one whose 
principles are in entire accord with your 
lordship’s, whose wishes have the same 
scope and purport, and who, while he 
offers his honest opinion, submits it with 
proper humility to your judgment. 

** The founders of the English Church 
did not intend that the sermon should in- 
variably form a part of the Sunday ser- 
vices. It became so in condescension to 
the Puritans, of whom it has long been 
the fashion to speak with respect, instead 
of holding them up to the contempt and 
infamy and abhorrence which they have 
so richly merited. They have been ex- 
tolled by their descendants and successors 
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as models of patriotism and piety; and 
the success with which this delusion had 
been practised is one of the most remark- 
able examples of what may be effected by 
dint of effrontery and persevering false- 
hood. 

** That sentence I am certain will not 
be disapproved at Fulham or Lambeth. 
Dr Southey, or Dr Phillpots might have 
written it. 

‘* The general standard of the clergy 
has undoubtedly been very much raised 
since the days when they were not allow- 
ed to preach without a license for that 
purpese from the ordinary. Neverthe- 
less it is certain that many persons who 
are in other, and more material respects 
well, or even excellently qualified for the 
ministerial functions, may be wanting in 
the qualifications for a preacher. A man 
may possess great learning, sound princi- 
ples and good sense, and yet be without 
the talent of arranging and expressing his 
thoughts well in a written discourse : he 
may want the power of fixing the atten- 
tion, or reaching the hearts of his hear- 
ers; and in that case the discourse, as 
some old writer has said in serious jest, 
which was designed for edification turns 
to tedification. The evil was less in Ad- 
dison’s days when he who distrusted his 
own abilities, availed himself of the com- 
position of some approved divine, and 
was not disparaged in the opinion of his 
congregation, by taking a printed volume 
into the pulpit. This is no longer prac- 
tised ; but instead of this, which secured 
wholesome instruction to the people, ser- 
mons are manufactured for sale, and sold 
in manuscript, or printed in a cursive 
type imitating manuscript. The articles 
which are prepared for such a market, 
are for the most part copied from obscure 
books, with more or less alteration of lan- 
guage, and generally for the worse; and 
so far as they are drawn from such 
sources they are not likely to contain any 
thing exceptionable on the score of duc- 
trine: but the best authors will not be re- 
sorted to, for fear of discovery, and there- 
fore when these are used, the congrega- 
tion lose as much in point of instruction, 
as he who uses them ought to lose in self. 
esteem. 

** But it is more injurious when a more 
scrupulous man composes his own dis- 
courses, if he be deficient either in judg- 
ment or learning. He is then more likely 
to entangle plain texts than to unravel 
knotty ones ; rash positions are sometimes 
advanced by such preachers, unsound ar- 
guments are adduced by them in support 
of momentous doctrines, and though these 
things neither offend the ignorant and 
careless, nor injure the well-minded and 
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well-informed, they carry poison with 
them when they enter a diseased ear, It 
cannot be doubted that such sermons act 
as corroboratives for infidelity. 

‘* Nor when they contain nothing that 
is actually erroneous, but are merely un- 
improving, are they in that case altogether 
harmless. They are not harmless if they 
are felt to be tedious. They are not 
harmless if they torpify the understand- 
ing : a chill that begins there may extend 
to the vital regions. Bishop Taylor (the 
great Jeremy) says of devotional books 
that ‘ they are in a large degree the occa- 
sion of so great indevotion as prevails 
among the generality of nominal Chris- 
tians, ‘being,’ he says, ‘ represented naked 
in the conclusions of spiritual life, with- 
out or art or learning ; and made apt for 
persons who can do nothing but believe 
and love, not for them that can consider 
and love.’ This applies more forcibly to 
bad sermons than to commonplace bvoks 
of devotion; the book may be laid aside 
if it offend the reader's judgment, but the 
sermon is a positive infliction upon the 
helpless hearer. 

“ The same bishop,—and his name 
ought to carry with it authority among 
the wise and the good, has delivered an 
opinion upon this subject, in his admi- 
rable Apology for Authorized and Set 
Forms of Liturgy. ‘ Indeed,’ he says, ‘if 
I may freely declare my opinion, I think it 
were not amiss, if the liberty of making 
sermons were something more restrained 
than it is; and that such persons only 
were intrusted with the liberty, for whom 
the church herself may safely be respon- 
sive,—that is, men learned and pious ; and 
that the other part, the vulgus cleri, 
should instruct the people out of the fuun- 
tains of the church and the public stock, 
till by so long exercise and discipline in 
the schools of the prophets they may also 
be intrusted to minister of their own unto 
the people. This I am sure was the 
practice of the primitive church. 

** *T am convinced,’ said Dr Johnson, 
* that I ought to be‘at divine service 
more frequently than I am ; but the pro- 
vocations given by ignorant and affected 
preachers too often disturb the mental 
calm which otherwise would succeed to 
prayer. Iam apt to whisper to myself 
on such occasions, How can this illite- 
rate fellow dream of fixing attention, 
after we have been listening to the sub- 
limest truths, conveyed in the most chaste 
and exalted language, throughout a li- 
turgy which must be regarded as the 
genuine offspring of piety impregnated 
by wisdom !’—* Take notice, however,’ 
he adds, ‘ though I make this confession 
respecting myself, I do not mean to re- 
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commend the fastidiousness that some- 
times leads me to exchange congregational 
for solitary worship.’ 

‘* The saintly Herbert says, 


«« ¢ Judge not the preacher, for he is thy judge ; 

If thou mislike him thou conceiv'st him not. 

God calleth preaching folly. Do not grudge 

To pick out treasures from an earthen pot. 

The worst speak something gvod. If all want 
sense 

God takes a text and preacheth patience. 


He that gets patience and the blessing which 
Preachers conclude with, hath not lost his pains.’ 


This sort of patience was all that Daniel 
could have derived from the discourses of 
the poor curate; and it was a lesson of 
which his meek and benign temper stood 
in no need. Nature had endowed him 
with this virtue, and this Sunday’s disci- 
pline exercised without strengthening it. 
While he was, in the phrase of the reli- 
gious public, sitding under the preacher, 
he obeyed to a certain extent George 
Herbert’s precept,—that is, he obeyed it 
as he did other laws, with the existence of 
which he was unacquainted,— 


* Let vain or busy thoughts have there no part ; 
na thy plough, thy plots, thy pleasure 
thither. 


Pleasure made no part of his speculations 
at any time. Plots he had none. For the 
plough,—it was what he never followed 
in fancy, patiently as he plodded after 
the furrow in his own vocation. And 
then fer worldly thoughts they were 
not likely in that place to enter a mind, 
which never at any time entertained 
them. But to that sort of thought (if 
thought it may be called) which cometh 
as it listeth, and which, when the mind 
is at ease and the body in health, is the 
forerunner and usher of sleep, he certainly 
gave way. The curate’s voice past over 
his ear like the sound of the brook with 
which it blended, and it conveyed to him 
as little meaning and less feeling. During 
the sermon, therefore, he retired into him- 
self, with as much or as little edification, 
as a Quaker finds at a silent meeting.” 
We are told that what Daniel saw 
of the Laz, and what he heard of 
the Zan1 (how like the word-play 
of the Laureate!) prevented him 
from even forming a wish to edu- 
cate his son for a north country 
cure, which would have been all the 
preferment that lay within his view. 
He might have been reminded in 
vain even of Latimer. The law and 
lawyers were his abhorrence; but he 
felt a degree of respect amounting 
almost to reverence for the healing 
art, which is connected with so many 
mysteries of art and nature. Then 
Peter Hopkins was an ancient friend, 
and a man after his own heart. 
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Though he had lived in the reigns 
of George I. and IL, he was neither 
Whig nor Tory, Hanoverian nor Ja- 
cobite. When he drank the King’s 
health with any of his neighbours, 
he never troubled himself with con- 
sidering which | was intended, 
nor to which side of the water their 
good wishes were directed. There 
was something of the same temper 
in his religion. He was a sincere 
Christian, and had he been born to 
attendance at the mass or the meet- 
ing- house, would have been equally 
sincere in his attachment to either 
of those extremes. For his whole 
mind was in bis profession. Both 
he and his wife were at this time 
well stricken in years; they had no 
children, and no near kindred on 
either side; and being both kind- 
hearted people, the liking which 
they soon entertained toward Da- 
niel for his docility, his simplicity of 
heart, and his never-failing good- 
humour, ripened into a settled affec- 
tion. Young Daniel was almost as 
happy with them as he had been in. 
his father’s house. We have been 
using unawares almost the Biogra- 
pher’s very words—but here is a 
passage that must not be mutilated 
—a specimen of perfect English. 


‘* Whatever strengthens our local at- 
tachments is favourable both to individual 
and national character. Our home,— 
our birth-place,—our native land,—think 
for a while what the virtues are which 
arise out of the feelings connected with 
these words; and if thou hast any intel- 
lectual eyes thou wilt then perceive the 
connexion between topography and pa- 
triotism. 

‘* Show me a man who cares no more 
for one place than another, and I will 
show you in that same person one who 
loves nothing but himself. Beware of 
those who are homeless by choice! You 
have no hold on a human being whose 
affections are without a tap-rovt. The 
laws recognise this truth in the privileges 
which they confer upon freeholders ; and 
public opinion acknowledges it also, in 
the confidence which it reposes upon 
those who bave what is called a stake in 
the country. Vagabond and rogue are 
convertible terms; and with how much 
propriety any one may understand who 
knows what are the habits of the wander- 
ing classes, such as gipsies, tinkers, and 
potters. 

‘* The feeling of local attachment was 
possessed by Daniel Dove in the highest 
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degree. Spurzheim and the crazyolo- 
gists would have found out a bump on 
his head for its local habitation ;—letting 
that quackery pass, it is enough for me 
to know that he derived this feeling from 
his birth as a mountaineer, and that he 
had also a right to it by inheritance, as 
one whose ancestors had from time imme- 
morial dwelt upon the same estate. Smile 
not contemptuously at that word, ye 
whose domains extend over more square 
miles than there were square roods upon 
his patrimony! To have held that little 
patrimony unimpaired, as well as unen- 
larged, through so many generations, im- 
plies more contentment, more happiness, 
and a more uniform course of steadiness 
and good conduct, than could be found in 
the proudest of your genealogies ! 

“The most sacred spot upon earth to 
him was his father’s hearth-stead. Rhine, 
Rhone, Danube, Thames or Tiber, the 
mighty Ganges or the mightier Maranon, 
ever Jordan itself, affected his imagina- 
tion less than the Greta, or Wease as he 
was wont to call it, of his native fields ; 
whose sounds in his boyhood were the 
first which he heard at morning and the 
last at night, and during so many peace- 
ful and happy years made as it were an 
accompaniment to his solitary musings, 
as he walked between his father’s house 
and his schoolmaster’s, to and fro. 

** Next to that wild river Wease, whose 
visible course was as delightful to the eye 
and ear, as its subterranean one was to 
the imagination, he loved the Don. He 
was not one of those refined persons who 
like to lessen their admiration of one ob- 
ject by comparing it with another. It 
entered as little into his mind to depre- 
ciate the Don because it was not a moun- 
tain stream, as it did into Corporal Trim’s 
or Uncle Toby’s to think the worse of 
Bohemia because it has no sea-coast. 
What if it had no falls, no rapids or 
resting-places, no basins whose pellucid 
water might tempt Diana and the Ore- 
ades to bathe in it; instead of these the 
Don had beauties of its own, and utilities 
which give to such beauties when com- 
bined with them an additional charm. 
There was not a more pleasing object in 
the landscape to his eyes than the broad 
sail of a barge slowly moving between 
the trees, and bearing into the interior of 
England the produce of the Baltic, and 
of the East and West. 

** The place in the world which he 
loved best was Ingleton, because in that 
little peaceful village, as in his childhood 
it was, he had once known every body 
and every body had known him; and all 
his recollections of it were pleasurable, 
till time cast over them a softening but 
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a pensive hue. 
loved Doncaster. 
“© And wherefore did he thus like Don. 
caster? Fora better reason than the epi- 
grammatist could give for not liking Dr 
Fell, though perhaps many persons have 
no better than that epigrammatist bad in 
this case, for most of their likings and 
dislikings. He liked it because he must 
have been a very unreasonable man if he 
had not been thankful that his lot had 
fallen there—because he was aseful and 
respected there, contented, prosperous, 
happy; finally, because it is a very like- 
able place, being one of the most com- 
fortable towns in England: for it is 
clean, spacious, in a salubrious situation, 
well-built, well-governed, has no manu- 
factures, few poor, a greater proportion 
of inhabitants who are not engaged in 
any trade or calling, than perhaps any 
other town in the kingdom, and more- 
over it sends no members to parliament.” 


[Oct. 
But next to Ingleton he 


We should like to have written 
that—but we cannot say the same of 
the following hundred pages or 
thereabouts, which were felt by us 
—do what we could to prevent it— 
very, very wearisome—let us say it 
at once—insufferably stupid. They 
must have been indited as a cunning 
if not cruel experiment on the 
Christian virtue of patience. We 
verily believe we are the only man 
living who has read them—and offer 
to bet a barrel of oysters with any 
sporting character of a literary turn, 
that he does not perform the distance 
at one sitting without sleep. The 
sentences are almost all short, for 
the writer is never long-winded, yet 
he has contrived, by some strange 
skill, to make them produce the ef- 
fect of the most excessive tedious- 
ness—with this difference, that for 
one long yawn which every studious 
person, when engaged in the peru- 
sal of even a favourite author, must 
often have felt to be a relief to that 
state of suffering out of which it ex- 


pands, we were here subjected to an - 


unintermitting succession of short 
yawns, that so far from soothing, ir- 
ritated even our placid temper, and 
if inflicted on the jaws of an ordina- 
ry mortal, would infallibly drive him 
to some act of desperation. 

Perhaps it may be felt by some 
that the beginning of what follows is 
rather sleepy—but we promise them, 
if they will not give way, amuse- 
ment from the agreeable gossip in 
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the extract—and then how touching 
the close! 


‘* The great frost commenced in the win- 
ter of that year; and with the many long- 
ing lingering thoughts which Daniel cast 
towards his home, a wish was mingled that 
he could see the frozen waterfall in Wea- 
thercote Cave. 

** It was a remarkable era in Doncaster 
also, beeause the organ was that year erect- 
ed, at the cost of five hundred guineas, raised 
by voluntary subscription among the parish- 
ioners. Harris and Byfield were the build- 
ers, and it is still esteemed one of the best 
in the kingdom. When it was opened, the 
then curate, Mr Fawkes, preached a sermon 
for the occasion, in which, after having rhe- 
torized in praise of sacred music, and touch- 
ed upon the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, 
psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of instru- 
ments, he turned to the organ and apostro- 
phized it thus :—‘ But O what—O what— 
what shall I call thee by? thou divine box 
of sounds ! ” 

‘* That right old worthy Francis Quarles 
of quaint memory,—and the more to be re- 
membered for his quaintness, —knew how to 
improve an organ somewhat better than Mr 
Fawkes. His poem upon one is the first in 
his Divine Fancies, and whether he would 
have it ranked among Epigrams, Meditations, 
or Observations, perhaps he could not him- 
self tell, The reader may class it as he 
pleases, 


* Observe this — : mark but how it goes! 
’Tis not the hand alone of him that blows 

The unseen bellows, nor the hand that plays 
Upon the apparent note-dividing keys, 

That makes these well.composed airs appear 
Before the high tribunal of thine ear. 

They both coucur ; each.acts his several part ; 
The one gives it breath, the other lends it art, 
Man is this organ ; to whose every action 
Heaven gives a breath (a breath without coac- 


tion), 
Without hii h blast we cannot act at all ; 
Without which breath the universe must fall 
To the first nothing it was made of—seeing 
In Him we live, we move, we have our being. 
Thus filled with His diviner breath, and ba: k’t 
With His first power, we touch the keys and act: 
He blows the bellows; as we thrive in skill, 
Our actions prove, like music, good or ill.’ 


The question whether instrumental 
music may lawfully be introduced into the 
worship of God in the churches of the 
New Testament, has been considered by 
Cotton Mather, and answered to his own 
satisfaction and that of his contemporary 
countrymen and their fellow Puritans, in his 
‘ Historical Remarks upon the Discipline 
practised in the Churches of New England.’ 
—*‘ The instrumental music used in the old 
Church of Israel,’ he says, ‘ was an institu- 
tion of God; it was the commandment of 
the Lord by the prophets; and the instru- 
ments are called God's instruments, and in- 
struments of the Lord. Now there is not 
one word of institution in the New Testa- 
ment:for instrumental music in the worship 
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of God. And because the holy God rejects 
all he does not command in his worship, he 
now therefore in effect says to us, J will not 
hear the melody of thy organs. But, on the 
other hand, the rule given doth abundantly 
intimate that no voice is now heard in the 
church but what is significant, and edifying 
by signification; which the voice of instru- 
ments is not.” 

** Worse logic than this and weaker rea- 
soning, no one would wish to meet with in 
the controversial writings of a writer from 
whose opinions he differs most widely. The 
remarks form part of that extraordinary and 
highly interesting work, the Magnalia 
Christi Americana. Cotton Mather is such 
an author as Fuller would have been, if he, 
old English worthy, instead of having been 
from a child trained up in the way he should 
go, had been Calvinisticated till the milk of 
human kindness with which his heart was 
always ready to overflow had turned sour. 

‘* § Though instrumental music,’ he pro- 
ceeds to say, ‘ were admitted and appointed 
in the worship of God under the Old Testa- 
ment, yet we do not find it practised in the 
synagogue of the Jews, but only in the Tem- 
ple. It thence appears to have been a part 
of the ceremonial pedagogy which is now 
abolished ; nor can any say it was a part of 
moral worship. And whereas the common 
usage now hath confined instrumental music 
to cathedrals, it seems therein too much to 
Judaize,—which to do is a part of the anti- 
Christian apostasy,—as well as to paganize. 
If we admit instrumental music in the wor- 
ship of God, how can we resist the imposi- 
tion of all the instruments used among the 
ancient Jews? Yea dancing, as well as 
playing, and several other Judaic actions ?’ 

‘* During the short but active reign of the 
Puritans in England, they acted upon this 
preposterons opinion, and sold the church 
organs, without being scrupulous concerning 
the uses to which they might be applied. A 
writer of that age, speaking of the prevalence 
of drunkenness as a national vice, says, ‘ that 
nothing may be wanting to the height of 
luxury and impiety of this abomination, they 
have translated the organs out of the churches 
to set them up in taverns, chaunting their 
dithyrambics and bestial bacchanalias to the 
tune of those instruments which were wont 
to assist them in the celebration of God’s 
praises, and regulate the voices of the worst 
singers in the world,—which are the English 
in their churches at present.’ 

‘* It cannot be supposed that the organs 
which were thus disposed of, were instru- 
ments of any great cost or value. An old 
pair of organs, (for that was the customary 
mode of expression, meaning a set,—and in 
like manner a pair of cards, for a pack ;) 
—an old pair of this kind belonging to Lam- 
beth church was sold in 1565 for L.1, 10s. 
Church organs, therefore, even if they had 
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not been at a revolutionary price, would be 
within the purchase of an ordinary vintner. 
‘In country parish churches,’ says Mr Denne, 
the antiquary, ‘even where the district was 
small, there was often a choir of singers, 
for whom forms, desks, and books were pro- 
vided ; and they probably most of them had 
benefactors who supplied them with a pair 
of organs that might more properly have been 
termed a box of whistles. To the best of 
my recollection, there were in the chapels of 
some of the colleges in Cambridge, very, 
very indifferent instruments. That of the 
chapel belonging to our old house was re- 
moved before 1 was admitted.’ 

“The use of the organ has occasioned a 
great commotion, if not a schism, among the 
Methodists of late. Yet our holy Herbert 
could call church music the ‘ sweetest of 
sweets ;’ and describe himself when listen- 
ing to it, as disengaged from the body, and 
‘ rising and falling with its wings.’ 

** Harris, the chief builder of the Don- 
caster organ, was a contemporary and rival 
of Father Smith, famous among organists. 
Each built one for the Temple Church, and 
Father Smith's had most votes in its favour. 
The peculiarity of the Doncaster organ, 
which was Harris’s masterpiece, is its having, 
in the great organ, two trumpets and a 
clarion throughout the whole compass; and 
these stops are so excellent, that a celebra- 
ted musician said every pipe in them was 
worth its weight in silver. 

“ Our doctor dated from that year, in his 
own recollections, as the great era of his life. 
It served also for many of the Doncastrians, 
as a date to which they carried back their 
computations, till the generation which re- 
membered the erecting of the organ was ex- 
tinct. 

‘* This was the age of church improvement 
in Doncaster—meaning here by church, the 
material structure. Just thirty years be- 
fore, the church had been beautified and the 
ceiling painted, too probably to the disfigure- 
ment of works of a better architectural age. 
In 1721, the old peal of five bells was re- 
placed with eight new ones, of new metal, 
heretofore spoken of. In 1723, the church 
floor and churchyard, which had both been 
unlevelled by death’s levelling course, were 
levelled anew, and new rails were placed to 
the altar. Two years later the corporation 
gave the new clock, and it was fixed to strike 
on the watch bell—that clock which num- 
bered the hours of Daniel Dove's life 
from the age of seventeen till that of seven- 
ty. In 1736, the west gallery was put up, 
and in 1741, ten years after the organ, a 
new pulpit, but not in the old style ; for 
pulpits, which are among the finest works of 
art in Brabant and Flanders, had degene- 
rated in England, and in other protestant 
countries. 

* This probably was owing, in our own 
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country, as much to the prevalence of Purie 
tanism, as to the general depravation of taste. 
It was for their beauty or their splendour 
that the early Quakers inveighed with such 
vehemence against pulpits, ‘many of which 
places,’ saith George Keith in his quaking 
days, ‘as we see in England and many other 
countries, havea great deal of superfluity, 
and vain and superfluous labour and pains of 
carving, painting and varnishing upon them, 
together with your cloth and cushion in 
many places; because of which, and note 
for the height of them above the ground, 
we call them chief places. But as for a 
commodious place above the ground where- 
on to stand when one doth speak in an as- 
sembly, it was never condemned by our 
friends, who also have places whereon to 
stand, when to minister, as they had under 
the law.’ 

** In 1743, a marble communion table was 
placed in the church—(and passing forward 
more rapidly than the regular march of this nar- 
ration, in order to present these ecclesiastical 
matters without interruption)—a set of 
chimes were fixed in 1754—merry be the 
memory of those by whom this good work 
was effected! The north and south galle- 
ries were rebuilt in 1765; and in 17467, 
the church was white-washed, a new reading 
desk put up, the pulpit removed to what 
was deemed a more convenient station, and 
Mrs Neale gave a velvet embroidered cover 
and cushion for it—for which her name is 
enrolled among the benefactors of St 
George’s Church. 

“© That velvet which, when I remember 
it, had lost the bloom of its complexion, 
will hardly have been preserved till now 
even by the dyer's renovating aid: and its 
embroidery has long since passed through 
the goldsmith’s crucible. Sic transit ex- 
cites a more melancholy feeling in me when 
a recollection like this arises in my mind, 
than even the ‘ forlorn hic jacet’ of a ne- 
glected tombstone. Indeed such is the 
softening effect of time upon those who have 
not been rendered obdurate and insensible 
by the world and the world’s law, that I do 
not now call to mind without some emotion 
even that pulpit, to which I certainly bore 
no good-will in early life, when it was my 
fortune to hear from it so many somniferous 
discourses ; and to bear away from it, upon 
pain of displeasure in those whose displea- 
sure to me was painful, so many texts, 
chapter and verse, few or none of which 
had been improved to my advantage. ‘ Public 
sermons’—(hear! hear! for Martin Luther 
speaketh!) ‘ public sermons do very little 
edify children, who observe and learn but 
little thereby. It is more needful that they 
be taught and well instructed with diligence 
in schools; and at home that they be er- 
derly heard and examined in what they have 
learned. This way profiteth much ; it is 
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indeed very wearisome, but it is very neces- 
sary.” May I not then confess that no turn 
of expression, however felicitous—no collo- 
cation of words, however emphatic and beau- 
tiful—no other sentences whatsoever, al- 
though rounded, or pointed for effect with 
the most consummate skill, have ever given 
me so much delight, as those dear phrases 
which are employed in winding up a ser- 
mon, when it is brought to its long-wished- 
for close. 

“* It is not always, nor necessarily thus ; 
nor ever would be so if these things were 
ordered as they might and ought to be. 
Hugh Latimer, Bishop Taylor, Robert 
South, John Wesley, Robert Hall, Bishop 
Jebb, Bishop Heber, Christopher Benson, 
your hearers felt no such tedium ! when you 
reached that period it was to them like the 
cessation of a strain of music, which while 
it lasted had rendered them insensible to the 
lapse of time. 

*©¢] would not,’ said Luther, ‘ have 
preachers torment their hearers and detain 
jhem with long and tedious preaching.’” 


The Doctor’s biographer has a 
mortal antipathy—we had almost 
said so have we—to long sermons. 
They should never, he thinks, fall 
short of fifteen minutes, and seldom 
extend to half an hour. Mr Bacon 
—of whom more anon—generally 
abridged from some good old divine. 
His own compositions, he tells us, 
were few, and only upon points on 
which he wished carefully to exa- 
mine and digest his own thoughts, 
or which were peculiarly suited to 
some or other of his hearers. His 
whole stock might be deemed scanty 
in those days—but we are assured 
that there was not one in it which 
would not well bear repetition, and 
the more observant of his congrega- 
tion liked that they should be re- 
peated. We have never had the 
good fortune to meet with the 
“ Monitor for Young Ministers,” but 
from the specimen quoted, we 
should suppose it must be full of 
the soundest advice. In it young 
ministers are earnestly advised long 
to refrain from preaching their own 
productions. Why? In the first 
place, simply because not one in a 
hundred can write a good sermon— 
and secondly, because it is not pos- 
sible that he can be competent to 
preach it with effect—his youth and 
youthful manner being fatal to effect, 
except on girls and unmarried ladies 
of a certain age, whom so to move 
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is not the chief end of a sermon. 
What, then, ought the young minis- 
ter to do? Preach the divines. 
What subject in the Christian reli- 
gion have they not illuminated ? 

any of their works are so neglect- 
ed, that, in availing himself of the 
treasures of their wisdom, he need 
be under no fear of detection; for 
the Monitor says, “they are become 
almost new ground for our genera- 
tion. To these he may freely re- 
sort.” On no account must he think 
that his own efforts are fit for the 
public ear. On some new or occa- 
sional emergences, indeed, he may 
be under the necessity of trying his 
hand at a suitable discourse, and of 
making the best patchwork of it he 
can; but, during the Jong run, he 
must stick to “the wisest and the 
best of men, the weight of whose 
little fingers, in argument or instruc- 
tion, will be greater than his own 
loins, even at his highest maturity.” 
How is he to do, then, on reaching 
his highest maturity? The same 
argument seems to demand that he 
shall still hold by the little fingers of 
the giants. Fair play, however, is a 
jewel. And, surely, neither the Mo- 
nitor for Young Ministers, nor the 
Biographer of the Doctor, would se- 
riously advise younkers to pass off 
for their own “the numerous works 
which men of the greatest learning 
and piety have left behind them for 
our assistance and edification.” If 
his “very youth and youthful man- 
ner, both in his style of writing and 
in his delivery, must preclude him 
from being effective,” how is a lad 
to get over the difficulty of his deli- 
very when preaching a screed of 
one of the wisest and best of men, 
the weight of whose little fingers in 
argument and instruction is greater 
than his own loins? He must an- 
nounce the name of the divine on 
whom he draws at sight, or let his 
congregation understand, by some 
preconcerted signal, when he is 
about to spout a bit of his own com- 
position. 

There may be more difficulty in 
settling this question than appears 
on the surface—but there can be 
none whatever in this injunction— 
be short. True, a preacher may be 
at once short and soporific; still 
when, on awaking, you perceivefrom 
your watch that you cannot well 
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have been sleeping above a quarter 
of an hour—the whole sermon having 
occupied just twenty minutes—you 
not only forgive him, but witha grate- 
ful heart see him descending from 
the pulpit. It is a mistake to think 
that people like a long sermon be- 
cause it affords opportunity as well 
as temptation for a long sleep. They. 
would rather enjoy half an hour's 
slumber in their own parlour, than a 
whole hour’s in their own pew; for 
general as the practice is, we are all 
conscious of a certain indecorum in 
public sleeping; and not one man in 
a hundred, on partially recovering 
from his stupor, that is not seen to 
colour with confusion of face, and 
* to startle like a guilty thing surpri- 
sed” at the unexpected Amen. 

In Scotland, young preachers are 
much more ambitious than in Eng- 
land. They must all be eloquent; 
and it is rare to hear one of them, 
who seems not, in spite of all his 
fervour, to care more about the style 
of his sermon than the state of your 
soul. Yetis the word salvaation in 
every other sentence, and with the 
curls sedulously arranged on his tem- 
ples the dandy is declamatory on the 
most awful mysteries on which the 
grey-haired sitter in the shade medi- 
tates and is mute. Crowds go to the 
kirk or to the theatre to see some 
new performer—and no words of 
ours can do justice to “ one particu- 
lar star.” When may we hope to see 
this crying evil abated? And how, 
think you, in Scotland do we choose 
our clergymen? Competitors suc- 
ceed each other in the pulpit—each 
fires off his sermon—and the audience 
decide by vote which is the success- 
ful discharge. This is our system! 

There is some questionable matter 
in the following quaint extract—but 
with some limitations and modifica- 
tions we believe it might be made all 
right. 


“¢ He that learns of young men,’ says 
Rabbi Jose Bar Jehudab, ‘is like a man 
that eats unripe grapes, or that drinks 
wine out of the wine-press; but he that 
learneth of the ancient, is like a man that 
eateth ripe grapes, and drinketh wine 
that is old.’ 

** It was not in pursuance of any ju- 
dicious advice like this, that Mr Bacon 
followed the course here pointed out, but 
from his own good sense and natural hu- 
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mility. His only ambition was to be 
useful; if a desire may be called ambi- 
tious which originated in the sincere 
sense of duty. To think of distinguish- 
ing himself in any other way, would for 
him, he well knew, have been worse than 
an idle dream. The time expended in 
composing a sermon as a perfunctory of- 
ficial business, would have been worse 
than wasted for himself, and the time 
employed in delivering it, no better than 
wasted upon his congregation. He was 
especially careful never to weary them, 
and therefore never to preach any thing 
which was not likely to engage their at- 
tention, and make at least some present 
impression. His own sermons effected 
this, because they were always composed 
with some immediate view, or under the 
influence of some deep and strong feeling: 
and in his adopted ones, the different man- 
ner of the different authors produced an 
awakening effect. Good sense is as often 
to be found among the illiterate, as 
among those who have enjoyed the op- 
portunities of education. Many of his 
hearers who knew but one meaning of the 
word style, and had never beard it used 
in any other, perceived a difference in the 
manner of Bishops Hall, and Sanderson, 
and Jeremy Taylor, of Barrow, and 
South and Scott, without troubling them- 
selves about the cause, or being in the 
slightest degree aware of it. 

‘“ Mr Bacon neither undervalued his pa- 
rishioners, nor overvalued the good which 
could be wrought among them by direct 
instruction of this kind. While he used 
perspicuous language, he knew that they 
who listened to it would be able to 
follow the argument; and as he drew 
always from the wells of English unde- 
filed, he was safe on that point. But 
that all even of the adults would listen, 
and that all even of those who did, would 
do any thing more than hear, he was too 
well acquainted with human nature to 
expect. 

“* A woman in humble life was asked 
one day on the way back from church, 
whether she had understood the sermon; 
a stranger had preached, and his discourse 
resembled one of Mr Bacon’s neither in 
lengtb nor depth. ‘ Wud I hae the pre- 
sumption ?’ was her simple and content- 
ed answer. The quality of the discourse 
signified nothing to her; she had done 
her duty, as well as she could, in hearing 
it; and she went to her house justified 
rather than some of those who had at- 
tended to it critically ; or who had turn- 
ed to the text in their Bibles, when it 
was given out. 


“ * Well Mr Jackson,’ said his Minis- 
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ter, walking homeward after service, 
with an industrious labourer, who was 
a constant attendant; ‘ well, Mr Jack- 
son, Sunday must be a blessed day of 
rest for you, who work so hard all the 
week! And you make a good use of the 
day, for you are always to be seen at 
church!’ § Ay, sir,’ replied Jackson, 
‘it is indeed a blessed day; I works 
hard enough all the week; and then I 
comes to church o’ Sundays, and sets me 
down, and Jays my legs up, and thinks 
o’ nothing.’ 

** Let my candle go out in a stink, 
when I refuse to confess from whom I 
have lighted it.’ The author to whose 
little book I am beholden for this true 
anecdote, after saying ‘ Such was the 
religion of this worthy man,’ justly adds, 
‘and such must be the religion of most 
men of his station. Doubtless, it is a 
wise dispensation that it is so. For so 
it has been from the beginning of the 
world, and there is no visible reason to 
suppose that it can ever be otherwise.’ 

“* ¢Tn spite,’ says this judicious writer, 
‘ of all the zealous wishes and efforts of 
the most pious and laborious teachers, 
the religion of the bulk of the people must 
and will ever be little more than mere 
habit, and confidence in others. This 
must of necessity be the case with all 
men, who from defect of nature or edu- 
cation, or from other worldly causes, 
have not the power or the disposition to 
think ; and it cannot be disputed that the 
far greater number of mankind are of 
this class. These facts give peculiar 
force to those lessons which teach the 
importance and efficacy of good example 
from those who are blessed with higher 
qualifications ; and they strongly demon- 
strate the necessity that the zeal of those 
who wish to impress the people with the 
deep and awful mysteries of religion, 
should be tempered by wisdom and dis- 
cretion, no less than by patience, for- 
bearance, and a great latitude of indul- 
gence for uncontrollable circumstances, 
They also call upon us most powerfully 
to do all we can to provide such teachers, 
and imbue them with such principles as 
shall not endanger the good cause by over 
earnest efforts to effect more than, in the 
nature of things, can be done; or disturb 
the existing good by attempting more 
than will be borne, or by-producing hy- 
pocritical pretences of more than can be 
really felt.’ ”” 


“The Doctor” is the most ram- 
bling biography that ever was writ- 
ten; but not so our Articles, which 
keep him to the even or uneven te- 
nor of his way, in spite of all digres- 
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sion. “Tis thus we clarify his 
course, till the orbit is only a little 
less bright than the orb. “ Why, my 
dear North, I read through both vo- 
lumes, as I thought (there is now a 
third), and never caught a glimpse 
of the Doctor. In your Article I 
saw him large as life.” “Read the 
book again, my dear Tim, by the 
light of that Article—hark back— 
and then leaving Ingleton, come with 
us to Doncaster, and thou wilt find 
it hard to say which is the more de- 
lightful place, and containeth the 
more pleasant people. Here comes 
an.’ 


‘* Daniel had then completed his twenty- 
second year. Every summer he paid a 
month’s visit to his parents; and those 
were happy days, not the less so to all 
parties because his second home had become 
almost as dear to him as his first. Guy did 
not live to see the progress of his pupil ; he 
died a few months after the lad had been 
placed at Doncaster, and the delight of 
Daniel’s first return was overclouded by this 
loss. It was a severe one to the elder 
Daniel, who lost in the Schoolmaster his 
only intellectual companion. 

**T have sought in vain for Richard Guy’s 
tombstone in Ingleton churchyard. That 
there is one there can hardly, I think, be 
doubted ; for if he left no relations who re- 
garded him, nor perhaps effects enough of 
his own to defray this last posthumous and 
not necessary expense ; and if Thomas Gent 
of York, who published the old poem of 
Flodden Field from his transcript, after his 
death, thought he required no other monu- 
ment, Daniel was not likely to omit this last 
tribute of respect and affection to his friend. 
But the churchyard, which, when his mor- 
tal remains were deposited there, accorded 
well with its romantic site, on a little emi- 
nence above the roaring torrent, and with 
the then retired character of the village, and 
with the solemn use to which it was conse- 
crated, is now a thickly-peopled burial- 
ground. Since their time manufactures 
have been established in Ingleton, and 
though eventually they proved unsuccessful, 
and were consequently abandoned, yet they 
continued long enough in work largely to 
increase the population of the churchyard. 

Amid so many tombs the stone which mark- 
ed poor Guy’s resting-place might escape 
even a more diligent search than mine. 
Nearly a century has elapsed since it was set 
up: in the course of that time its inscrip- 
tion not having been retouched, must have 
become illegible to all but an antiquary’s 
poring and practised eyes; and perhaps to 
them also unless aided by his tracing tact, 
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and by the conjectural supply of connecting 
words, syllables or letters: indeed the stone 
itself has probably become half interred, as 
the earth around it has been disturbed and 
raised. Time corrodes our epitaphs, and 
buries our very tombstones. 

** Returning pensively from my unsuc- 
cessful search in the churchyard to the little 
inn at Ingleton, I found there upon a sam- 
pler, worked in 1824 by Elizabeth Brown, 
aged 9, and framed as an ornament for the 
room which I occupied, some lines in as 
moral a strain of verse as any which I had 
that day perused among the tombs. And 
I transcribed them for preservation, think- 
ing it not improbable that they had been 
originally composed by Richard Guy for the 
use of his female scholars, and handed down 
for a like purpose, from one generation to 
another. This may be only a fond imagi- 
nation, and perhaps it might not have occur- 
red to me at another time; but many com- 
positions have been ascribed in modern as 
well as ancient times, and indeed daily are 
80, to more celebrated persons, upon less 
likely grounds, These are the verses— 

e ‘ : 

Asthe dist effort ofan infant's hands. 
And as her fingers on the sampler move, 
Engage her tender heart to seek thy love; 
With thy dear children may she have a part, 
And write thy name thyself upon her heart.’ ”’ 

Up to this time Dan was no Doc- 
tor. But Peter Hopkins was willing 
that he should go to Leyden and 
take his degree; and Old Daniel, 
too, was willing his beloved son 
should do so, for he was well read 
in the history of the War in the Ne- 
therlands down to the year 1608, 
and all its events. There was none 
which had so strongly affected his 
imagination as the siege of Leyden. 
The patient fortitude of the be- 
sieged—says the Biographer—and 
their deliverance, less by the exer- 
tions of man (though no human ex- 
ertions were omitted) than by the 
special mercy of Him whom the ele- 
ments obey, and in whom they had 
put their trust, were, in the strong 
and pious mind of Daniel, things of 
more touching interest than the tra- 
gedy of Haarlem or the wonders of 
military science and of courage dis- 
played at the siege of Antwerp. On 
that theme our friend descants with 
great fervour of spirit—and thus it 
was that Dan left Doncaster for 
Leyden. 


** The elder Daniel saw in the marked 
improvement of his son at/every yearly visit 
more and more cause to be satisfied with 


himself for having given him such a desti- 
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nation, and to thank Providence that the 
youth was placed with a master whose 
kindness and religious care of him might 
truly be called fatherly. There was but 
one consideration which sometimes inter- 
fered with that satisfaction, and brought 
with it a sense of uneasiness. The Doves 
from time immemorial had belonged to the 
soil as fixedly as the soil had belonged to 
them. Generation after generation they 
had moved in the same contracted sphere, 
their wants and wishes being circumscribed 
alike within their own few hereditary acres. 
Pride, under whatever form it may show 
itself, is of the devil: and though family 
pride may not be its most odious manifesta- 
tion, even that child bears a_ sufficient 
ugly likeness of its father. But family 
feeling is a very different thing, and may 
exist as strongly in humble as in high life. 
Naboth was as much attached to the vine- 
yard, the inheritance of his fathers, as 
Ahab could be to the throne which had been 
the prize, and the reward, or punishment, of 
his father Omri’s ambition. 

‘* This feeling sometimes induced a doubt 
in Daniel whether affection for his son had 
not made him overlook his duty to his fore- 
fathers ;—whether the fixtures of the land 
are not happier and less in the way of evil 
than the movables ;—whether he had done 
right in removing the lad from that station 
of life in which he was born, in which it 
had pleased God to place him; divorcing 
him as it were from his paternal soil, and 
cutting off the entail of that sure indepen- 
dence, that safe contentment, which his 
ancestors had obtained and preserved for 
him, and transmitted to his care to be in 
like manner by him preserved and handed 
down. The latent poetry which there was 
in the cld man’s heart made him sometimes 
feel as if the fields and the brook, and the 
hearth and the graves reproached him for 
having done this! But then he took shel- 
ter in the reflection that he had consulted 
the boy’s true welfare, by giving him 
opportunities of storing and enlarging his 
mind; that he had placed him in the 
way of intellectual advancement, where he 
might improve the talents which were com- 
mitted to his charge, both for his own bene- 
fit and for that of his fellow-creatures. Cer- 
tain he was that whether he had acted wise- 
ly or not, he had meant well. He was con- 
scious that his determination had not been 
made without much and anxious delibera- 
tion, nor without much and earnest prayer ; 
hitherto, he saw, that the blessing which he 
prayed for had followed it, and he endea- 
voured to make his heart rest in thankful and 
pious hope that that blessing would be con- 
tinued.  Wouldst thou know,’ says 
Quarles, ‘ the lawfulness of the action which 
thou desirest to undertake, let thy devotion 
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recommend it to divine blessing. If it be 
lawful thou shalt perceive thy heart encou- 
raged by thy prayer ; if unlawful thou shalt 
find thy prayer discouraged by thy heart. 
That action is not warrantable which either 
blushes to beg a blessing, or, having suc- 
ceeded, dares not present a thanksgiving.’ 
Daniel might safely put his conduct to this 
test ; and to this test in fact his own healthy 
and uncorrupted sense of religion led him, 
though probably he had vever read these 
golden words of Quarles the Emblemist. 

‘¢ Tt was therefore with no ordinary de- 
light that our good Daniel received a letter 
from his son, asking permission to go to Ley- 
den, in conformity with his master’s wishes, 
and there prosecute his studies long enough 
to graduate as a doctor in medicine. Mr 
Hopkins, he said, would generously take 
upon himself the whole expense, having 
adopted him as his successor, and almost as 
a son; for as such he was treated in all re- 
spects, both by him and by his mistress, who 
was one of the best of women. And indeed 
it appeared that Mr Hopkins had long enter- 
tained this intention, by the care which he 
had taken to make him keep up and improve 
the knowledge of Latin which he had ac- 
quired under Mr Guy. 

“‘ The father’s consent, as might be sup- 
posed, was thankfully given; and accord- 
ingly Daniel Dove, in the twenty-third year 
of his age, embarked from Kingston upon 
Hull for Rotterdam, well provided by the 
care and kindness of his benevolent master 
with letters of introduction and of credit ; 
and still better provided with those religious 
principles which, though they cannot insure 
prosperity in this world, insure to us things 
of infinitely greater moment—good conduct, 
peace of mind, and the everlasting reward of 
the righteous.” 


At Leyden Dan took his degree, 
and fell in love with a Burgemees- 
ter’s daughter. He often sat near 
her—not in the same but an adjacent 
pew, in the English Presbyterian 
kirk—and “ God forgive me!” he 
used to say, after the lapse almost of 
half a century, “ for every Sunday 
while she was worshipping her 
Maker, I used to worship her.” The 
Doctor used also to say that his love 
for her was in two respects like the 
small-pox— for he took it by ino- 
culation, and having taken it, he was 
secured from ever having the dis- 
ease in a more dangerous form.” 
We cannot say we clearly under- 
stand the meaning of “ inoculation” 
here ; but we do feel the meaning of 
this—“ having frequent and unob- 
served opportunity of observing her 
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lovely face, the countenance became 
fixed so perfectly in his mind, that 
even after the lapse of forty years 
he was sure, he said, that if he had 
possessed a painter's art he could 
have produced her likeness,—and 
having her beauty thus impressed 
upon his imagination, any other ap- 
peared to him only as a foil to it, 
during that part of his life when he 
was so circumstanced that it would 
have been an act of imprudence for 
him to run in Jove.” And here his 
biographer waxeth witty after his 
own fashion, and smiles to think how 
many of his readers when they are 
reading this chapter aloud in a do- 
mestic circle, will bring up at the 
expression running in love. “ Amo- 
rosa who flies into love—and Ama- 
tura who flutters as if she were about 
to do the same—and Amoretta who 
dances into it—(poor creatures! God 
help them all three )—and Amanda— 
Heaven bless her! who will be led 
to it gently and leisurely along the 
path of discretion, they all make a 
sudden stop at the words.” The Doc- 
tor fell in love with the Burgemeester’s 
daughter, and his biographer saith 
so advisedly—for Dan himself could 
not have been more surprised if 
“ missing his way in a fog, and sup- 
posing himself to be in the Breede- 
straat of Leyden where there 
is no canal, he had fallen into 
the water; nor could he have 
been more completely over head 
and ears at once. A man falls in 
love, just as he falls down stairs. It 
is an accident perhaps—and very 
probably a misfortune; something 
which he neither intended, nor fore- 
saw, nor apprehended. But when 
he runs in love, it is as when he runs 
in debt ; it is done knowingly and 
intentionally, and very often rashly 
and foolishly, even if not ridiculous. 
ly, miserably, and ruinously.” Be- 
sides falling in love, and running in 
love—and flying in love, and walk- 
ing in love—there is catching love— 
and the Doctor, a good many years 
after the affair at Leyden, took a 
severe affection of that kind. Where 
the love is imprudent—that is, when 
marriage ought not to be—our mo- 
ralist holds there must be some de- 
gree of culpable imprudence in 
catching it, because the danger is 
always to be apprehended, and may 
in most cases be avoided. But 
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sometimes the circumstances may 
be such as leave no room for cen- 
sure, even when there may be most 
cause for compassion—and such was 
the Doctor’s case with poor Lucy 
Bevan. Marriages that are made up 
at watering-places are mostly—says 
our gnostic—‘ of the running sort.” 
To such in general he wguld prefer 
—on the score of probabi¥ity of hap- 
piness to the parties—“ a plain busi- 
ness of bargain and sale.” And the 
reason he gives for that preference 
shows a profound insight into the 
character of Englishwomen. “ The 
man who is married for mere worldly 
motives, without a spark of affection 
on the woman’s part, may neverthe- 
less get, inevery worldly sense,a good 
wife ; and while Englishwomen con- 
tinue to be what, thank Heaven, they 
are, he is likely to do so; but when 
a woman is married for the sake of 
her fortune, the case is altered, and 
the chances are five hundred to one 
that she marries a villain, or at best 
a scoundrel.” Thou Heiress! good 
as bright, remember the beadsman’s 
say, and no thorn shall ever find 
its way into the peaceful pillow on 
which lies beside thine the head of 
thy Lord and Master. 

But who was poor Lucy Bevan? 
We must tell you—though by giving 
this passage in the Doctor's life, we 
disturb the chronological order of 
our article. By and by you shail 
know who was Deborah Bacon— 
whose name you see here—but 
mean-while a few words will suffice 
for Lucy. 


“He had attended poor Lucy Bevan 
from the eighteenth year of her age, when 
a tendency to consumption first mani- 
fested itself in her, till the twenty- fifth, 
when she sunk under that slow and in- 
sidious malady. She, who for five of 
those seven years, fancied herself during 
every interval, or mitigation of the dis- 
ease, restored to health, or in the way of 
recovery, had fixed her affections upon 
him. And he who had gained those 
affections by his kind and careful attend- 
ance upon a case of which he soon saw 
cause to apprehend the fatal termination, 
becoming aware of her attachment as he 
became more and more mournfully con- 
vinced that no human skill could save 
her, found himself unawares engaged in 
a second passion, as hopeless as his first. 
That had been wilful ; this was equally 
against his will and his judgment: that 
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had been a folly, this was an affliction. 
And the only consolation which he found 
in it was, that the consciousness of loving 
aud of being beloved, which made him 
miserable, was a happiness to her as long 
as she retained a hope of life, or was ca- 
pable of feeling satisfaction in any thing 
relating to this world. Caroline Bowles, 
whom no authoress or author has ever 
surpassed in truth and tenderness and 
sanctity of feeling, could relate such a 
stury as it ought to be related,—if stories 
which in themselves are purely painful 
ought ever to be told. I will not attempt 
to tell it:—for I wish not to draw upon 
the reader’s tears, and have none to spare 
for it myself. 

** This unhappy attachment, though he 
never spoke of it, being always but toocer- 
tain in what it must end, was no secret 
to Mr Bacon and his daughter: and when 
death had dissolve] the earthly tie, it 
seemed to them, as it did to himself, that 
his affections were wedded to the dead. 
It was likely that the widower should 
think so, judging of his friend’s heart by 
his own. 


[Oct. 


* Sorrow and Time will ever paint too well 
The lost when hopeless, ali things loved in 
vain.’ 

‘* His feelings upon such a point had 
been expressed for him by a most prolific 
and unequal writer, whose poems, more 
perhaps than those of any other English 
author, deserve to be carefully winnowed, 
the grain, which is of the best quality, 
being now lost amid the heap of chaff. 

‘Lord keep me faithful to the trust 

Which my dear spouse reposed in me: 
To her now dead, preserve me just 
In all that should performed be. 

For though our being man and wife 

Extendeth only to this life, 

Yet neither lite nor death should end 

The being of a faithful friend.’ 
‘* The knowledge that the Doctor’s heart 
was thus engaged at the time of their first 
acquaintance, had given to Deborah’s in- 
tercourse with him an easy frankness 
which otherwise might perhaps not have 
been felt, and could not have been assu- 
med; and the sistcr-like feeling into 
which this had grown, underwent no 
change after Lucy Bevan's death. He 
mean time saw that she was so happy 
with her father, and supposed her father’s 
happiness so much depended upon her, 
that to have entertained a thought of se- 
parating them (even if the suitableness of 
such a marriage in other respects had 
ever entered into his imagination) would 
have seemed to him like a breach of 
friendship. Yet, if Mr Bacon had died 
before he opened his mind to the Doctor 
upon occasion of Joseph Hebblethwaite’s 
proposal, it is probable that one of the 
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first means of consolation which would 
have occurred.to him, would have been 
to offer the desolate daughter a home, to- 
gether with his hand; so well was he 
acquainted with her domestic merits, so 
highly did he esteem her character, and 
so truly did he admire the gifts with 
which Nature had endowed her,— 

* her sweet humour 
That was as easy a3 a calm, and peaceful ; 
All her affections, like the dews on roses, 
Fair as the flowers themselves, as sweet and 

gentle.’”’ 

The exquisite beauty of this pas- 
sage will be more deeply felt on an- 
other perusal, after you have read 
our article to its close. And now, 
should you feel in the least degree 
wearied, lay Maga down—most ra- 
diant of readers—take up thy knit- 
ting, and with thy large soft hazel 
eyes fixed thereon—and fair slim 
fingers mechanically doing their 
work while thy heart is beating 
with the thought of one far away— 
sink through dream and vision of 
thine own—and on thy return from 
paradise resume in our pages a Tale 
of Love. 

“ The rarest,and surely the happiest 
marriages, are between those who 
have grown in love. Take the descrip- 
tion of such a love in its rise and 
progress, ye thousands and tens of 
thousands who have what is called a 
taste for poetry—take it in the sweet 
words of one of the sweetest and love- 
liestof English Poets; and if ye doubt 
upon the strength of my opinion, 
whether Daniel (not the Doctor— 
nor the Hebrew prophet Daniel— 
but the English Poet Daniel) de- 
serves such praise, ask Leigh Hunt, 
or the Laureate, or Wordsworth, or 
Charles Lamb.” We shall not quote 
the old English Poet Daniel, but we 
shall quote—und that too with pure 
delight—the young American Poet- 
ess, Mary Brooks. In the third vo- 
lume of “ Specimens of American 
Poetry” (Boston, 1829) we find it 
thus written :--‘‘ After an examina- 
tion of the first canto (of Zophiel), and 
learning that it did not succeed in this, 
the native country of the writer, Mr 
Southey wrote her a letter, requesting 
that the subsequent cantos might be pub- 
lished in England, and offering to su- 
perintend their introduction to the pub- 
lic. We hope she will not be obliged 
to accept of this foreign hospitality, 
through the indifference or neglect 
of her countrymen.” Perhaps Mr 
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Southey directed the attention of the 
Biographer of the Doctor to Zophiel. 
Here are the four stanzas quoted 
from that poem—the name of which 
is given at the foot of the page, 
without a syllable about the author! 
As Spenser saith, we think we can 
here “ fine footing trace ”—but when 
was our sagacity ever at fault—or 
when did we ever challenge on a 
wrong scent—or follow any scent 
but of the fallow or the red deer ? 


“‘The bard has sung, God never form’d a 
soul 
Without its own peculiar mate, to meet 
Its wandering half, when ripe to crown 
the whole 
Bright plan of bliss, most heavenly, 
most complete! 


‘* But thousand evil things there are that 
hate 
To look on happiness ; these hurt, im- 
pede, 
And leagued with time, space, circum- 
stance, and fate, 
Keep kindred heart from heart, to pine 
and pant and bleed. 


** And as the dove to far Palmyra flying, 
From where her native founts of An- 
tioch beam, 
Weary, exhausted, longing, panting, sigh- 
ing, 
Lights sadly at the desert’s bitter 
stream ; 


‘* So many a soul o’er life's drear desert 
faring, 

Love’s pure congenial spring unfound, 

unquaff'd, 
Suffers, recoils, then thirsty and despair- 
ing 

Of what it would, descends and sips 

the nearest draught.” 

“So sings Maria del Occidente, the 
most impassioned and most imagin- 
ative of all poetesses.’’ The praise 
is high—perhaps extravagant—but 
Southey will not seek to lower it, 
and such words will console and 
elevate her spirit in Cuba’s isle, or 
wherever it now listens to the music 
of the Atlantic wave. 

But before showing how the Doc- 
tor, “grew in love,” his biographer 
judiciously maketh “an attempt to 
remove the unpleasant impression 
produced upon the ladies by the Doc- 
tor’s tie-wig, and his suit of snuff-co- 
loured dittos.” In that chapter—the 
LViI.—he declares “that he mustnot 
allow the feminine part of his read- 
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ers to suppose that the Doctor 
when in his prime of life, was not a 
likeable person in appearance, as 
well as in every thing else, although 
he wore what in the middle of the 
last century was the costume of a 
respectable country practitioner in 
medicine. Though at Leyden he 
could only look at a Burgemeester’s 
daughter as a cat may look at a king, 
there was not a mayor or alderman’s 
daughter in Doncaster who would 
have thought herself disparaged if 
he had fixed his eyes on her, and 
made her a proffer of his hand.” 
He then proceeds to take off the 
aforesaid snuff-colour coat with its 
broad deep cuffs, but allows that the 
waistcoat with its long flaps, and the 
breeches thatbarely reach tothe knee, 
will provoke the merriment of the 
young ladies of our day. It might 
be thought indecorous to proceed 
farther in undressing the Doctor— 
“and if I conceal these (the shorts) 
under a loose morning gown of green 
damask, the insuperable periwig 
would still remain.” Doff it, and 
lo! the slape scence of the Doctor, 
with an equal developement of Idea- 
lity and Philoprogenitiveness and 
Number One. Or, 


** Let me then present him to your 
imagination, setting furth on horseback in 
that sort of weather which no man en- 
counters voluntarily, but which men of 
his profession who practise in the coun- 
try are called upon to face at all seasons 
and all hours. Look at him in a great- 
coat of the closest texture that the looms 
of Leeds could furnish,—one of those 
dreadnuoughts the utility of which sets 
fashion at defiance. You will not ob- 
serve his boot-stockings coming high 
above the knees; the coat covers them ; 
and if it did not, you would be far from 
despising them now. His tie-wig is all 
but hidden under a hat, the brim of 
which is broad enough to answer in some 
degree the use of an umbrella. Look at 
him now, about to set off on some case 
of emergency ; with haste in his expres- 
sive eyes, and a cast of thoughtful anxie- 
ty over one of the most benignant coun- 
tenances that Nature ever impressed with 
the characters of good-humour and good 
sense ! 

“Was he then so handsome? you say. 
Nay, ladies, I know not whether you 
would have called him so: for among 
the things which were too wonderful 
for him, yea, which he knew not, I sus- 


pect that Solomon might have included a 
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woman’s notion of handsomeness in 


man. 


Such, then, was Doctor Daniel 
Dove in the twenty-sixth year of his 
age, settled at Doncaster, “ neither 
married, nor engaged, nor likely to 
be so.” And was it destined that he 
should be the last of his race? He 
thought so—“‘ the speedy extinction 
of his family in his own person was 
often in the Doctor’s mind, and he 
would sometimes touch upon it 
when, in his moods of autumnal 
feeling, he was conversing with those 
persons whom he had received into 
his heart of hearts.” His expres- 
sion of such forebodings occupiesse- 
veral pages, and there are none more 
beautiful in the book; but, never- 
theless, he was born to be a Bene- 
dict—and, pray, who was to be his 
wife? She was, quoth his biogra- 
pher, “a descendant of Noah, and 
of his eldest son Japhet. She was 
allied, however, to Ham in another 
way besides this remote nieceship. 


As how, I pray you, sir? 
Her maiden name was Bacon.” 


Mrs Dove (she is not married yet) 
was the only child of a clergyman, 
who held a small vicarage in the 
West-Riding. Leonard Bacon, her 
father, had been left an orphan in 
early youth. “He was made of 
finest clay, and Nature had tempered 
it with the choicest dews of hea- 
ven.” He had a female cousin about 
three years younger than himself, 
and in like manner an orphan, equal- 
ly destitute, but far more forlorn. 
How they became orphans is pathe- 
tically told—but you must read it in 
the book. Leonard Bacon in due 
time was elected from school to a 
scholarship at —— College Oxford, 
and Margaret Palmer lived with her 
aunt, Miss Trewbody, in Salisbury, 
who was by no means the most 
amiable old maid in the world, 
though a different view of her cha- 
racter was taken by her epitaph. It 
“recorded her as a woman eminent- 
ly pious, virtuous and charitable, 
who lived universally respected, and 
died sincerely lamented by all who 
had the happiness of knowing her. 
This inscription was upon a marble 
shield supported by two Cupids, 
who bent their heads over the edge, 
with marble tears larger than grey 
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eas, and something of the same co- 
our, upon their cheeks. These were 
the only tears which her death had 
occasioned, and the only Cupids 
with whom she had ever any con- 
cern.” We have known a few mild 
old maids, but most of them are bit- 
ter toa lp of acidity that no sugar 
supplied from without can sweeten 
or subdue. No sayings or doings of 
ours—say or do whatever the most 
Christian disposition may suggest as 
most proper for the occasion—can 
soften their rugged fronts. Such an 
one was Miss Trewbody; and her 
chief joy—cards and cordials ex- 
cepted—was to tyrannize in every 
imaginable and unimaginable way 
over her orphan niece, as a fiend 
would do with an angel in its power. 
But that misery was not to last for 
ever—and Leonard came to the res- 
cue of his Margaret. 


‘When Leonard had resided three 
years at Oxford, one of his college friends 
invited him to pass the long vacation at 
his father’s house, which happened to be 
within an easy ride of Salisbury. One 
morning therefore he rode to that city, 
rung at Miss Trewbody’s door, and hav- 
ing sent in his name, was admitted into 
the parlour, where there was no one to 
receive him, while Miss Trewbody ad- 
justed her head-dress at the toilette, be- 
fore she made her appearance. Her feel- 
ings, while she was thus employed, were 
not of the pleasantest kind toward this 
unexpected guest ; and she was prepared 
to accost him with a reproof for his ex- 
travagance in undertaking so long a 
journey, and with some mortifying ques- 
tions concerning the business which 
brought him there. But this amiable 
intention was put to flight, when Leo- 
nard, as soon as she entered the room, 
informed her that having accepted an in- 
vitation into that neighbourhood from 
his friend and fellow-collegian, the son 
of Sir Lambert Bowles, he had taken the 
earliest opportunity of coming to pay his 
respects to her, and acknowledging his 
obligations, as bound alike by duty and 
inclination. The name of Sir Lambert 
Bowles acted upon Miss Trewbody like 
a charm; and its mollifying effect was 
not a little aided by the tone of her ne- 
phew’s address, and the sight of a fine 
youth in the first bloom of manhood, 
whose appearance and manners were such 
that she could not be surprised at the in- 
troduction he had obtained into one of 
the first families in the county. The 
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scowl therefore which she brought into 
the room upon her brow past instantly 
away, and was succeeded by so gracious 
an aspect, that Leonard, if he had not di- 
vined the cause, might have mistaken this 
gleam of sunshine for fair weather. 
“ A cause which Miss Trewbody could 
not possibly suspect, had rendered her 
nephew’s address thus conciliatory. Had 
he expected to see no other person in that 
house, the visit would have been per- 
formed as an irksome obligation, and his 
manner would have appeared as cold and 
formal as the reception which he antici- 
pated. But Leonard had not forgotten 
the playmate and companion with whom 
the happy years of his childhood had been 
passed. Young as he was at their sepa- 
ration, bis character had taken its stamp 
during those peaceful years, and the im- 
pression which it then received was in- 
delible. Hitherto hope had never been 
to him so delightful as memory. His 
thoughts wandered back into the past 
more frequently than they took flight in- 
to the future; and the favourite form 
which his imagination ealled up, was 
that of the sweet child, who in winter 
partook his bench in the chimney cerner, 
and in summer sate with him in the 
porch, and strung the fallen blossoms of 
jessamine upon stalks of grass. The 
snow-drop and the crocus reminded him 
of their little garden, the primrose of 
their sunny orchard-bank, and the blue 
bells and the cowslip of the fields where- 
in they were allowed to run wild and 
gather them in the merry month of May, 
Such as she then was he saw her fre- 
quently in sleep, with her blue eyes, and 
rosy cheeks, and flaxen curls: and in his 
day dreams he sometimes pictured her to 
himself such as he supposed she now 
might be, and dressed up the image with 
all the magic of ideal beauty. His heart, 
therefore, was at his lips when he en- 
quired for his cousin. It was not with- 
out something like fear, and an appre- 
hension of disappointment, that he await- 
ed her appearance; and he was secretly 
condemning himself for the romantic 
folly which he had encouraged, when the 
door opened and a creature came in,— 
less radiant indeed, but more winning 
than his fancy had created, for the loves 
liness of earth and reality was about her. 
‘© © Margaret,’ said Miss Trewbody, 
* do you remember your cousin Leonard?” 
‘¢ Before she could answer, Leonard 
had taken her hand. ‘ ’Tis a long while, 
Margaret, since we parted !—ten years! 
But I have not forgotten the parting,— 
nor the blessed days of our childhood.’ 
** She stood trembling like an aspen 
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leaf, and looked wistfully in his face for 
a moment, then hung down her head, 
without power to utter a word in reply. 
But he felt her tears fall fast upon his 
hand, and felt also that she returned its 
pressure. 

** Leonard had some difficulty to com- 
mand himself, so as to bear a part in con- 
versation with his aunt, and keep his 
eyes and his thoughts from wandering. 
He accepted however her invitation to 
stay and dine with her with undissem- 
bled satisfaction, and the pleasure was 
not a little heightened when she left the 
room to give some necessary orders in 
consequence. Margaret still sate tremb- 
ling and in silence. He took her hand, 
prest it to his lips, and said in a low ear- 
nest voice, ‘dear, dear Margaret!’ She 
raised her eyes, and fixing them upon 
him with one of those looks, the perfect 
remembrance of which can never be ef- 
faced from the heart to which they have 
been addressed, replied in a lower but not 
less earnest tone, ‘dear Leonard!’ and 
from that moment their lot was sealed for 
time and for eternity.” 

There is nothing like that in the 
best of our fashionable novels—yet 
they one and all treat of love—love 
—love. Passionate passages may be 
produced from them in plenty, for 
Colburn and Bentley’s lords and 
ladies, and lords’ gentlemen and 
- ladies’ maids are all persons of the 
finest sensibilities, and with them it 
never rains but it pours. Their loves 
are intense, and usually tend towards 
adultery, which is rarely postponed 
to the end of the first volume. All 
the three volumes are about and 
about it; heroes and heroines alike 
seem to have lost all sympathy for 
the simpler crime. Nothing can be 
more odious. But here all is pure 
in nature—and how profound! No 
delirious and sinful transports — 
no voluptuous temptations sought 
when they might easily have been 
shunned — no wicked plots — no 
weak struggles—no base surren- 
ders—despicable are they all felt to 
be, and degrading to the nobler na- 
ture within us, by the high-souled 
man who gives us here a picture of 
what indeed deserves the holy name 
of Love. “I will not describe 
the subsequent interviews between 
Leonard and his cousin, short and 
broken but precious as they were ; 
nor that parting one in which hands 
were plighted, with the sure and cer- 
tain knowledge that hearts had been 
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interchanged. Remembrance will 
enable some of my readers to por- 
tray the scene, and then perhaps a 
sigh may be heaved for the days that 
are gone: Hope will picture it to 
others—and with them the sigh will 
be for the days that are to come.” 
But we must not stop here. 


‘¢ There was not that indefinite de- 
ferment of hope in this case at which the 
heart sickens. Leonard had been bred up 
in poverty from his childhood: a parsi- 
monious allowance, grudgingly bestowed, 
had contributed to keep him frugal at 
college, by calling forth a pardonable if 
not a commendable sense of pride in aid 
of a worthier principle. He knew that 
he could rely upon himself for frugality, 
industry, and a cheerful as well as a con- 
tented mind. He had seen the miserable 
state of bondage in which Margaret ex- 
isted with her aunt, and his resolution 
was made to deliver her from that bon- 
dage as soon as he could obtain the small- 
est benefice on which it was_ possible for 
them to subsist. They agreed to live 
rigorously within their means, however 
poor, and put their trust in Providence. 
They could not be deceived in each other, 
for they had grown up together; and 
they knew that they were not deceived 
in themselves. Their love had the fresh- 
ness of youth, but prudence and fore- 
thought were not wanting ; the resolution 
which they had taken brought with it 
peace of mind, and no misgiving was felt 
in either heart when they prayed fora 
blessing upon their purpose. In reality 
it had already brought a blessing with 
it; and this they felt; for love when it 
deserves that name produces in us what 
muy be called a regeneration of its own,— 
a second birth,—dimly, but yet in some 
degree resembling that which is effected 
by Divine Love when its redeeming work 
is accomplished in the soul. 

** Leonard returned to Oxford hap- 
pier than all this world’s wealth or this 
world’s honours could have made him. 
He had now a definite and attainable 
hope,—an object in life which gave to 
life itself a value. For Margaret, the 
world no longer seemed to her like the 
same earth which she had till then inha- 
bited. Hitherto she had felt herself a 
forlorn and solitary creature, without a 
friend; and the sweet sounds and plea- 
sant objects of nature had imparted as 
little cheerfulness to her as to the debtor 
who sees green fields in sunshine from 
his prison, and hears the lark singing at 
liberty. Her heart was open now to 
all the exhilarating and all the softening 
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influences, of birds, fields, flowers, vernal 
suns and melodious streams. She was 
subject to the same daily and hourly ex- 
ercise of meekness, patience, and humi- 
lity; but the trial was no longer painful ; 
with love in her heart, and hope and 
sunshine in her prospect, she found even 
a pleasure in contrasting her present con- 
dition with that which was in store for 
her.” 


Well did the editor of the Quarter- 
Jy Review say that there is nothing 
finer than this tale in the English 
language; but he had not seen the 
conclusion—and therefore gave no 
quotation at all— we coming after 
him by a year, can give, with a few 
sentences dropt out of the narrative 
—and a hundred pages that separate 
one part from another—the perfect 
whole. 

‘¢ Leonard was not more than eight- 
and-twenty when he obtained a living a 
few miles from Doncaster. He took his 
bride with him to the vicarage. The 
house was as humble as the benefice, 
which was worth less than L.50 a-year ; 
but it was soon made tbe neatest cottage 
in the country round, and upon a hap- 
pier dwelling the sun never shone. A 
few acres of good glebe were attached to 
it; and the garden was lurge enough to 
afford healthful and pleasurable employ- 
ment to its owners. The course of true 
love never ran more smoothly; but its 
course was short. 

* O how this spring of love rcsembleth 

The uncertain glory of an Apr:} day, 

Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by and by a cloud taies all away !’ 
Little more than five years from the 
time of their marriage had elapsed, be- 
fore a headstone in the adjacent church- 
yard told where the remains of Margaret 
Bacon had been deposited in the 30th 

year of her age. 

“When the stupor and the agony of 
that bereavement had past away, the very 
intensity of Leonard’s affection became a 
source of consolation. Margaret had 
been to him a purely ideal object during 
the years of bis youth; death had again 
rendered her such. Imagination had 
beautified and idolized her then; faith 
sanctified and glorified her now. She 
had been to him on earth all that he had 
fancied, all that he had hoped, all that he 
desired. She would again be so in Hea- 
ven. And this second union nothing 
could impede, nothing corld interrupt, 
nothing could dissolve. I!» had only to 


keep himself worthy of it by cherishing 
her memory, hallowing h‘s heart to it 
while he performed a parent’s duty to 
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their child; and so doing to await his 
own summons, which must one day 

come, which every day was brought 

nearer, and which any day might bring, 

*—— ’Tis the on!y discipline we are bora for ; 

All studies else are but as circular lines, 

And death the centre where they must all meet.’ 

‘* The same feeling which from his 
childhood had refined Leonard's heart, 
keeping it pure and undefiled, had also 
corroborated the natural strength of his 
character, and made him firm of purpose. 
It was a saying of Bishop Andrews that 
‘ good husbandry is gvod divinity ;’ 
‘the truth whereof,’ says Fuller, * no 
wise man will deny.’ Frugality he had 
always practised as a needful virtue, and 
found that in an especial manner it 
brings with it its own reward. He now 
resolved upon scrupulously setting apart 
a fourth of his small income to make a 
provision for his child, in case of ber 
surviving him, as in the natural course of 
things might be expected. If she should 
be removed before him,—for this was an 
event the possibility of which he always 
bore in mind,—he had _ resolved that 
whatever should have been accumulated 
with this intent, should be disposed of to 
some other pious purpose,—for such, 
within the limits to which his poor means 
extended, he properly considered this. 
And having entered on this prudential 
course with a calm reliance upon Provi- 
dence in case his hour should come be- 
fore that purpose could be accomplished, 
he was without any earthly hope or fear, 
—those alone excepted, from which no 
parent can be free. 

“ The child had been christened De- 
borah after ber maternal grandmother, 
fur whom Leonard ever gratefully re- 
tained a most affectionate and reverential 
remembrance. She was a healthy, happy 
creature in body and in mind; at first 

* —— one of those little prating girls, 

Of whom fond parents tell such tedious stories ;’ 
afterwards, as she grew up, a favourite 
with the village school mistress, and with 
the whole parish ; docile, good-natured, 
iively and yet considerate, always gay as 
a lark and busy as a bee. One of the 
pensive pleasures in which Leonard in- 
dulged was to gaze on her unperceived, 
and trace the likeness to her mother. 
*Qh Christ ! 

How that which was the life’s life of our being, 
Can pass away, and we recall it thus !’ 

‘* That resemblance which was strong 
in childhood, lessened as the child grew 
up: for Margaret’s countenance had ac- 
quired a cast of meek melancholy during 
those years in which the bread of bitter- 
ness had been her portion; and when 
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hope came to her, it was that “ hope de- 
ferred’ which takes from the cheek its 
bloom, even when the heart instead of 
being made sick, is sustained by it, But 
no unhappy circumstances depressed the 
constitutional buoyancy of her daughter’s 
spirits. Deborah brought into the world 
the happiest of all nature’s endowments, 
an easy temper and a light heart. Re- 
semblant therefore as the features were, 
the dissimilitude of expression was more 
apparent ; and when Leonard contrasted 
‘in thought the sunshine of hilarity that 
lit up his daughter’s face, with the sort 
of moonlight loveliness which had given 
a serene and saijnt-like character to her 
mother’s, he wished to persuade himself 
that as the early translation of the one 
seemed to have been thus prefigured, the 
other might be destined to live fur the 
happiness of others till a good old age, 
while length of years in their course 
should ripen her for heaven.” 

** In a Scotch village the manse is 
sometimes the only good house, and gene- 
rally it isthe best; almost, indeed, what 
in olden times the mansion used to be in 
an English one. In Mr Bacon’s parish, 
the vicarage, though humble as the bene- 
fice itself, was the neatest. The cottage 
in which he and Margaret passed their 
childhood had been remarkable for that 
comfort which is the result and the re- 
ward of order and neatness; and when 
the reunion which blessed them both, 
rendered the remembrance of those years 
delightful, they returned in this respect 
to the way in which they had been 
trained up, practised the economy which 
they had learned there, and loved to 
think how entirely their course of life, in 
all its circumstances, would be after the 
heart of that person, if she could behold 
it, whose memory they both with equal 
affection cherished. After his bereave- 
ment it was one of the widower’s pensive 
pleasures to keep every thing in the same 
state as when Margaret was living. No- 
thing was neglected that she used to do, 
or that she would have done. The 
flowers were tended as carefully as if 
she were still to enjoy their fragrance 
and their beauty; and the birds who 
came in winter for their crumbs, were 
fed as duly for her sake, as they had 
formerly been by her hands. 

“ There was no superstition-in this, 
nor weakness. Immoderate grief, if it 
does not exhaust itself by indulgence, 
easily assumes the one character, or the 
other, or takes a type of insanity. But 
he had looked for consolation, where, 
when sincerely sought, it is always to 
be found; and he had experienced that 
religion effects in a true believer all that 
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philosophy professes, and more than 
all that mere philosophy can perform. 
The wounds which stoicism would cau- 
terize, religion heels. 

** There is a resignation with which, 
it may be feared, most of us deceive our- 
selves. To bear what must be born, and 
submit to what cannot be resisted, is no 
more than what the unregenerate heart 
is taught by the instinct of animal nature. 
But to acquiesce in the afflictive dispen- 
sations of Providence, — to make one’s 
own will conform in all things to that of 
our Heavenly Father,—to say to Him in 
the sincerity of faith, when we drink of 
the bitter cup, ‘ thy will be done! ’—to 
bless the name of the Lord as much from 
the heart when He takes away, as when 
He gives, and with a depth of feeling of 
which perhaps none but the afflicted 
heart is capable,—this is the resignation 
which religion teaches, this the sacrifice 
which it requires. This sacrifice Leo- 
nard had made, and he felt that it was 
accepted. 

“ Severe, therefore, as his loss had been, 
and lasting as its effects were, it produced 
in him nothing like a settled sorrow, nor 
even that melancholy which sorrow 
leaves behind. Gibbon has said of him- 
self, that as a mere philosopher he could 
not agree with the Greeks, in thinking 
that these who die in their youth are 
favoured by the Gods: Gy & 4&0: Qudotou 
axobvncxs vet. It was because he was 
‘a mere philosopher,’ that he failed to 
perceive a truth which the religious hea- 
then acknowledged, and which is so tri- 
vial, and of such practical value, that it 
may now be seen inscribed upon village 
tombstones. The Christian knows that 
* blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord; even so saith the Spirit.’ And 
the heart of the Christian mourner, in 
its deepest distress, hath the witness of 
the Spirit to that consolatory assurance. 

“In this faith Leonard regarded his 
bereavement. His loss, he knew, had 
been Margaret’s gain. What if she had 
been summoned in the flower of her years, 
and from a state of her connubial happi- 
ness which there had been nothing to 
disturb or to alloy? How soon might 
that flower have been blighted, — how 
surely must it have faded! how easily 
might that happiness have been inter- 
rupted by some of those evils which flesh 
is heir to! And asthe separation was 
to take place, how mercifully had it been 
appointed that he, who was the stronger 
vessel, should be the survivor! Even 
for their child this was best, greatly as 
she needed, and would need, a mother’s 
care. His paternal solitude would supply 
that care, as far as it was possible to 
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supply it; but had he been removed, 
mother and child must have been left to 
the mercy of Providence, without any 
earthly protector, or any means of sup- 
port. 

*“ For her to die was gain; in 
him, therefore, it were sinful to re- 
pine, and of such selfishness and sin his 
heart acquitted him. If a wish could 
have recalled her to life, no such wish 
would ever have by him been uttered, 
nor ever have by him been felt ; certain 
he was that he loved her too well to 
bring her again into this world of insta- 
bility and trial. Upon earth there can 
be no safe happiness. 

§ Ah! male FortUNE devota est arra MANENTI! 

Faliit, et hee nullas accipit ara preces.’ 

‘“* All things here are subject to time 
and mutability : 

§ Quod tibi largd}dedit Hora dextrd, 
Hora furaci rapiet sinistrd.’ 

“* We must be in eternity before we 
can be secure against change. ‘ The 
world,’ says Cowper, ‘upon which we 
close our eyes at night, is never the same 
with that on which we open them in the 
morning.’ ” 


We said that a hundred pages and 
more separate the parts of this affect- 
ing narrative which we have given 
entire—and maby original touches 
occur in them, connected with all 
this happiness, all this sorrow, and 
all this resignation, and preparing us 
to expect, in the writer’s good time, 
the completion of one of the most 
beat tiful illustrations ever conceived 
of the holiest of human affections. 
For instance—* The name Leonard 
was consecrated to him by all his 
dearest and fondest recollections. 
He had been known by it on his 
mother’s knees, and in the humble 
cottage of that aunt who had been 
to him a second mother; and by 
the wife of his bosom, his first, last, 
and only love. Margaret had never 
spoken to him, never thought of 
him, by any other name. From the 
hour of her death no human voice 
ever addressed him by it again. He 
never heard himself so called, ex- 
cept in dreams. It existed only in 
the dead letter; he signed it me- 
chanically in the course of business, 
but it had ceased to be a living 
name.” These most touching sen- 
tences are thus introduced :—* Some 
of the South American tribes, among 
whom the Jesuits laboured with 
such exemplary zeal, and who take 
their several appellations (as most 
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names were originally derived) from 
beasts, birds, plants, and other visi- 
ble objects, abolish, upon the death 
of every individual, the name by 
which he was called, and invent an- 
other for the thing from which it 
was taken, so that their language, 
owing to this curiously inconvenient 
custom, is in a state of continual 
change. An adoption almost as 
complete with regard to the person 
had taken place in the present in- 
stance.” Aut Montesinos aut Dia- 
bolus. And the one or other of those 
two distinguished personages, im- 
mediately after bringing tears into 
our eyes, speaks of men prefixing 
handles to their names, and tacking 
tails to them—changing or droppin 
them—being Doctored, Professored, 
Sir Johned, my Lorded, and so on— 
and concludes with his friend’s own 
words. “ We all moult our names 
in the natural course of life. I was 
Dan in my father’s house, and should 
still be so with my uncle William 
and Mr Guy, if they were still living. 
Upon my removal to Doncaster my 
master and mistress called me Da- 
niel, and my acquaintances Dove. 
In Holland I was Mynheer Duif. 
Now Lam the Doctor, and not among 
my patients only—friends, acquaint- 
ances, and strangers, address me by 
this appellation; even my. wife calls 
me by no other name; and I shall 
never be any thing but the Doctor 
again, till 1 am registered at my 
burial by the same names as at my 
christening.” 

Mr Bacon had lived with his wife 
for five years—she died in her thir 
tieth year—and he was then in his 
thirty-third, with one daughter. And 
did he never think of marrying 
again? Never. “ Hislove for Mar- 
garet might be said to have begun 
with her life, and it lasted as long 
as her own. No thought of a second 
marriage ever entered his mind; 
though in the case of another per- 
son, his calm views of human na- 
ture and of the course of life, would 
have led him to advise it.” These 
are simple words, but in their so- 
lemnity they carry conviction into 
our hearts of the truth they utter. 
Some strange, even absurd opinions 
are seriously vented in these volumes, 
but all the feelings are right in them- 
selves, and of themselves take the 
best expression that words can sup- 
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ply. Thus—* the character of a 
constant mourner is sometimes in- 
troduced in romances of the ear- 
lier and nobler class; but it is rare 
in those works of fiction, and in- 
deed it is not common in what has 
happily been called the romance 
of real life. Let me, however, re- 
strict this assertion within its proper 
bounds. What is meant to be here 
asserted (and it is pertinent to this 
part of our story) is, that it is 
not common for any one who has 
been left a widow, or widower, early 
in life, to remain so always out of 
pure affection to the memory of the 
dead, unmingled with any other con- 
sideration or cause. Such constan- 
cy can be found only where there is 
the union of a strong imagination 
and a strong heart—which perhaps 
‘is a rare union; and if to these a 
strong mind be united, the effect 
would probably be different. It 
is only in a strong imagination that 
the deceased object of affection can 
retain so firm a hold, as never to be 
dispossessed from it by a living one ; 
and when the imagination is thus 
possessed, unless the heart be strong, 
the heart itself, or the intellect is 
likely to give way. A deepsense of 
religion would avert the latter alter- 
native; but I will not eay that it is 
any preventive against the former.” 

Nineteen years past by, and during 
them all the widower was indeed a 
pastor, and cared for his flock. Thus 
living for ever in the eye of his great 
taskmaster, how could he be other- 
wise than happy? ‘The passages in 
which his occupations are detailed 
contain an epitome of the duties of 
a clergyman placed as he was—and 
nothing can be more engaging than 
the picture of the performance of 
those duties—pervaded as it is with 
that spirit of peace and love which 
breathes no where but in the religion 
of Christ. 

Nineteen years have passed—and 
is Deborah Bacon a beautiful girl? 
Ay, as beautiful as her mother was 
—though of the beauty of the one or 
of the other the biographer, so far 
as we remember, hath not said a 
word. Ebenezer Elliot speaks of 
“the glad May morning of my Han- 
nah’s face’”’—a line that will live 
for ever—and let us apply it to De- 
borah’s, that you may better feel the 
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full meaning of this short scene be- 
tween the Doctor and his patient. 


‘When Deborah was about nineteen, 
the small-pox broke out in Doncaster, 
had soon spread over the surrounding 
country, occasioning every where a great 
mortality. At that time inoculation had 
very rarely been practised in the pro- 
vinces ; and the prejudice against it was 
so strong that Mr Bacon, though con- 
vinced in his own mind that the practice 
was not only lawful but advisable, re- 
frained from having his daughter inocu- 
lated till the disease appeared in his own 
parish. He had been induced to defer 
it during her childhood, partly because 
he was unwilling to offend the prejudices 
of his parishioners, which he hoped to 
overcome by persuasion and reasoning 
when time aud opportunity might fa- 
vour; still more because he thought it 
unjustifiable to introduce such a disease 
into his own house, with imminent risk 
of communicating it to others, which 
were otherwise in no danger, in which 
the same preparations would not be 
be made, and where consequently the 
danger would be greater. But when the 
malady had shown itself in the parish, 
then he felt that his duty as a parent re- 
quired him to take the best apparent 
means for the preservation of his child; 
and that as a pastor also it became him 
now, in his own family, to set an exam- 
ple to his parishioners. 

“* Deborah, who had the most perfect 
reliance upon her father’s judgment, and 
lived in entire accordance with his will 
in all things, readily consented ; and seem- 
ed to regard the beneficial consequences 
of the experiment to others with hope, ra- 
ther than to look with apprehension to it 
for herself. Mr Bacon therefore went to 
Doncaster and called upon Dr Dove. 
‘Ido not,’ said he, ‘ask whether you 
would advise me to have my daughter 
inoculated ; where so great arisk is to 
be incurred, in the case of an only child, 
you might hesitate to advise it. But if 
you see nothing in her present state of 
health, or in her constitutional tenden- 
cies, which would render it more than 
ordinarily dangerous, it is her own wish 
and mine, after due consideration on my 
part, that she should be committed to 
your care,—putting our trust in Provi- 
dence.’ 

“ Hitherto there had been no acquaint- 
ance between Mr Bacon and the Doc- 
tor, farther than that they knew each 
other by sight and by good report. This 
circumstance led to a growing intimacy. 
During the course of his attendance the 
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Doctor fell in friendship with the father, 
and the father with him. 

“«Did he fall in love with his pa- 
tient ?’ 

“© © No, ladies.’ 

* You have already heard that he once 
fell in Jove, and how it happened. And 
you have also been informed that he 
caught love once, though I have not told 
you how, because it would have led me 
into too melancholy a tale. In this case 
he neither fell in Jove, nor caught it, nor 
ran into it, nor walked into it; nor was 
he overtaken in it, as a boon companion 
is in liquor, or a runaway in his flight. 
Yet there was love between the parties 
at last, and it was love for love, to the 
heart’s content of both. How this came 
to pass will be related at the proper time 
and in the proper place.” 


At the proper time and in the pro- 
per place! and none other can be so 
proper as now and here. 


“ One summer evening the Doctor on 
his way back from a visit in that direc- 
tion, stopt, as on such opportunities he 
usually did, at Mr Bacon’s wicket, and 
looked in at the open casement to see if 
his friends were within. Mr Bacon was 
sitting there alone, with a book open on 
the table before him ; and looking round 
when he heard the horse stop, ‘ Come in, 
Doctor,’ said he, ‘if you have a few 
mirutes to spare. You were never more 
welcome.’ 

** The Dector replied, ‘ I hope nothing 
ails either Deborah or yourself ?’—‘ No,’ 
said Mr Bacon, ‘ God be thanked! but 
something has occurred which concerns 
both.’ 

** When the Doctor entered the room, 
he perceived that the wonted serenity of 
his friend’s countenance was overcast by 
a shade of melancholy thought; ‘ No- 
thing,’ said he, ‘ I hope, has happened to 
distress you ?’—‘ Only to disturb us,’ 
was the reply. ‘ Most people would pro- 
bably think that we ought to consider it 
a piece of good fortune. One who would 
be thought a good match for her, has 
proposed to marry Deborah.’ 

“¢Tndeed!’ said the Doctor; ‘and 
who is he?’ feeling, as he asked the 
question, an unusual warmth in his 
face. 

“© ¢ Joseph Hebblethwaite, of the Wil- 
lows. He broke his mind to me this 
morning, saying that he thought it best 
to speak with me before he made any ad- 
vances himself to the young woman: 
indeed he had had no opportunity of so 
doing, for he had seen little of her; but 
he had heard enough of her character to 
believe that she would make him a good 
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wife; and this, he said, was all he looked 
for, for he was well te doin the world.’ 

**¢ And what answer did you make to 
this matter-of-fact way of proceeding ?’ 

“ ¢]T told him that I commended the 
very proper course he had taken, and that 
I was obliged to him for the good opinion 
of my daughter which he was pleased to 
entertain: that marriage was an affair in 
which I should never attempt to direct 
her inclinations, being confident that she 
would never give me. cause to oppose 
them; and that I would talk with her 
upon the proposal, and let him know the 
result. As soon as I mentioned it to 
Deborah, she coloured up to the eyes; 
and with an angry look, of which I did 
not think those eyes had been capable, 
she desired me to tell him that he had 
better lose no time in looking elsewhere, 
for his thinking of her was of no use. Do 
you know any ill of him? said I; No, 
she replied, but I never heard any good, 
and that’s ill enough, And I do not like 
his looks.’ 

‘6 *¢ Well said, Deborah!’ cried the 
Doctor: clapping his hands so as to pro- 
duce a sonorous token of satisfaction. 

*** Surely, my child, said J, he is not 
an ill looking person? Father, she re- 
plied, you ktiow he looksas if he had not 
one idea in his head to keep company 
with another.’ 

‘© ¢ Well said, Deborah!’ repeated the 
Doctor. 

‘“©* Why Doctor, do you know any ill 
of him?’ 

* «None. But as Deborah says, I 
know no good ; and if there had been any 
good to be known, it must have come 
within my knowledge. I cannot help 
knowing who the persons are to whom 
the peasantry in my rounds look with re- 
spect and good-will, and whom they con- 
sider their friends as well as their betters. 
And, in like manner, I know who they 
are from whom they never expect either 
courtesy or kindness.’ 

“© You are right, my friend ; and De- 
borah is right. Her answer came from 
a wise heart; and I was not sorry that 
her determination was so promptly made, 
and so resolutely pronounced. But I 
wish, if it had pleased God, the offer had 
been one which she could have accepted 
with her own willing consent, and with 
my full approbation.’ 

‘© Yet,’ said the Doctor, ‘ I have often 
thought how sad a thing it would be for 
you ever to part with her.’ 

‘¢¢ Far more sad will it be for me to 
leave her unprotected, as it is but too 
likely that, in the ordinary course of na- 
ture, I one day shall; and as any day in 
that same ordinary course, I so possibly 
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may! Oar best intentions, even when 
they have been most prudently formed, 
fail often in theirissue. I meant to train 
up Deborah in the way she should go, 
by fitting her for that state of life in 
which it had pleased God to place her, so 
that she might have made a good wife 
for some honest man in the humbler 
walks of life, and have been happy with 
him.’ 

“¢ And how was it possible,’ replied 
the Doctor, ‘that you could have suc- 
ceeded better? Is she not qualified to be 
a good man’s wife in any rank? Her 
manner would not do discredit to a man- 
sion; her management would make a 
farm prosperous, or a cottage comfortable ; 
and for her principles, and temper and 
cheerfulness, they would render any home 
a happy one.’ 

** * You have not spoken too highly in 
her praise, Doctor. But as she has from 
her childhood been all in all to me, there 
is a danger that I may have become too 
much so to her; and that while her 
habits have properly been made confor 
mable to our means, and her poor pros- 
pects, she has been accustomed to a way 
of thinking, and a kind of conversation, 
which have given her a distaste for those 
whose talk is only of sheep and of oxen, 
and whose thoughts never get beyond the 
range of their every day employments. 
In her present circle, I do not think there 
is one man with whom she might other- 
wise have had a chance of settling in 
life, to whom she would not have the 
same intellectual objections as to Joseph 
Hebblethwaite; though I am glad that 
the moral objection was that which first 
instinctively occurred to her. 

“ ¢T wish it were otherwise, both for 
her sake and my own; for hers, because 
the present separation would have more 
than enough to compensate it, and would 
in its consequences mitigate the evil of 
the final one, whenever that may be ; for 
my own, because I should then have no 
cause whatever to render the prospect of 
dissolution otherwise than welcome, but 
be as willing to die as to sleep. It is not 
owing to any distrust in Providence, 
that I am not thus willing now,—God 
forbid! But if I gave heed to my own 
feelings, I should think that I am not 
long for this world ; and surely it were 
wise to remove, if possible, the only cause 
that makes me fear to think so.’ 

«¢ Are you sensible of any symptoms 
that can lead to such an apprehension ?’ 
said the Doctor. 

*** Of nothing that can be called a 

ptom. I am to all appearance in 
good health, of sound body and mind ; 
and you know how unlikely my habits 
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are to occasion any disturbance in either. 
But I have indefinable impressions,— 
sensations they might almost be called,— 
which as I cannot but feel them, so I 
cannot but regard them.’ 

«Can you not describe these sensa- 
tions ?’ 

“No better than by saying, that they 
hardly amount to sensations, and are in- 
describable.’ 

© T)o not,’ said the Doctor, ‘I entreat 
you, give way to any feelings of this 
kind. They may lead to consequences, 
which without shortening or endanger- 
ing life, would render it anxious and bur- 
densome, and destroy both your useful- 
ness and your comfort.’ 

“<¢T have this feeling, Doctor; and 
you shall prescribe for it, if you think it 
requires either regimen or physic. But 
at present you will do me more good by 
assisting me to procure for Deborah such 
a situation as she must necessarily look 
for on the event of my death. What I 
have laid by, even if it should be most 
advantageously disposed of, would afford 
her only a bare subsistence; it is a re- 
source in case of sickness, but while in 
health, it would never be her wish to eat 
the bread of idleness. You may have 
oppertunities of learning whether any 
lady within the circle of your practice, 
wants a young person in whom she might 
eonfide, either as an attendant upon her- 
self, or to assist in the management of 
her children, or her household. You 
may be sure this is not the first time that 
I have thought upon the subject ; but 
the circumstance which has this day oc- 
curred, and the feeling of which 1 have 
spoken, have pressed it upon my consi- 
deration. And the enquiry may better 
be made and the step taken while it is a 
matter of foresight, than when it has 
become one of necessity.’ 

“© ¢ Let me feel your pulse! ’ 

*¢ © You will detect no other disorder 
there,’ said Mr Bacon, holding out his 
arm as he spake, ‘than what has been 
caused by this conversation, and the de- 
claration of a purpose, which, though for 
some time perpended, I had never till 
now fully acknowledged to myself.’ 

** You have never then mentioned it 
to Deborah ?’ 

*¢Tn no other way than by sometimes 
incidentally speaking of the way of life 
which would be open to her, in case of 
her being unmarried at my death.’ 

*** And you have made up your mind 
to part with her ?’ 

“Upon a clear conviction that I 
ought to do so; that it is best for herself 
and me,’ 

*** Well then, you will allow me to 
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converse with her first, upen a different 
subject.— You will permit me to see whe- 
ther I can speak more successfully for 
myself, than you have done for Joseph 
Hebblethwaite.—Have I your consent ?’ 

‘‘ Mr Bacon rose in great emotion, and 
taking his friend’s hand prest it fervent- 
ly and tremulously. Presently they heard 
the wicket open, and Deborah came in. 

‘*¢T dare say, Deborah,’ said her fa- 
ther, composing himself, ‘ you have been 
telling Betsy Allison of the advantageous 
offer that you have this day refused.’ 

‘66 Yes,’ replied Deborah ; ‘and what 
do you think she said? That little as 
she likes him, rather than: that I should 
be thrown away upon such a man, she 
could almost make up her mind to marry 
him herself.’ 

*©¢ And J,’ said the Doctor, ‘ rather 
than such a man should have you would 
marry you myself.’ 

“*Was not I right in refusing him, 
Doctor ?’ 

“© So right, that you never pleased me 
so well before ; and never can please me 
better,—unless you will accept of me in 
his stead.’ 

** She gave a little start, and looked at 
him half incredulously and half angrily 
withal ; as if what he had said was too 
light in its manner to be serious, and yet 
too serious in its import to be spoken in 
jest. But when he took her by the hand, 
and said, ‘ Will you, dear Deborah ?’ with 
a pressure, and in a tone that left no 
doubt of his earnest meaning, she cried, 
—‘ Father, what am I to say? speak for 
me! ’—* Take her, my friend,’ said Mr 
Bacon ; ‘ my blessing be upon you both. 
And if it be not presumptuous to use the 
words,—let me say for myself, ‘ Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace ! a” 

Now, who do you think wrote the 
Doctor? That question has been 
mooted by the Editor of the Quar- 
terly, who is all abroad—and by the 
writer himself, who is most proba- 
bly in the secret, but seems resol- 
ved neither to confess against him- 
self, nor, in case of accomplices, to 
peach. Of all the ignorant guesses 
yet made, the most senseless is that 
which mutters the name of Hartley 
Coleridge. His papers in Maga, 
signed Ignoramus, and his Sonnets, 
show that he has genius and talent 
of a high order; but we, who know 
his wit well, know that he has no 
power over its expression to shape 
or modify it after the likeness of any 
other man’s form of speech. There 
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is asugh now that the Doctor should- 
be laid at the door of a Mr Dubois. 
Fudge. We have named the au- 
thor; but, seeing that he wishes to 
preserve what he is pleased to call 
his incognito, we should be sorry to 
write his initials in chalk on his back. 
Let him give us another volume— 
and then, with all admiration of his 
genius, and reverence for his cha- 
racter, we pledge ourselves to con« 
vict him on internal evidence, the 
exposition of which will make him 
regard us as a warlock. But, mean- 
while, let him indulge his whim— 
c'est une caprice. 


‘* There is more gratitude in the world, 
than the worldly believe, or than the un- 
grateful are capable of believing. And 
knowing this, I consequently know how 
great a sacrifice I make in remaining in- 
cognito. 

** Reputation is a bubble upon the 
rapid stream of time ; popularity, a splash 
in the great pool of oblivion ; fame itself 
but a full-blown bladder, or at best a bal- 
loon. There is no sacrifice in declining 
them ; for in escaping these you escape 
the impertinences and the intrusions 
which never fail to follow in their train. 
But that this book will find some readers 
after the author’s own heart is certain ; 
they will lose something in not knowing 
who the individual is with whom they 
would delight to form a personal, as they 
have already formed a moral and intellec- 
tual friendship ; 

‘ For in this world, to reckon every thing, 

Pleasure to man there is none comparable 
As is to read with understanding 

In books of wisdom, they ben so delectable 

Which sound to virtue, and ben profitable.’ 
And though my loss is not of this kind, 
yet it is great also, for in each of these 
unknown admirers I lose the present ad- 
vantage of a well-wisher, and the possi- 
ble, or even probable benefit of a future 
friend. 

* Eugenius! Eusebius! Sophron! how 
gladly would ye become acquainted with 
my outward man, and commune with me 
face to face! How gladly would ye, 
Sophronia! Eusebia! Eugenia ! 

“ With how radiant a countenance and 
how light a step would Euphrosyne ad- 
vance to greet me! With how benign 
an aspect would Amanda silently thank 
me for having held up a mirror in which 
she has unexpectedly seen herself! 

“ Letitia’s eyes would sparkle at the 
sight of one whose writings had given her 
new joy. Penserosa would requite me 
with a gentle look for cheering her soli- 
tary hours, and moving her sometimes to 
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a placid smile, sometimes to quiet and 
pleasurable tears. 

** And you, Marcellus, from whom 
your friends, your country, aud your 
kind have every thing to hope, how 
great a pleasure do I forego by rendcr- 
ing it impossible for you to seek me, and 
commence an acquaintance with the 
sure presentiment that it would ripen 
into confidence and friendship ! 

“* There is another and more imme- 
diate gratification which this resolution 
compels me to forego—that of gratifying 
those persons who, if they knew from 
whom the book proceeded, would pe- 
ruse it with a heightened zest for its 
author’s sake ;—o!d acquaintance, who 
would perceive in some of those second- 
ary meanings which will be understood 
only by those fur whom they were in- 
tended, that though we have long been 
widely separated, and probably are never 
again to meet in this world, they are not 
forgotten ; and old friends, who would 
take a livelier interest in the reputation 
which the work obtains, than it would 
now be possible for me to feel in it my- 
self. 

“ ¢ And why, sir,’ says an obliging and 
inquisitive reader, ‘ should you deprive 
your friends and acquaintance of that 
pleasure, though you are willing to sa- 
erifice it yourself?’ 

“© ¢ Why, sir, do you ask ?’ 

* Ah, that is the mystery 
Of this wonderful history, 
And you wish that you coal tell !° 

« « A question not to be asked,’ said 
an odder person than I shall ever pre- 
tend to be, ‘ is a question not to be an- 
swered.” 

“* Nevertheless, gentle reader, in 
courtesy I will give sundry answers to 
your interrogation, and leave you to fix 
upon which of them you may think 
likely to be the true one. 

“ The author may be of opinion that 
his name, not being heretofore known 
to the public, could be of no advantage 
to his book. H 

* Or, on the other hand, if his name 
were already well known, he might think 
the book stands in no need of it, and 
may sifely be trusted to its own merits. 
He may wish to secure for it a fairer 
trial than it could otherwise obtain, and 
intend to profit by the unbiassed opi- 
nions which will thus reach his ear; 
thinking complacently with Benedict, 
that ‘ happy are they that hear their de- 
tractions, and can put them to mending.’ 
In one of Metastasio’s dramatic epitha- 
lamiums, Minerva says,— 
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* L’onore, a cui 
Venni proposta anch’ io | ' 
Piu meritar, che conseguir desio; ’ 
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and he might say this with the Goddess 
of Wisdom. 

“« He may be so circumstanced that it 
would be inconvenient as well as un- 
pleasant for him to offend certain per- 
sone,—Sir Andrew Agnewites,—for ex- 
ample,—whose conscientious but very 
mischeivous notions he nevertheless 
thinks it his duty to oppose, when he can 
do so consistently with discretion. 

“‘ He may have wagers dependent upon 
the guesses that will be made concerning 
him, 

“ Paradventure it might injure him in 
his professional pursuits, were he to be 
known as an author, and that he had 
neglected ‘ some sober calling for this 
idle trade.’ 

He may be a very modest man, who 
can muster courage enough for publica- 
tion, aud yet dares not encounter any 
farther publicity. 

* Unknown, perhaps his reputation 

Escapes the tax of defamation, 

And wrapt in darkness, laughs unhurt, 

While critic blockheads throw their dirt; 

But he who madly prints his name, 

Invites his foe to take sure aim,’ 

“He may be so shy, that if his book 
were praised he would shrink from the 
notoriety into which it would bring him; 
or sO sensitive, that his mortification 
would be extreme, if it were known 
among his neighbours that he had been 
made the subject of sarcastic and con- 
temptuous criticism. 

“ Or if he ever possessed this diffidence, 
he may have got completely rid of it in 
his intercourse with the world, and have 
acquired that easy habit of simulation, 
without which no one can take his de- 
gree as Master of Arts in that great 
University. To hear the various opi- 
nions concerning the book, and the vari- 
ous surmises concerning the author, take 
part in the conversation, mystify some of 
his acquaintance, and assist others in 
mystifying themselves, may be more 
amusing to him than any amusement of 
which he could partake in his own cha- 
racter. There are some secrets which 
it is a misery to know, and some which 
the tongue itches to communicate ; but 
this is one which it is a pleasure to know 
and to keep. It gives to the possessor, 
quasically speaking, a double existence : 
the exoteric person mingles as usual in 
society, while the esoteric is like John 
the Giganticide in his coat of Darkness, 
or that knight who in the days of King 
Arthur used to walk invisible.” 
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